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FOREWORD 


This thesis is the result of eight years' work on non-literary varieties of 
the Russian language. I have included only part of all the literature I 
analysed and the linguistic data I collected. Since I wanted to stick to 
essentials, a careful selection has been necessary, however difficult. No 
attempt has been made at lexicographical completeness. 

One of my main difficulties has been to obtain linguistic material. 
This problem never left me during the entire period of eight years and 
was further complicated by the geographical distance between Munich and 
the Soviet Union, and by the unfavourable conditions for travel to that 
country. Further complications arose because certain Soviet dissertations 
and relevant dictionaries were not obtainable, even in the Soviet Union. 
In spite of these odds I managed to compile a list of the most common 
non-literary words, and also some less common ones, filling more than 
4.000 index cards. 

Researching particular Russian linguistic varieties has ylelded a lot 
of Information on the life and thoughts of the Soviet people, which no 
amateur or a linguist exclusively concerned with the literary language 
could ever have obtained. 

Many people have, knowingly or unknowingly, helped me in collecting 
my linguistic material: Soviet labourers, skilled workers, technicians, engi- 
neers, employees, scientific workers, teachers, professors and a member of 
the Academy, but also school children, students, musicians, drug addicts, 
ex-convicts, acquaintances and friends. The task was lightened by my 
long experience as a translator and interpreter and the professional con- 
nections with Soviet citizens resulting from it. I am indebted to them all. 

I also wish to thank my friends and acquaintances Igor Jassenjawskij, 
W. J.. M. M. and Ljuda, to whom I greatly indebted, as well as my uncle 
Michael von Timroth (Virkby, Finland) and many more whose names cannot 
be mentioned here. 

Especially heartfelt thanks to my FRIEND who advised me on many 
questions and often established the necessary contacts with linguistically 
interesting groups of people. From the very beginning he took a close 
personal interest in my work. 

Prof. Dr. Josef Schrenk, who supervised my dissertation with great 


patience, interest and understanding, has been to me,the 4deal."Doktorva- 
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ter". (My dissertation was accepted in the winter term of 1982/83 by the 
Philosophical Faculty of the Ludwig-Maximilians University, Munich.) I am 
sincerely grateful to him. 

I also want to thank Frau A. Nitschke, M.A., Frau Ch. Cless, M.A., 
and Dr. G. Leikauf, all of whom took on the hard task of proof-reading. 
and Prof. Dr. P. Rehder, who kindly arranged for this dissertation to be 
Included in the series "Slavistische Beiträge”. 

But all these efforts would have come to nought without the gener- 
ous and untiring help of my parents, Peter and Tatjana von Timroth. They 
deserve my deepest gratitude. 


Munich, March 1983 
Wilheim von Timroth 
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Foreword to the English Edition 


I am grateful that my doctoral dissertation has been well received, not 
only among specialists but also in non-academic circles. The English ver- 
sion contains some minor alterations and additions based on suggestions 


made by reviewers and readers of the German text and on a few acciden- 
tal discoveries. The bibliography has been augmented by a number of ti- 
tles to which I had access or which were published only after the German 
manuscript had gone into print. In addition, the register now includes a 
list of Russian linguistic and other special terms. One reviewer noticed 
the absence of Flegon's dictionary, which I had not included in the bibli- 
ography because I had not directly used it as source material. This well- 
known work has been included here. Apart from these changes the original 
text has remained unaltered, although I do realize that a few of the 
chapters could have been further elaborated. 

The first initiative for the English translation came from Mrs. Nor- 
trud Gupta, M.A., of Bangalore, India. She not only conceived the idea, but 
also carried it out with a will. I am indebted to her for all she has done 
for me in this connection, not least of all for the great patience the 
translation demanded of her. 

I wish again to thank Professor Peter Rehder and Professor Josef 
Schrenk and my publisher Otto Sagner, who arranged for the English edi- 
tion to be included in the series "Slavistische Beiträge". 

I am also grateful to Dr. Jeremy S. Roth and Mrs. Carol S. Garrett, 
who proof-read the English manuscript. 

Last but not least I would like to thank Wilhelm Braunschober of GSE 
Software Engineering, Ltd., Munich, for having developed a Russian sorting 
program which can also be Implemented for other languages, and which he 
coordinated with my "euroscript" word processing program. Mr. Braunscho- 
ber's program greatly facilitated the compilation of the register. The text 
was printed out on a NEC Pinwriter PS. 


Munich, November 1986 
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INTRODUCTION 


1. Definition of Subject 


Argot, jargons and slang have always been subjects of interest and re- 
search for Soviet linguists. But the research done in these fields has re- 
mained rather scanty except for the 1920s and 1930s. This state of af- 
fairs, although deplored by some scholars, is due to a number of reasons.! 
Over the last few decades Soviet linguistics has been predominantly pres- 
criptive. This is especially apparent in the areas of lexicology and lexi- 
cography. Expressions regarded as falling outside the literary language 
were omitted from all dictionaries, monolingual as well as multilingual. 
This principle, which Is the product of Soviet language policy, becomes 
clearly noticeable in the dictionaries published in the Soviet Union since 
the early 1950s. Soviet language policy has a double purpose. One is pro- 
spective and aims at modification of existing linguistic norms - this is 
called "Language Structuring” or "Language Planning" (43aw«osoe CTponTenb- 
cT80); the other is retrospective and aims at conservation - lt is called 
"Speech Culture" or "Language Maintenance" (Kkynerypa a3awxa/Kynerypa pe- 
un).2 In both these areas the Soviet Union has been unquestionably suc- 
cessful. But the problem is how to Influence spoken language. Even the 
spoken delivery of literary language, as long as it Is not bound to the 
particular style of a book, cannot be made to conform to prescribed norms 
since it develops spontaneously.? And a language policy dealing with 
Speech forms outside the literary language would be still less effective! In 
this context one might mention Russian "mat" (war), which is widely spo- 
ken throughout all social strata and whose use could not be controlled by 
the authorities despite intense efforts.* 

At this point the question arises as to how and by whom the objec- 


tives of language policy are arrived at and put into practice. In the So- 


1 See e.g. F. P. Filin, "K probleme social'noj obuslovlennosti jazyka,” 
in: VJa, 1966, no. 4, p. 37. 

2 See L. B. Nikol'skij, Sinchronnaja sociolingvistika (Teorija i pro- 
blemy), Moskva, 1976, p. 112, and “Jazykovaja politika" in: BSE, Ird 
ed., vol. 30, Moskva, 1978, p. 470. 

3 0. A. Lapteva, "O nekodificirovannych sferach sovremennogo russkogo 
literaturnogo jazyka," in: VJa, 1966, no. 2, p. 40. 

* See below, pp. 96-97. 
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viet Union the official language policy is implemented by Government in- 
stitutions, i.e. the Academy of Sciences or departments, groups of people 
or single individuals belonging to other science institutes. Their authority 
is, of course, much greater than that of any private or publicly subsidized 
organisations as we know them in the West. The influence of the schools, 
the press, radio and television, films and theatres - all of which are 
state-controlled in the Soviet Union - should also not be underestimated.? 
Language policy is part of Soviet politics and in complete agreement with 
its ideology. Linguistics and the other social sciences (history, sociology. 
philosophy, psychology etc.) are part and parcel of the total ideological 
apparatus. The principle of freedom of science, research and teaching as 
upheld in Western democracies is scorned in the Soviet Union in theory 
and practice. In its place we find faithful adherence to Soviet Ideology 
and party politics. But there are a number of linguistic areas (phonetics, 
Phonology, aspectology, accentology, orthography and punctuation) where 
these considerations are unessential or play practically no role at ail. On 
the other hand, ideological and political postulates can exert such pres- 
sures as to determine or repress scientific research or prevent the publi- 
cation of data which are considered undesirable or show negative results. 
For example, the principles of Marr's "new linguistic doctrine" determined 
Soviet linguistic research for many decades, until in 1950 a series of ar- 
ticles by Stalin entitled "Marxism and Linguistic Problems", published in 
the party newspaper Pravda, attacked the "erroneous teachings" of Marr. 
Stalin's interference in the discussion of linguistic problems constituted a 
political act which for a full decade was to paralyse scientific investiga- 
tlons in the fields of language and thought and sociolinguistics. 

It is no secret that Soviet authorities are, if not completely unwill- 
ing, certainly most reluctant to acknowledge any negative phenomena in 
their country which, although products of their present »olitical system, 
offend against their ideology. These phenomena, which should, strictly 
speaking, not exist at all, are explained away as temporary difficulties. 
shortcomings or incompetences of certain institutions or individuals. A 
classic example is the incidence of crime in the Soviet Union. No detailed 
statistics are available on the subject because, according to the ideology 


of a socialist society - here represented by the Soviet Union - the 


3 Nikol'skij (1976), p. 120. 
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causes for criminal offences have been overcome; for the first time In 
history conditions have been created where crime as a social phenomenon 
can cease to exist.* But this statement is not corroborated by facts. And 
the Russian language, like any other language, reflects the positive as 
well as the negative aspects of its society. The result is that expressions 
referring to criminal or guasi-criminal activities or simply to anything ly- 
ing outside the limits of accepted social norms take on special explosive- 
ness. It is highly unsatisfactory and unconvincing if the existence of such 
expressions and the social phenomena to which they refer are explained 
away with the classic and often ironical cliches "left-overs of the past" 
and "pernicious influence from the West". In any case, such explanations 
need not be accepted or taken too seriously outside the Soviet Union and 
especially in the West. 

Due to Soviet ideology no research is done on slang, "mat" and some 
types of Jargon in the Soviet Union. Soviet linguists complain of the lack 
of research opportunities in the field of unnormed lexis, while at the 
same time supporting Communist ideology. This must be classified as in- 
comprehensible, unjustified, and unrealistic. It would be easy enough to 
create a new discipline, "polltolinguistics" (nonurnuuwrencruka), which could 
investigate the effects of ideological dogma and political pressures on 
theoretical and applied linguistics and language use. Such investigations 
into the Russian language would doubtless be rewarding and informative 
in a number of ways. The dependence of Soviet linguistics on ideology and 


politics is particularly obvious in sociolinguistics and speech culture. 


2. Objective and Plan of Thesis 


This thesis presents a survey of the research done on social varieties 
which have been taboo in the Soviet Union for some decades. It includes 
the research done before and after the October Revolution. It also traces 
the influence of politics on sociolectology and reviews in this connection 
the work of a Bulgarian linguist on social dialects. Soviet research on so- 


clal dialects, especially after the Revolution, is practically unknown in 


$ G. M. Min'kovskij, A. B. Sacharov, "Prestupnost'," in: BSE, 3rd ed., 
vol. 20, Moskva, 1975, pp. 539-540. 
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the West: even Slavists have shown little interest in it.” I will try to 
help close this gap. 

Furthermore, an attempt will be made to clarify the confused termi- 
nology (social dialects, secret languages, argot, Jargons, slang, "mat", 
"prostoretie", colloquial language) by contrasting each term with all the 
others. The old misconception that Russian criminal argot is a secret code 
and that colloquial language as a linguistic system belongs to literary 
language will be refuted. 

Also, the essential features of Russian taboo dialects will be re- 
viewed, taking into account aspects of linguistics, sociolinguistics, lan- 
guage policy and ideology. In some varieties of Russian the influence of 
English is considerable. 

The larger objective of the thesis is to demonstrate that social dia- 
lects have as definite a place in (Soviet) Russian as in any other lan- 
guage. The social base of these dialects is in part quite substantial. The 
influence of Russian criminal argot on slang and the colloquial language 
continues unabated. 

The vocabularies of taboo dialects have not been discussed in detail 
as this would have yielded no new results over already existing works. 
Word lists are best presented in the form of dictionaries which, in the 
case of Russian dialects, should combine word definitions with encyclopae- 
dic Information. 

The words and phrases quoted as examples in this thesis have either 
been taken from technical literature or from my own word collection of 
more than 4,000 lexical units, most of which do not appear in Soviet dic- 
tionaries. Literary and scientific works were studied in detail. But as they 
do not always give a correct picture of the actual lingustic reality they 
were of little use except to supply the occasional definition for the usage 
of an expression. Only in four well-founded cases did 1 feel justified to 
quote "indirectly" from F. M. Dostoevskij and N. A. Nekrasov and "direct- 
ly" from I. Barkov and V. Salamov. 

Although Russian/German dictionarles hardly ever yielded German 


equivalents to Russian non-literary words and phrases, I believe that I 


7 W. Girke, H. Jachnow, Sowjetische Soziolinguistik. Probleme und Ge- 
nese, Kronberg Ts., 1974. They made valuable contributions towards 
the reception of sociologically oriented linguistics in the Soviet 
Union, but almost completely ignored social dialects. 
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have been able to gather many fitting eguivalents. These shall form the 
basis for a Russian/German dictionary of slang and jargon yet to be com- 
piled. 

Questions of syntax have been dealt with only in passing. Due to 
their complexity a larger framework would be needed for detailed discus- 


sions. Such a framework would have to include recorded conversations. 
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A. RESEARCH ON RUSSIAN ARGOTS AND JARGONS 


I. Pre-Revolutionary Research 


In Russia, argot began to attract interest in the first guarter of the 
nineteenth century. Ethnologists, geographers, historians, amateur philolo- 
gists and even a few linguists tried to draw attention to this phenomenon 
by publishing lists of argot words in newspaper articles. Their favourite 
subject was the ogencxoe Hapeune ('pedlars' dialect’) or OPeHcKnA ñW3bK 
('pedlars’ language'), spoken by the ogenn (hawkers and itinerant pedlars). 
In the second half of the century linguists began to show interest in oth- 
er professional and ethnic groups, and only after the turn of the century 
were more thorough investigations being made into Russian thieves’ cant.! 

One of the most famous Russian linguists was V. I. Dal’, who exam- 
ined modifications of the Russian language. In his "Contributions to Rus- 
slan Dialects" he also considered artificial languages.* These included the 
following: the pedlars' language which was spoken in the province of Via- 
dimir; the xanrwunun ginn (‘dialect of beggars and thieves') in the prov- 
Inces of Rjazan' and Tver'; the 6ankxosun ap ('thieves' cant') or simply 
“y3uka (music) common In the two capitals of Moscow and St. Petersburg; 
the ycnoBHsÜ MOueHHWueckwua ai (‘Conventional rogues’ speech) spoken by 
veterinarles, horse thieves and horse traders, and, with some restrictions, 
the moweHHnuecknHA nnn pa36onnuuun ai ('robbers' or thieves’ cant') of the 


Volga robbers, which was already extinct at that time. Dal' also mentioned 


1 D. S. Lichatev included a comprehensive chronological index of liter- 
ature on argot before 1933 in his treatise "Certy pervobytnogo primi- 
tivizma vorovskoj reci," in: Jazyk i pySlenie, III-IV, Moskva-Lenin- 
grad, 1935, pp. 94-99. It also lists literary works. See also the 
bibliography in V. D. Bondaletov, Uslovnye jazyki russkicb remeslen- 
nikov i torgovcev. lst instalment: Uslovnye jazyki kak osobyj tip so- 
cial'nych dialektov, Rjazan', 1974, pp. 11-12. 

? See V. Dal', "O naretijach ruskago jazyka" (S.-Peterburg, 1852), in- 
cluding "O jazykach iskustvenych" reprinted in: Tolkovyj slovar' ve- 
likorusskogo jazyka, vol. 1, Moskva, 1956 (from the 2nd edition, 
1880), pp. LXXVI-LXXVIII. Some time afterwards L. Diefenbach pub- 
lished his "Die ofenische Sprache," in: Beiträge zur vergleichenden 
Sprachforschung auf dem Gebiete der arischen, celtischen und slavi- 
schen Sprachen, vol. 4, Berlin, 1865, pp. 328-341. (Diefenbach gives 
the German equivalents of examples from the pedlars' language.) 
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the pidgin Russian spoken by the traders in Kjachta along the Chinese/ 
Russian border and the rapa6apckwa ai (‘nonsense language') of school 
children, where consonants are interchanged according to a prescribed for- 
mula. He concluded his list with the rosop no xepam (‘cher dialect’), whose 
main characteristic feature is the addition of xep to every syllable. 

Dal' quite obviously subsumed the most diverse languages under the 
term "artificial languages', which was then in common use. These lan- 
guages can be subdivided according to professions, occupations, age groups 
and partly to territorial features. They also can be graded according to 
the degree of thelr artificiality. The rapa6apck«un an and the rosop no 
xepam, which represent purely mechanical encoding systems of otherwise 
intelligible Russian, can be contrasted with the np&nywannwa aJuk ('invent- 
ed language’) of the pedlars. According to Dal the creation of this lan- 
guage took several generations. The pedlars' language contains Russian 
words whose original meanings have changed, loans (from various Russian 
dialects and from Greek) and "new coinages^, all of them subordinated to 
the structure and grammar of Russian.) By ycnosHet MOueHHMueCKMÁA NIBIK 
Dal' means a language spoken by a restricted number of people. In this 
connection it is interesting to note that Dal' avoided the term “Jargon” 
although he did mention it as a French loan in the word list of his great 
work.* He may have avoided the term out of a dislike of foreign words. 
Dal' also failed to mention the otherwise commonly used expression Tainue 
13uKM (‘secret languages') for artificial or conventional languages. Since he 
is considered one of the leading authorities in the Russian and pedlars' 
languages - he compiled a still unpublished pedlars'/Russian dictionary 
comprising about 5,000 words - these circumstances become especially sig- 
nificant in the discussion of the extent to which varieties of Russian 
were secret.? 

Unlike Dal', V. Jagi¢ had no personal experience of the language of 
the pedlars, artisans, beggars and street musicians of Russia, but depend- 
ed entirely on publications on the subject which appeared before the mid- 
nineties. Jagit considered these languages secret because they had been 


modified in such a way as to ensure “secrecy of commurication^, including 


3 See Dal' 1956 (2nd ed., 1880), vol. 1, p. LXXVII and p. 30 under 
"Afenja". 

4 Dal' 1956 (2nd ed., 1880), vol. 1, under "?2argon," p. 526. 

* Bondaletov (1974), p. 12. 
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"jokes and serious matters" and "gangsters' tricks".* For effective camou- 
flage various word-formation methods were employed, such as the addition 
or alteration of syllables or sounds (wyseca instead of secna ‘spring’, wa- 
6noxo in place of aënoro 'apple'), and the enlargement of word stems (kpa- 
CHMHbA in place of xpacuasñ ‘beautiful’, ToHKHwHbA instead of TOHKHA ‘thin’, 
380p4Tb In place of 3Bare ‘to call’, mapKopnte in place of xaare ‘to wait'). 
Other word-formation methods included derivations from common Russian 
verb stems.’ 

Jagié did not hesitate to refer to the pedlars' language as a Jargon, 
a term which is also used by other researchers. In an essay about the 
speech of workers from Kaluga. mention is made of a mecTHmA ycnoBHWA 
Siwe (‘conventional local language‘) and the xaprous kanyxckHMx pemecnennn- 
Kos ('Jargons of Kalugan workers').* The term "jargon" included the collo- 
quial Yiddish of Russian Jews.? By the way, Moses Mendelsohn, a friend of 
Lessing's, had claimed that Yiddish was "not a language but a gibberish, 
an impaired German, a jargon".!9 

Before the beginning of the 20th century linguists paid practically no 
attention to Russian thleves' cant, the so-called 6narnan my3wxa ('thieves' 
music’). In 1892 a dictionary was published containing characterizations of 
all the artificial languages mentioned by Dal it stated that thieves’ cant 
had never been an object of scientific research.!! Such research was 
greatly facilitated by literary works on the environments of criminals and 
the routine of prisoners. The bestseller "Petersburg Slums”, published in 


1867, contains a great number of argot words.!? Its author observed that 


* See the exhaustive treatise by J. Jagic, "Die Geheinsprachen bei den 
Slaven," in: Sitzungsberichte der philosophisch-historischen Klasse 
der Kaiserlichen Akademie der Wissenschaften, vol. 133, V, 1895, 
Wien, 1896, p. 1. 

7 Ibid., pp. 40-79. 

° V. N. Dobrovol'skij, '""Nekotorye dannye uslovnogo jazyka kalu2skich 
rabotich," in: Izvestija ORJaS, vol. IV, bk. 4, 1899, pp. 1086-1087. 

* See e.g. P. V. Sein, "K voprosu ob uslovnych jazykach," in: Izvestija 
ORJaS, vol. IV, bk. 1, 1899, p. 299. 

19 Cf. S. Landmann, Jiddisch. Das Abenteuer einer Sprache, Wiesbaden, 
München, 1979, p. 106. 

1! See the article "Vorovskoj jazyk,” in: £nciklopediCeskij slovar', ed. 
by F. A. Brokgauz and I. A. Efron, vol. VII (13), S.-Peterburg, 1892, 
p. 202. 

12V. Krestovskij, Peterburgskija Tru$SCoby. Kniga o sytych i golodnych, 
vols. 1-4, S.-Peterburg, 1867. A new edition appeared in Moscow in 
1935. 
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thieves and rogues used "some kind of conventional language (argot)" 
known as wy3aska or G6añxomssñ aux, whose characteristic features were its 
"vivid imagery" and "terse brevity". It contained elements of Polish, Ukra- 
inian, Romance, German, Tartar, Finnish and Romany. The argot spoken in 
Moscow was clearly distinct from that of St. Petersburg, which showed 
more foreign influences.!? A book about Siberia and forced labour contains 
a list of words of diverse origins: pedlars, thieves, convicts and others.!* 
1908 marks the first time that a linguist, namely the Polish Slavist 
Baudouin de Courtenay, took an interest in Russian argot. He also wrote 
the foreword to a dictionary of argot.'® According to him the conventional, 
artificial and secret languages are more or less closely connected with the 
6naTHas Mwy3uKka. The conventional languages include those spoken by 
school boys, university students and boarding-school girls. Dialects in the 
true sense of the word are arrived at by dividing the Russian language 
horizontally according to national, territorial and ethnographical features. 
Such a division yields differences in pronunciation. A vertical division 
according to profession, social class and education reveals differences in 
language use and world view, which manifests itself in the language.!* The 
6narHaa wy3ska as a variety of Russian is a rosop (a dialect) of the ver- 
tical division. It reflects certain particularities of Russian (phonetics, 
morphology) or, in the case of dialect speakers, the particularities of Rus- 
sian regional dialects. For Baudouin, crime, like science, art and trade, is 
an international phenomenon which explains the existence of foreign loans 
and international associations of meaning. The foreign structures of some 
words and phrases and certain peculiarities of pronunciation are, to a 
limited extent, also due to this international phenomenon. Many words 


have ironical, humourous (black humour) or cynical connotations. 


13 The quotations have been taken from N. [A.) Smirnov, "Slova i vyra2e- 
nija vorovskogo jazyka, vybrannyja iz romana Vs. Krestovskago - 'Pe- 
terburgskija truSCoby'," in: Izvestija ORJaS, vol. 4, bk. 3, 1899, 
pp. 1065-1066. 

14 See S. [V.] Maksimov, "Tjuremnyj slovar' i iskustvennye bajkovye, la- 
manskie i kantju2nye jazyki," in: SIbir' i katorga, pt. 1, S.-Peter- 
burg, 1871, pp. 429-459. 

15 I. A. Boduen-de-Kurtené, "Predislovie," in V. F. Trachtenberg, Blat- 
naja Buzyka («Zargon» tjur'my), S.-Peterburg, 1908, pp. V-XIX. In his 
word index Baudouin de Courtenay refers to the book by G. N. Brejt- 
man, Prestupnyj mir, oterki iz byta professional'nych prestupnikov, 
Kiev, 1901, which is eminently readable even today. Brejtman was very 
concerned to explain the meanings of the jargon phrases. 

16 Boduen-de-Kurtené (1908), p. XIX. 
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Unlike Dal' and other scientists, Baudouin maintained that the pecul- 
iar associations and loan words of Russian argot reflected the world view 
and thought processes of criminals the world over. He called these phe- 
nomena the "inner side" of argot. Wilhelm von Humboldt's concepts of 
"world view" and "inner language structure" are thus extended beyond one 
nation and one language to include the whole of mankind.!? New were also 
Baudouin de Courtenay's linguistic divisions into horizontal and vertical 
strata, both of which he called dialects. He himself considered these 
stratifications inexact. But thanks to their graphic quality and methodo- 
logical advantages they have remained useful to this day. 

In an earlier contribution to a dictionary, Baudouin had claimed that 
persons with a command of only one mother tongue were, in fact, to a 
moderate extent multilingual. Many people were able to adapt themselves 
according to wish and circumstances to colloquial, formal or literary lan- 
guage, to rhyme or prose, and to official or private language. The lan- 
guages spoken by certain groups of craftsmen, trades and social classes. 
the specific languages of the sexes and age groups, and, finally, lan- 
guages spoken during specific periods of life (by soldiers, exiled persons 
and prisoners) - all originated from one basic language. Added to these 
were the secret and semi-secret languages, the so-called jargons, spoken 
by school pupils and college students, by hawkers, guttersnipes, prostl- 
tutes and rowdies, and by swindlers, thieves and other criminals.!® 

D. Zelenin cited three causes for the formation of Jargon expressions. 
Firstly, new words or names are needed for concepts which do not exist in 
the standard language. Secondly, some words lose their expressiveness 
through overuse and become monotonous. Thirdly, there are certain opera- 
tlons and unclean affairs which need to remain concealed from outsiders.!? 
Especially the last two reasons have afterwards often been given as an 
explanation for the existence of jargon. 

Max Vasmer, author of the "Russian Etymological Dictionary", had 


planned to write an essay on Russian argot. But unfortunately this plan 


1? Ibid., p. XIII. 

19 See the article "Jazyk i jazyki,” in: £nciklopediteskij slovar', ed. 
by F. A. Brokgauz and I. A. Efron, vol. XLI (81), S.-Peterburg, 1904, 
p. 533. 

19D. Zelenin, “Seminarskija slova 7 russkom jazyké," in: Russkij filo- 
logi¢eskij véstnik, vol. 54, Varšava, 1905, pp. 109-111. 
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never materialized. The only work Vasmer actually did in this field were 
some unconvincing attempts to trace the etymology of the cant syllables 
Su-, ku- and ši- back to standard Russian.» These etymologies were later 
included in his dictionary. 

In 1912 V. M. Popov published his "Dictionary of Argot and Prison 
Cant", a work of remarkable scope designed for practical use by the po- 
lice. It contains approximately 1,700 entries, geographically and technical- 
ly defined. This dictionary has often served as a source book for linguis- 
tic research.?! Popov explained the origin of argot with the need of crimi- 
nals for secrecy. Words which had become known to the police or the gen- 
eral public could no longer be used by the criminals and had to be re- 
placed by new ones. Boposcxoñ xaprom ('thieves' cant') had several sym- 
bolical expressions for one Russian word, and this, too, served purposes of 
secrecy. The majority of prisoners being criminals, their argot had a con- 
siderable influence on the language commonly spoken in prisons.” 

Two publications on the Russian-Jewlsh "Klesmer” language (musi- 
clans' dialect) which appeared before the First World War were completely 
Ignored by Soviet experts on soclal dialects, although this language has 
some lexical features in common with the modern na6ymckwha xapromM ('musi- 
clans' jargon') of the Soviet Union.? 

Finally, mention must be made of W. Christlan!'s "On Personal Swear 
Words In Russian". These words, which were coined by formal (affixes) or 
metaphorical means, express such complex emotional shadings that the au- 
thor is doubtful whether the extremely detailed definitions of the diction- 


aries have in all cases exhaustively expressed their ambiguity.?* One 


29 M, Vasmer, "Rotwelsches im russischen Wortschatze," in: Wörter und 
Sachen. Kulturbistorische Zeitschrift für Sprach- und Sacbforschung, 
vol. III, Heidelberg, 1912, pp. 198-204. 

21 V. M. Popov, Slovar' vorovskogo i arestantskago jazyka, Kiev, 1912. 
The dictionary was also published in 0. Horbatsch (ed.), Russische 
Gaunersprache I, Frankfurt am Main, 1978 (Specimina Pbilologiae Sla- 
vicae, vol. 16). Horbatscb arranged the vocabulary according to geo- 
graphical and technical aspects. See his footnote 25 on p. 17. 

22 Popov (1912), pp. 5-10. 

33S. Weissenberg, "Die 'Kleszaer'-Sprache," in: Mitteilungen der Anthro- 
pologischen Gesellschaft in Wien, vol. 43, Wien, 1913, pp. 127-142, 
and A. Landau, "Zur russisch-jüdischen ‘Klesmer'sprache,” ibid., 
pp. 143-149. 

3* The treatise was published in: Archiv für Slavische Philologie, 
vol. 34, Berlin, 1913, pp. 321-370. The quotations have been taken 
from p. 322 and p. 323. 
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could say the same thing about many expressions of slang, jargon and 


"mat". 


II. Post~Revolutionary Research 


1. The Sociological Period 


The works on Russian argot published before the First World War and until 
the mid-twenties were mainly pragmatic in approach. They consisted of 
word lists for use by the police, pedagogical and legal literature on the 
subject of child negligence in which linguistic questions were also con- 
sidered, and literary works describing daily life in the Soviet Union.?? 
"Language and Society", written by Rozailja O. Sor, clearly pointed 
out the direction in which the authoress thought that sociolinguistics 
should move In the young Soviet state. In spite of her deliberate refer- 
ence to "West European concepts in sociolinguistics", the authoress leaves 
no doubt about her own attitude. She is convinced that social stratifica- 
tions are generally matched by parallel linguistic stratifications, which 
means that groups or classes of people which have formed within a socle- 
ty speak their own social dialects. Every branch of production has its own 
technical terms for tools and processes which are unintelligible to workers 
in other branches. As methods of production and social stratifications be- 
come increasingly more complicated, social dialects become more isolated 
from each other. Differences between social groups are due to the type of 
their involvement in economy and production, and to different life styles. 
Wherever a group of people share the same life style, they develop a uni- 
form group psychology. Group psychology is responsible for the formation 
of common metaphors and metonyms In technical terms even where mem- 
bers of the same production group do not speak the same mother tongue. 
The terms are the product of a group's self-awareness and serve to dem- 
onstrate to the rest of society their independence and autonomy. Whereas 
society as a whole wants to standardize its language, individual members 


23 See V. Tonkov, Opyt issledoranija vorovskogo jazyka, Kazan', 1930, 
pp. 85-89, and Lichatev (1935), pp. 98-99. 
26 See R. [0.] Sor, Jazyk i obS@estvo, Moskva, 1926. Pp. 3 and 99-116 


are of interest to sociolectologists. 
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of social groups want to emphasize their lexical differences. Extreme cases 
lead to the creation of secret or artificial languages." Such languages are 


normally spoken by only a few people. In a stratified society one will also 
find argots, the secret languages of various groups of the lumpenproletar- 
iat (prostitutes, beggars, criminals). But the artificial nature of these 


languages is not the result of individual creativity. People normally pick 
up these languages from a collective, which is distinct from their own in- 
dividuality. To achieve linguistic isolation, the pronunciation of existing 
standard language material is changed, and indigenous words are replaced 
with loans or used figuratively: e.g., Kononax (oxonofounwnA) ‘police officer 
in charge of police station’, Tpam (rpamsan) ‘tramway’, 6a6añ (crapuK) ‘old 
man’, «4p4K (uetseptax) '25-copeck coin’, Gan (sox3an) ‘railway station’, 
BenvaHne (cya) ‘court proceedings'.?* Colloquialisms which are borrowed 
Into the dialects of professional or social groups normally undergo seman- 
tic narrowing. If, on the other hand, technical terms are borrowed by the 
colloquial or literary language, they undergo semantic widening. The his- 
tory of languages has shown that foreign borrowings are made even when 
the receiving language already contains words which are completely or 
practically synonymous with the loans. 

Sor obviously based her observations on Baudouin de Courtenay's 
theory of the linguistic differentiation of society and the uniformity of 
associations in new coinages. But to her, In accordance with Marxist ide- 
ology, these phenomena are In the final analysis caused by economic con- 
ditlons. 

The growing Soviet interest in thieves' cant and other argots was 
not accidental. The déclassé stratum of the proletariat mentioned by Sor 
was, after the defeat of capitalism, to be integrated into the new society 
and actively involved In building communism. Socially speaking, the 6nar- 
MWe ('criminals') were closest to the working class. From the 1920s they 


were officially referred to as "counansno-6nu3xne" (‘social neighbours').?* 


27 Sor also wrote an encyclopaedia article on conventional languages. 
This expression is synonymous with "secret languages" and partially 
synonymous with "artificial languages". See her article "Uslovnye 
jazyki," in: BSE, vol. 56, Moskva, 1936, col. 312, and her essay 
"Vorovskie jazyki,” in: SSE, vol. 13, Moskva, 1929, cols. 137-138, 
where she repeats her opinion about rogues' language as put forward 
in her book. 

29 Sor (1926), p. 106, and Sor (1929), col. 137. 


z9 Cf. Lichatev (1935), p. 47. See also A. Sol?enicyny ArchipelegGULag 
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In 1927 a short essay appeared in Moscow on the influence of 
thieves' cant on the language of school children." This essay among oth- 
ers was supposed to help teachers in their fight against the inundation of 
the standard language with argot words. The essay showed how the school 
children's language was "contaminated" by thieves' cant. The 6ecnpu3opHwe 
(‘homeless'), the thieves' "young assistants", became intimately familiar 
with thieves' cant and therefore played a decisive part in this contamina- 
tion. At school, at home, in the cinema, on market squares and in the 
streets, school children would come into contact with these homeless 
youngsters. Workers' children envied these 6e3npn30pHme their freedom and 
tried to imitate them. They also imitated adults who used argot words. 
The incidence of this undesirable jargon was highest in schools with pre- 
dominantly workers' children. The third source of contamination was real- 
istic portrayals of everyday life in the Soviet Union by such writers as 
M. M. Zošëenko. Apart from these external factors the author feels there 
are a number of additional reasons and motives why school children use 
argot vocabuiary. Very common words are usually "worn out" through 
overuse and have therefore become uninteresting. New coinages of the lit- 
erary language such as Kanntann3m (-n3m) 'capitalism', neneruposate (-Mpo- 
sarb) ‘to delegate' or anonurnuHnta (a-) 'apolitical' are formed according to 
certain rules; they are polysyllabic and difficult to pronounce,?! and they 
fail to trigger off any associations in the school children's minds. Fur- 
thermore, words expressing abstract concepts have little to do with the 
school boys' daily life. But argot words, while they may be borrowed, are 
simple and rich of sound, contain an element of surprise and are easy to 


incorporate grammatically: e.g. 6y3a 'racket', crpema ‘to be look-out man' 


1918-1956. Opyt chudo2estvennogo issledovanija, pts. III- IV, Paris, 
1974, pp. 415-433 ("Social'nc-blizkie"), and pts. I-TI, Paris, 1973, 
p. 502. 

30 S. A. Koporskij, "Vorovskoj žargon v srede Skol'nikov (Po materialan 
obsledovanija jaroslavskich Skol)," in: Vestnik prosveslenija, Mosk- 
va, 1927, no. 1l, pp. 7-12. 

31 Ibid., p. 9. The examples might amuse but not convince, in which case 
it would help to remember that the fight against illiteracy and for 
improvement of the standard of education had been a long, drawn-out 
affair. It would be wrong to apply today's standards of education 
when assessing these examples. (ZoStenko's short story "Obez'janij 
jazyk" illustrates the difficulties simple Soviet citizens had when 
using foreign words. Long unavailable, it was finally reprinted in 


M. ZoStenko, Opal'nye rasskazy, Nes-Ziona, 1981, ppui60-63)uyon- 9783954792337 
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and mypa ‘bothersome trifles, nuisance’. Their metaphors, though crude, 
are uncomplicated and intelligible. Such words are suitable for emotionally 
charged activities such as playing or fighting. There are numerous syno- 
nyms, themselves charged with emotions, referring to such activities. Once 
argot words have been incorporated in the school boys' vocabulary they 
often undergo semantic changes and lose their specifically professional 
character. Furthermore, since the original meaning of a loan word is fre- 
quently unknown, it can be subjected to successive and comparatively 
sudden semantic shifts. Jargon words are used in a jocular and playful 
manner reflecting the stored-up energy and mischievousness of school 
children. 

S. A. Koporskij counts thieves’ cant among the npogeccnonanbume ro- 
sopu ('professional dialects'), namely the conventional languages. It serves 
criminals as a means of identification in their war against a hostile envi- 
ronment. Their speech is brief and symbolic, full of allusions and casual 
remarks. The slightest resemblance between two objects or phenomena can 
cause transference of one concept to another: e.g., sopoSywxn - AenHbrh 
‘money’, cHerHpe - umnnnunonep 'militiaman'. The inflexion of cant words is 
rudimentary; many occur in a fixed form such as «arce! ‘get lost’, or no- 
Hec ‘agreed’. Many verbs cannot form the passive or conditional: 6y3nte 
‘to make a racket', 3aumTeca ‘to get nabbed’. Nouns are fixed tn either the 
nominative or the vocative case. The syntax is quite peculiar. There are 
no periods or compound sentences. A single word often functions as a 
phrase which is grammatically difficult to analyse. This applies above all 
to words expressing moods or emotions: 


IMOUMOHANBHOCTL «B8unHpaer? Torfa M3 CnO8, M3 peun, pa3pywan rpawwa- 
TW«eckye npnpony nocnegnen, Kak B8spaaHMTene HacTpoeHMA, NepemnsaHnn, 
BOPOBCKOM CAOBapbe C TPYAOM yknagnwBaeTCa 8 n4TepaTypHwe rpammaTnuec- 
KMe KOHCTpyKunn.?? 


Koporskij concludes: 


Ecn4 McKkyccT80 AonxMo o6'egn4uaTe moneá, BO3ÓyXnaTb B HMX HaCTpOeHMA, 
nepexHBaHMM" o6wecT8eHHOo-noneaHwe, TO ÓnaTHam Mwy3uKa, 8 NPOTHBONONOR- 
HOCTb MCKyCCTBy, Bo3Óyxnaer XMBOTHWEÉ, NAKHE MHCTHHKTM, BpenMue ANA 
o6aecrBa.?* 


Koporskij'S Investigations have in my opinion had a lasting effect on 


social dialect research in the Soviet Union. Moreover, they are typical of 


3? Koporskij (1927), p. 10. 
33 Ibid., p. 8. 
34 Ibid., pp. 11-12. 
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the linguistic situation prevalent in the country at that time. The social 
and psychological reasons for the spreading of thieves' cant are briefly 
enumerated, and the morphological, syntactical and semantic characteris- 
tics of cant are described. Most of Koporskij’s statements have remained 
valid to this day and require no revision. It is also not by accident that 
other Soviet linguists have quoted or taken over some of his statements. 

Seliščev, who had incorporated Koporskij's contributions into his own 
book "The Language of the Revolutionary Period", tried to show how the 
Russian vocabulary had been influenced by the events of the Revolution. 
He mainly documented deviations from the literary language, among them 
vulgarisms and argot for which the revolutionaries, and especially the 
students among them, showed great partiality. Their crudeness and lack of 
adornment was conceived as a protest against established values. Argot 
words suddenly turned respectable, and Russian war experienced a tre- 
mendous boom.™ It was generally believed that this emotionally charged, 
coarse language would distinguish the working youth from the intelligent- 
sia. For this reason it was initially permitted and even encouraged. But 
around the mid-twenties the Party and administration began to raise ob- 
Jectlons.?* The spirits which had been called had outstayed their welcome. 

Sell$tev grouped the 6narnan wy3awk«a (Fr. argot) with the npogeccno- 
HanbHweé *A3wKM ('professional languages') designed for communication and 
"the concealment of statements" (!). Socially speaking, he interpreted lin- 
guistic changes as processes of imitation: individuals took on the speech 
patterns either of the group to which they belonged or of another Influ- 
ential group. Every social group was divided according to age. During pe- 
riods of social transition, differences in interests and attitudes between 
the younger and the older generations became particularly noticeable and 
were more emphatically expressed in their speech. Deviations from norms 
would eventually turn into norms if shared by other groups.?* 

Despite its many strong points, Sell$Cev's book was criticized for be- 


ing exclusively based on written sources (belles lettres, technical litera- 


35 A. M. SeliStev, Jazyk revoljucionnoj épochi. Iz nabljudenij nad rus- 
skim jazykom poslednich let (1917-1926), 2nd ed., Moskva, 1928. See 
esp. pp. 68-85. 

36 Ibid., pp. 74. 

3? Ibid., pp. 80-81. 

38 SelisSCev bases his observations on the French sociologist E. Durkheim 


and the Soviet sociologist P. Sorokin. See ibid., pp. 8-12. 
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ture, newspapers) rather than personal observations, and for lacking a 
critical treatment of the sources. Another criticism levelled at Seliščev 
was that he only took notice of the existence of literary language and 
rural dialects. This criticism came from no less a man than B. A. Larin, 
who was to devolop theories on the relationship between the literary lan- 
guage and various urban argots, especially thieves' cant, and who would 
make suggestions regarding the systematic exploration of urban colloquial 
speech 29 Already in those days he recognized the necessity of field work 
with previously prepared questionnaires in addition to statistical and so- 
clological data. It was not by accident that the expression counonornuec- 
Kan n44rBMCTMKa ('sociolinguistics') came into use in the Soviet Union at 
that time.* 

Dialectology in those days had as its subject of enquiry only the lit- 
erary language and the (regional) dialects as viewed from the aspect of 
the literary language. To correct this shortcoming, Larin suggested that 
the city argots be treated as a third linguistic phenomenon. He based his 
suggestion on the following arguments: 

1) City argots are distinct from literary language on the one hand and 
from dialects on the other; 
2) city argots are autonomous as regards their social backgrounds and 
their purely linguistic characteristics; 
3)for the research of city argots a new theoretical premise is required 
which allows for the Interdependence of two or more linguistic sys- 
tems available to all social groups and their individual members.* 
Larin was of the opinion that traditional linguistics, historical as well as 
theoretical, laboured under the misconception that social groups and their 


3* B. A. Larin, "O lingvistiteskom izutenii goroda," in: Russkaja rec’ 
(Sborniki), ed. by L. V. Sterba, Novaja serija, III, Leningrad, 1928, 
pp. 61-74. For a critique of Seliščev see ibid., p. 73, note 1. 

40 See B. A. Larin, "K lingvistiteskoj charakteristike goroda. (Neskol'- 
ko predposylok)," in: Izvestija Leningradskogo gos. ped. instituta 
is. Gercena, 1928, vol. 1, p. 175. Larin mentions the expression man- 
reMCTMWecKkas counonorma as being synonymous with this term. Regarding 
the origin of couwonoruueckan nuHrenctuKa see P. Brang, “Ober die 
Aufgaben der sprachsoziologischen Forschung vornehmlich anm Beispiel 
der russischen Literatursprache," in: P. Brang et al. (eds.), Schwei- 
zer Beiträge zum VII. Internationalen Slavistenkongress in Warschau, 
August 1973 (Slavica Helvetica, 7), Luzern/Frankfurt M., 1973, p. 3, 
note 1. 

41 Larin (1928b), p. 64. 
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members were monolingual; and that this misconception was being exploit- 
ed by the Soviet authorities in order to control the chaotic "linguistic 
war" between the various "linguistic parties". To prevent any one of the 
linguistic parties from getting the upper hand, each social dialect was at- 
tributed to a particular collective. Balance was to be maintained between 
the social dialects at all costs.“ 

Larin consistently refused to treat argots as varieties of the literary 
language. Assuming argot speakers to be bilingual, he considered the first 
or main component of their bilingualism to be not the literary language 
but the argot, the social dialect: 


Koraa mu 6ynem PacnonoraTb 60nbeuMM COOTBeTCTByMUEM MaTepManoM, TO 
BTOPWM *35KOBSM PRAOM rOpOACKMX apro MORET GuTb M OKAXeTCA HEKHA 
«HH3KMÁ»? Obama paaroBOopHwA »3uK (A Gu Ha38an ero “ropoaAcKum MPOCTO- 
peunew») [...] OnMOo ACHO, 3TMM MCKOMbMM He OKAXeTCAa nHTepaTypHuh 9*3K 
8 COOÓCTBeHHOM CMucne TepunuHa,*? 


Larin defined argot as a linguistic system which served a particular 
social group as a primary language." For argot speakers all other linguis- 
tic systems took second place. Looked at from the aspect of the literary 
language argot appeared not as an independent system but as a "parasit- 
ic" language; but Larin took a different view: 


Apro npnuáHaganexaT K CMEeWAHHWUM AIUKAM, OcoGeHHO B BHAY 
A8yA23WuM:A MX HOCHTenen, OMM MMeMT CBOM HOHETHKY M MOpOonoruo, XOTA 
M He "ocoó6ye", He opHrWHanbeHyw, Ho NprHUHNHANBHOTO OTNMUMA OT NMTE- 
parypHeX 533wKoB (scerna TORE CweuaHHuX) TYT Her, @CTb DMüb OTHOCH- 
TeNbHOe, KOnMuecTBeHHoe pa3snwune,*? 


Larin considered it a characteristic feature of argot that it was social 
rather than individual and that it was systematized and standardized, 
which ensured its stability. He explained the well-known fact that argot 
has a vocabulary of its own by referring to the literary language: 


TouHMX 3K8548aneHTOB TYT HeT yxe XOTA Gu noTOMy, «TO aproTMueckMue 
ChOBeuKM M KOMCTpyKUMM YACTO HMe0OT TAKOM 3MOUMOHanbHMÁ H BONEBOA 
3apag, Kkakoro NMTepaTypHwe 33WKM HE MMEMT HM ANA KOFO, a yx menee 
scero ANA roBopaw4x Ha apro.** 


Researching an argot was problematic for Larin inasmuch as argot 


expressions alternated with elements of the other more general linguistic 


*? Larin (1928a), p. 179 

*3 Drawing on L. Sainéan's Le langage parisien au XIX-e siécle, Paris, 
1920, which deals with "bas langage", Larin speaks of the "low" col- 
loquial language. See Larin (1928b), pp. 71, 73. 

** Larin (1928b), p. 72. 

43 Ibid., p. 71. 

** Ibid., p. 73 
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system. It was therefore not always possible to isolate the second linguls- 
tic system, which was incomplete anyway. French researchers. among them 
Sainéan, had drawn a line between the cneunanpnue sssku (‘special lan- 
guages') and the argots. This was of more theoretical significance for La- 
rin, since special languages and argots were closely connected in daily 
life. The special languages were to him nothing but cneunanbnag npogeccn- 
OHanbHasa TepmuHonorna (‘Specialized technical terminology') within literary 
or other languages. But he did consider it necessary to distinguish be- 
tween argots and the mechanical processes of "masking words" as prac- 
tised among school children and traders.*? 

As mentioned earlier, after the mid-twenties the research of social 
dialects had its brief flowering in the Soviet Union. During the late 
twenties and early thirtles attempts were made to trace the etymology of 
expressions which had been collected from dictionaries and word lists of 
the criminal police. This was a period of spade work on lexical material. 
The works by Pott, Kluge, Günther, Jagić, Estreicher, Sainéan, Dauzat and 
others were consulted.** Researchers also did not neglect to examine more 
closely the historical, economic, social and psychological causes for the 
existence of argot. But no mention was made of Marx, Engels or even 
Lenin. This does not mean that argot was being researched for its own 
sake. The real reason was that a large part of the urban population had 
adopted the active vocabulary of their "social neighbours". This linguistic 
adaptation had taken on such proportions that the responsible authorities 
could no longer condone it. Increased efforts were made to stop this neg- 
ative trend. Undoubtedly, the explosive political character of the problem 
had at last been recognized. An uncompromising interpretation of the the- 
ory that language reflects the life and reality of its society Indicated 
that the speech habits of the Soviet citizens would lead one to draw 
highly unpleasant and undesirable conclusions. It was now up to the lin- 


gulsts to make their contribution to solving this serious problem. The lin- 


*? Ibid., p. 74 

*9 A. F. Pott, Die Zigeuner in Europa und Asien. 2 pts., Halle, 1844/ 
1845; F. Kluge, Rotwelsch. Quellen und Wortschatz der Gaunersprache 
und der verwandten Gebheimsprachen, Straßburg, 1901; L. Günther, Die 
deutsche Gaunersprache und verwandte Geheim- und Serufssprachen, 
Leipzig, 1919; K. Estreicher, Swargot wiezienny, Kraków, 1903; 
L. Sainéan, L'argot ancien (1455-1850), Paris, 1907; A. Dauzat, La 
vie du langage, Paris, 1922. 
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guistic situation in the Soviet Union undoubtedly favoured studies of ar- 
gots, jargons and the colloguial language. 

The first Soviet monograph on Russian thieves' cant appeared in 1930 
with an edition of only 500 copies. Its author, V. Tonkov, had compiled 
parts of the dictionaries of Trachtenberg and Popov and had evaluated 
newspaper and magazine articles, fiction and his own word lists.** He de- 
fended the well-known theory that thieves' cant was a secret and artifi- 
cial language whose instability was due to the fact that words had to be 
frequently changed if secrecy was to be preserved. The Infiltration of 
cant words into the colloquial language was to be negatively viewed as 
constituting a danger to the literary language. Thieves' cant, so Tonkov 
maintained, was a left-over of capitalism, not the Revolution. In Soviet 
reformatories preconditions were lacking for the creation of a secret lan- 
guage among criminals. One of the effects of the Cultural Revolution 
would be that all secret languages, among them thieves’ cant, would die 
out and that cant words would disappear from the speech of the urban 
population. A sure way towards realizing this aim would be for all strata 
of society to share the responsibility for the purity of the Russian lan- 
guage. 

One should not reproach Tonkov for his healthy optimism regarding 
language development in the Soviet Union. It is always difficult to predict 
the development of a language, especially when the prognosis is based on 
idealistic or ideological concepts which have little or nothing to do with 
reality. Tonkov's merit lies not in his prognoses but in his feld work in 
homes and shelters for neglected children in Kazan' and Moscow between 
1923 and 1927. The lexical material obtained in this manner was clearly 
presented and ordered according to subjects. Invaluable are also his liter- 
ary references. 

In his article "Argot and Argotisms^, V. Straten gave a compressed 
summary of the various types of argots,” including the old (extinct) ar- 


gots of hawkers, artisans, vagabonds and beggars and the new urban ones 


** V. Tonkov, Opyt issledovanija vorovskogo jazyka, Kazan', 1930. 

59 Ibid., pp. 68, 82-83. 

51 V. V. Straten, "Argo i argotizmy," in: Trudy komissii po russkomu ja- 
zyku, vol. I, Leningrad, 1931, pp. 111-147. This article is practi- 
cally identical with his earlier contribution "Ob argo i argotiz- 
mach," in: Russkij jazyk v sovetskoj Skole, Moskva, 1929, 5, pp. 39- 
53. 
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which had emerged by the middle of the 19th century. Investigations into 
the origins of argot words revealed that they had either survived the old 
argots or were loans from German and Polish. Mechanical word-forming 
processes were uncommon in the 6narHas» wy3uxa, but metaphors occurred 
frequently. They were characterized primarily by irony and sarcasm. On 
the other hand the extinct argots often contained metonymical word for- 
mations. None of the argots have their own grammar, word-forming meth- 
ods or phonetics, nor do they have prepositions, conjunctions or interjec- 
tions of their own.?? Straten was sceptical about conditions for the sur- 
vival of thieves' cant: 


OaHaKo, oÓ64n4e cTrapux H yxe ornaBuMx OT apro cnoB nokKa3sBaeT, UTO 
CoBpeweHHu^ apro NepemnBaeT KpM3MC, HAaXOAMTCR B nepexoAnHoM COCTOA- 
HMM. Bpan NM MOXHO FOBOPHTb O NONHOM ero oTMMpaHMM, NOTOMy UTO, K 
CoxaneHMM, ewe He yHMuTOXeHBH y HAC OKOHMaTenbHO yCnoBMaA, CO3DnaoNAe 
"6narHoe" AHO M A3WK 3TOFO AHa, KAK HeH36exHoe cnencrTBMe HJONALHH OT 
HOpManbHOñ o6uecTrBeHHOCTM. [...] WTaK, BHeWHHA npu3HaK KpM3Mca Gnat- 
HOrO AJKA 3aKnuaeTCa B TOM, UTO OH, OTOpBaBUMCb OT CBOeñ ecrecT- 
BeHHOR nouBH, nonyudn HeÓ6uBanye npemne unpoKkys 6aa3y.?? 


Straten reached this conclusion mainly on the assumption that due to its 
wide distribution thieves' cant had lost its secret character. Obviously, he 
was also trying to show that the underworld itself was going through a 
crisis. However, the criminal argot came through its crisis perfectly intact 
despite its wide distribution and the changes every language undergoes. 

Nor is Straten's theory about the method by which argot loan words 
enter the Russian language (colloquial and literary) very convincing. He 
explains his "sifting" theory as follows: 


Bonee KynbTypHa» cpena OTHWAb He COMeKCTByeT npoHMKHOBeHMM aproTH- 
ueckMx INEMEHTOS 8 523uK. Mu SHAM, Takum OÓpa30M, npocensanne oTnas- 
UMX OT apro M HaX/nBHHyBUMX Ma HAC CAOB uepe3 HeCKOnbKO CMT: CHauana 
3TH CNOBA NOUTH UENMKOM NPOCEHBAHTCA B XxaproH ÓecnpM3opHux; B Bike 
WKONDHMKOB HeKOTOPHIe CNOBA yume OTCenBaeTCA; eme 6onbuee oTCenBaHHe 
NPOMCXOAMT B 83wWKe KOMCOMOAbUueB, 3aTeM pabounx, wHTeNNMreHTOB. M 
CpaBHMTenbHO HeMHOrMe cnoBa NPOXOAAT epez BCE 3TH CHTa, BuAepxa4BabT 
6ope6y 3a npaBo nonHoro rpaxnaHcTBa.,** 


This theory is valid only inasmuch as all the listed groups could but did 
not have to be involved in the borrowing of argotisms. The process of 
borrowing far from followed the strict order described, and the new intel- 
ligentsia was not always the last group to be involved. 


53 Straten (1931), p. 130-131. 
33 Ibid., p. 140. 
34 Straten (1931), p. 146-147. 
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More to the point is Straten's observation that the jargons of school 
children and the homeless young in different regions of the Soviet Union 
did not greatly differ from each other because the 6narnaa wy3eKa, the 
colloquial language of the criminals, was their main source of supply. The 
6narHa- wy3eKa itself was only insignificantly influenced by the linguistic 
idiosyncrasies of different groups of criminals (cardsharpers, thieves, 
pick-pockets, robbers). Regional peculiarities did not play the same role 
here as with the old argots. 

Compared to Straten, who had to depend on outside sources for his 
Investigations, other researchers enjoyed much better working conditions. 
They had at their disposal the index of the MHcTMTyT peveson KynbTypu 
(Institute for Speech Culture). Larin, who was the founder of the Insti- 
tute, guided his colleagues in their investigations of the etymology of 
foreign loans in Russian thieves' cant and other argots.® Larin took it 
upon himself to offer fundamental explanations on the relationships be- 
tween conventional languages (argots) and standard or national languages. 
In doing this he sometimes took up positions which were the exact oppo- 
sites to his previous opinions. Argots were now suddenly defined as "sec- 
ondary linguistic systems" derived from the standard language; they were 
"superimpositions”. Their systems of phonetics, their morphology, syntax 
and to a large extent their vocabulary (including all non-inflected and a 
number of inflected words) agreed with those of the standard language. 
Only some categories of word formations, part of the argot vocabulary, 
and the semantics were regarded as abnormal.™ It is difficult to say why 
Larin abandoned his old concepts. His change of mind - without any ref- 
erence to previous opinions - may have been due to a new official atti- 
tude towards argot. This new attitude was the result of the growing in- 


35 B. A. Larin, "Zapadnoevropejskie élementy russkogo vorovskogo argo," 
in: Jazyk i literatura, vol. VII, Leningrad, 1931, pp. 113-130; M. N. 
Fridman, "Evrejskie élementy «blatnoj muzyki»,” ibid., pp. 131-138; 
A. P. Barannikov, "Cyganskie élementy v russkom vorovskom argo," 
ibid., pp. 139-158; M. K. Dmitriev, “Tureckie élementy v russkom ar- 
go," ibid., pp. 159-179. Two other articles by I. I. Sokolova, "O 
greteskich elementach russkich argo," and by N. N. Filippova, "Ru- 
mynizmy v russkom argo,", have never been published (see ibid., 
p. 111). Similarly, a treatise announced by Larin on the jargon of 
beggars and itinerant bards in the Ukraine and on the role of semi- 
narists in Kiev in introducing classical lexical material into the 
argots has not been published. 

3* Larin (1931), p. 113. 
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fluence of Marrlsm. In the mid-twenties N. Ja. Marr had established the 
theory that all languages were developing in the direction of one single 
international classless language which would be organically related to a 
classless economy, society and culture. In order to speed up this world- 
embracing process, mankind would have to resort to artificial and scien- 
tifically planned measures.? In 1928 Larin still quite openly rejected this 
thesis, which was later raised to a general dogma. The idea that the fu- 
ture should hold "a unanimous human race with a single world language" 
appeared to him naive and completely unlikely because it presumed the 
"disappearance of many languages with strong social and cultural bases" 
and the "monolingualism of culturally highly developed cosmopolitan col- 
lectives".5* 

Whatever the reason for Larin's volte-face, he suggested the follow- 
Ing subdivisions for Polish, German and French loan words in Russian 
thieves' cant: 1) foreign words from the Russian literary language, 
2) loans from West European literary languages, 3) loans from West Eu- 
ropean argots. The last category, which was at the same time the most 
important one, was subdivided into: a) undamaged loans, b) semantically 
assimilated loans, c) semantic loans.?? His examples will illustrate what he 
meant: for 1) 6anepuna 'picklock'; for 2) mots "halt (Fr. moitié); for 3a) 
aneQoHC 'pimp' (Rw. Alphons; Pol. ar. alfons; Ar. Alphonse); for 3b) crokape 
'thief who sneaks in' (Rw. Skoker) - since ckokap» is commonly associated 
with cxakxats ('to Jump, hop?) it is often spelt ckaxape; for 3c) cner ‘fresh 
washing, white iinen’ (Rw. Schnee). 3b and 3c are a folk etymology and a 
translation. If a loan word in thieves' cant undergoes a semantic shift, 
this shift spreads to all the words in the corresponding synonymic series: 
e.g. mapa ‘hopeless situation’, incarceration’ (Rw. Kühle; cp. Rw. Hitze 'In- 
terrogation'), which is how ascnorere ‘to get nabbed without hope of being 
released’ got its meaning. Larin acknowledged that this phenomenon had 
already been referred to by French linguists (Dauzat, Sainéan a.o.). To 
avold the creation of homonyms, the original meaning of a word is shed 


and the resulting lexical gap is closed with the help of loan words or se- 


3? See N. Ja. Marr, "K voprosu ob edinom jazyke," in: Izbrannye raboty, 
vol. 2, Leningrad, 1936, p. 398, and "Programma obščego kursa učenija 
ob jazyke," ibid., p. 5. Both works are dated 1927. 

88 Larin (1928a), p. 181. 

5? Larin (1931), p. 118 ss. 
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mantic neologisms which take over the old meanings: crpenar, (‘to fire") 
'to beg for alms' > < nnguvrk (to spit out') ‘to shoot sb. dead’. Larin re- 
ferred to these two regular occurrences as cwecnoBoe sosnevenne (‘semantic 
inclusion’) and cnosapnoe 3amemenne metagopm (‘lexical replacement of the 
metaphor').*9 

As regards the vocabulary of Russian thieves' cant or rogues' jargon 
- the two terms are treated as identical - loans from the Finno-Ugrian 
and Baltic languages, Rumanian and French are extremely rare. Words from 
modern Greek occur mainly in the pedlars' language. However, a consider- 
able number of words were borrowed from Polish, German, Rotwelsch, Yid- 
dish-German or ancient Hebrew, Turkish and Romany. It is often impossi- 
ble to say exactly whether a particular word came into thieves' cant via 
German, Rotwelsch, Yiddish or Hebrew. 

At about the same time E. D. Polivanov, a student of Baudoin de 
Courtenay's and a determined opponent of Marr's, published several arti- 
cles on the effects of the Revolution on Russian and other languages in 
the Soviet Union äi According to Polivanov, quality as well as quantity of 
the speakers, also referred to as counanbnua cy6crpar (‘social substratum’), 
had changed, and this accelerated the lingustic evolution.*? This evolution 
had a direct effect on the vocabulary, which differs from phonetics and 
morphology insofar as it reflects social and cultural changes with greater 
immediacy. These changes become evident from such lexical innovations as 
the dying-out or new coinage of words and partial or total semantic 
shifts.“ Before the Revolution the Russian standard or literary language 
was used exclusively by members of the intelligentsia, but after the Rev- 
olution many people who had previously belonged to other social groups 
now began to use the standard language. Contacts between standard lan- 
guage users and dialect speakers became generally more common so that 


many loans from the dialects of social groups. classes. sub-classes or 


*9 Larin (1931), p. 129. 

si E. D. Polivanov, Za marksistskoe jazykoznanie- Sbornik populjarnych 
lingvistiteskich statej, Moskva, 1931. Polivanov, accused of being 
"an epigone of Baudouin's subjective-idealist teachings", in 1938 had 
to pay with his life for his antagonism towards Marr. Cf. E. D. Poli- 
vanov, Stat'i po ob$Cemu jazykoznaniju, Moskva, 1968, p. 22. 

*? Idem, "Revoljucija i literaturnye jazyki Sojuza SSR," in: Polivanov 
(1931), pp. 75-76. 

*3 Idem, "Gde le2at pričiny jazykovoj évoljucii?," in: Polivanov (1931), 
p. 38, note 2. 
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professions entered the Russian standard language. Loans from the follow- 
Ing professional or social dialects prevailed: 1) vocabulary of factory 
workers, 2) vocabulary of sailors, 3) vocabulary of the rural population, 
4) thieves’ cant.“ 

Nor did the schoolboys' speech remain unaffected by the changes of 
the Revolution. But Polivanov did not think that the so-called "stylistic 
decline" towards thieves' cant as observed among school children had 
anything to do with the Revolution or the social changes it had caused. 
There had been signs of "linguistic hooliganism" in Russian secondary 
schools long before (hen aa Only the quantitative aspect of the phenome- 
non had changed. Cant words replaced common words without, however, 
superseding them in the youngsters' minds. They coexisted side by side. 
The xynurancxne cnosa (‘hooligan words') were preferred to the common 
words because they were semantically "richer". Their use was an indica- 
tlon of the speaker's solidarity with a particular group of people. The 
school children's vocabulary also reflected their general protest against 
certain enforcements by the teachers and parents. This protest took the 
form of smoking, imbibing alcoholic drinks and gambling. This development 
was encouraged by the civil war, which brought pupils into closer contact 
with life in the streets. The street arabs helped in the process. Another 
important factor was the speech of the lumpenproletariat, elements of 
which infiltrated into the school children's speech and the common collo- 
quial and literary languages. "The close proximity of the sailors to the 
lumpenproletariat" in the large port of Odessa and elsewhere favoured this 
development. The lumpenproletariat spoke the secret, although non-stand- 
ardized thieves' cant, which was closely related to the jargons of the 
prostitutes, cardsharpers, street arabs and others. The sailors as the 
"avant-garde of the revolutionary enthusiasm" had decisively influenced 
the then prevalent "speech culture" because of their political signiflcance 
during the civil war. In this manner a number of words borrowed from the 
Jargons of sailors and the lumpenproletariat were absorbed into the stand- 


ard Russian language and into different social dialects: e.g., naëwb! ‘come 


** Iden, "Revoljucija i literaturnye jazyki Sojuza SSR," in: Polivanov 
(1931) e Pp. 81-82. 
*? Idem, "O blatnom jazyke učaščichsja i o ‘slavjanskom jazyke' revolju- 
cii," in: Polivanov (1931), pp. 161 ss. 
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on!', "out with...', 6parBa 'chaps', 'mates', wawaTb ‘to eat, wawoska 'food', 
'tuck-in', 6poce unénare ‘stop talking nonsense', Tonare ‘to go, to walk'.% 

For Polivanov the port cities were the "original homes of common 
Russian thieves' cant".9?' In these international cities many German-Jewish 
cant words (beside some English ones) were said to have been borrowed 
by the Ó6narHas wy3sskKa: e.g., ppanep 'non-rogue, victim' (Rw. Freier: 'peas- 
ant, 'victim').* But these loans were acceptable to thieves' cant only as 
long as they remained unintelligible to most people. They did not infil- 
trate into the standard Russian language, which contained its own expres- 
sions.** According to Polivanov this was one of the methods by which the 
cant vocabulary was being constantly replenished. Another somewhat more 
common method was that of "metaphorical associations". The Russian word 
conna ‘snot’ was given the cant meaning 'chainlet', 'watch-chain'; the 
word 6oxa 'sides', 'sides of a solid’ now meant ‘pocket watch'. The techni- 
que of forming words was the same in thieves' cant as in "normal" lan- 
guages. Polivanov adopted Sor's terminology, preferring to talk of cnoso- 
T50puecT80 (‘word creation'). Being a "collective" phenomenon, it differed 
from the purely mechanical and "individual" method of the schoolboys' se- 
cret languages, where single syllabes were either inserted into words or 
attached to them. 

Comparing the evolution of Russian with that of Russian thieves' 
cant, Polivanov thought he recognised two opposing tendencies: apart from 
the fact that both languages are subject to changes in the course of time, 
Russian speakers aim at establishing a general "norm" by copying and im- 
itating the words and system of the language. hoping that this will] ensure 
communication between the generations; people with "shady professions", 
however, intentionally ignore this rule - they are guided by the "collec- 
tive wish" to build up a communication system of their own by introducing 
changes into an established linguistic system such as Russian, a system 


which will result in a secret language unintelligible to certain social 


** Ibid., p. 168. 
$7 Ibid., p. 167; see also Polivanov, "Stuk po blatu," in: Polivanov 
se Polivanov, "Stuk po blatu," in: Polivano? (1931), pp. 152-154. 
$* Ibid., p. 156. Behind these statements of Polivanov's there is noth- 
ing less than the standpoint that thieves' cant serves purposes of 
conspiracy. 
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Strata.” Such linguistic behaviour struck Polivanov as an exception to the 
rule because linguistic changes are normally unnoticed and unintentional. 

Like Sor, Polivanov supported his observations on thieves' cant with 
examples. This sometimes yielded quite arbitrary etymologies which were 
based only on hypotheses. This suggests that Polivanov was only margin- 
ally concerned with the subject. His remarks on the language of school 
boys and on the role of the lumpenproletariat and sailors in the linguistic 
development after the October Revolution carry more conviction. His 
Statements on the evolutionary differences between thieves' cant and the 
literary language are, although not original or conclusive, certainly worth 
noting. Polivanov was repressed by his government and later liquidated. 
His reply to Soviet language politicians and linguistic purists has lost 
none of its topicality and deserves to be quoted here: 


Boo6ue wue npencraBnseTCa AoBOAnbHO COMHMTenbHOÀA Gopb6a c KAKMM-NN6O 
AIUKOBEM (B KOnAeKTMHOR A3UKOBOM nCMXMKe cCyMeCTByORMMM, pa3yMeeTCcaO) 
ABNEHMEM, WMÉKNHM BHesO3uKOBye npMuMHy, ecn4 60pp6a 3Ta He O6pamena 
BMecTe C Teu Ha HCKOPeHeHHe 3TOM npMuMHh AaHHOFrO 38neHW2.?! 


2. The Period of Marr and Stalin 


“Yenosex, KOTOPWÄ «KcTyuMT no Gnaryn, 
nepecTaeT 6uTb COBeTCKMM Wue/lOBeKOM," 


(Stalin White Sea-Baltic Canal. 
Moscow 1934.) 


The year 1931 was both the climax and conclusion of the sociologically 
oriented phase of argot research in the Soviet Union; climax because of 
the number and importance of the publications, conclusion because the 
direction originally taken could no longer be adhered to. All publica- 
tions were stopped. These changes appeared abrupt to the outside obser- 
ver because in the other branches of linguistics the changeover to the 
"new doctrine of language" was more gradual, with prior indications of 
impending changes. The publication stop continued until 1935, by which 


time a complete reorientation had taken place in linguistics. 


70 Polivanov, "Gde lezat pritiny jazykovoj évoljucii?," in: Polivanov 
(1931), pp. 37-38. 

71 Idem, "O blatnom jazyke učaščichsja i o 'slavjanskom jazyke’ revolju- 
cii," in: Polivanov (1931), p. 164. 
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By a cunning trick of dialectics D. S. Lichatev made use of Marr's 
theory of the origina! creation of language and its evolutionary stages to 
publish a report on his observations on thieves' cant which he had made 
among criminals during the construction of the White Sea-Baltic Canal.” 
Marr claimed that In a society which was growing increasingly more com- 
plex, the sound patterns of a language helped in the effective comple- 
tatlon of work processes. Language was a tool of magic and power. But as 
a means of communication it remained of secondary importance for a long 
time. The language of gestures was given greater importance as being a 
means to satisfy communlcational needs in a collectve which was socially 
still homogeneous. Lichatev now most ingeniously maintained that the 
evolutionary process of a language could be partially reversed, for which 
thieves' cant was example and proof. His constant point of reference was 
the original behaviour patterns of primitive hunting communities who 
believed in the magic power of words (taboo words) and used them as 
tools. It was possible to compare a successful hunt with a successful rob- 
bery, both of which did not merely depend on individual skills but also on 
external circumstances, luck and coincidence. Moreover, both hunters and 
thieves were highly superstitious. 

Lichatev's concept was as new as it was extraordinary. Until today 
it has remained completely isolated in Soviet linguistics. His statements 
are better argued and presented than any others on Russian thieves' cant. 
His example shows extremely well that nothing can replace personal im- 
pressions and observations in a natural atmosphere and environment.” 
The considerable value of his work is In no way compromised by the Mar- 
rist padding. a few necessary attacks on sociological research and a 
quotation each by Engels, Marx and Lenin which against common convic- 
tlon corroborate the reactionary roles played by the lumpenproletariat and 
the criminals during and after the Revolution.?* 

The objective of Lichatev's treatise was to determine the features 


characteristic of the BopoBckas peub ('rogues' speech), which he claimed 


72 See Lichatev (1935), pp. 47-48. The title can be translated as "The 
Original Primitivism of Thieves' Cant". 

73 In 1929 Lichatev was arrested and sent to the concentration camp in 
the Soloveckij convent. While there he published an article on the 
language of detainees and rogues (verbal information from A. N. Ro- 
binson) which unfortunately was unavailable to me. Nor was it in- 
cluded in D. S. Lichatev [Bibliografija], Moskva, 1966. 

74 Lichalev (1935), pp. 49-50. 
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was not a language in the true sense of the word; he felt that elements 
of argot became recognizable only after they had been incorporated into 
the standard language, and that due to lexical differences among the 
criminal groups, these groups had no uniform linguistic system. Therefore 
Lichačev preferred the term "rogues' speech". 

He was categorically opposed to the "collective concept" of the con- 
ventional and secret nature of this language, a concept which had estab- 
lished itself around the 15th and 16th centuries. To consider rogues’ 
speech conventional and secret merely because it could not be understood 
was as naive as calling foreigners nemuni 'deaf' just because they had no 
command of the Russian language. Rogues' speech was no guarantee for 
secrecy. It could easily be followed because it contained a low percentage 
of cant words and their meanings hardly differed from those of the cor- 
responding Russian words. Secret argots did exist but they had nothing in 
common with the 6narHa» my3uka. By mutual agreement all the key words 
of the secret argots were replaced by normal inconspicuous Russian words. 
This language, referred to as maax or cBeT (Rw. Zink ‘zinc'), was the 
medium for confidential talks and had a maximum lifespan of several 
months. The ordinary rogues' speech was as natural as that of other so- 
cial groups and equally subject to the laws of linguistic evolution. 
Lichatev states that Information on argots was hard to come by because 
every rogue considers every non-rogue his enemy. He speaks argot only 
with his own kind. Rogues switch with ease from argot to Russian and in 
most situations use their tactics of persistent denial which they have de- 
veloped during cross-examinations. They have no scientific interest in 
their language. When dealing with non-rogues they often put on enigmatic 
airs (sometimes demonstratively so) Just to show off and give the impres- 
sion of "being in the know". Nothing would disgrace them more than not 
to understand or to misuse an argot expression. Rogues themselves explain 
their behaviour with the alleged secret origin of their language.” No 
wonder, therefore, that generations of linguists - not to mention non- 
linguists - have been and still are being led up the garden path. 

The exchange of thoughts and opinions, in other words communica- 
tion, is of minimal importance to rogues. Words function as signals. Their 


75 Lichatev (1935), pp. 51-53 and 62-64, furnishes convincing arguments 
against the secret character of thieves' cant. 
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nature is regarded as being pragmatic, which places them in the category 
of tools (Marr even speaks of production tools). Interjections and impera- 
tlves are common. They are like the yelis of competitors during games and 
athletic meets." Lichatev draws special attention to the bragging among 
rogues, which is part of their daily routine. Whoever can talk impressively 
is held in high esteem. Lichatev also emphasizes the excessive use of 
erotic and cynical] swear words which are directed at random "into the 
air" or at some object. A criminal who has been verbally insulted must 
revenge himself by drawing blood. Wherever rogues' laws are strictly 
obeyed, the penalty for an insult is death. 

Almost all rogues' argot words have emotive connotations and ex- 
pressive functions. They are not meant to affect the mind but rather the 
emotions. In this respect there is a difference between the Boposckas peub 
and professional Jargons which have nominating functions. Rogues are se- 
rious about their use of argot words. Only non-rogues use them in an ar- 
bitrary or Jocular way. A rogue's active argot vocabulary comprises no 
more than 200 words; his passive vocabulary is, of course, much larger. 

Despite their semantic autonomy the vast majority of argot words 
cannot be used as freely and universally as Russian words because, as a 
rule, they refer to special factors in the rogues' daily life. The almost 
total absence of abstract concepts is counterbalanced by an abundance of 
concrete and particular terms ("quasi-synonyms"). There is a strong tend- 
ency to replace general or abstract concepts with particular or concrete 
ones. This applies also to numerals, which are expressed in terms of card 
values or monetary units, or simply as objects. Nevertheless, the seman- 
tics of argot words are completely diffuse and "non-stabilized". The 
meanings of words become apparent only from the context or the concrete 
situation in which they are used: e.g., HaBepHyTb Manuny ‘to organize se- 
cret quarters, a secret flat’; Hasepuyr» ckauekx ‘to commit a robbery'; ma- 
sepHyTe 6a6ouex ‘to get hold of money'; HasepHuyTop Ppanepa ‘to deceive 
somebody'). The generalized meaning of the verb nuasBepHyT» as derived 


from the above phrases would be 'to do, to execute something'. The logical 


76 Lichatev (1935), p. 57, refers to V. Lebedev, "Slovar' vorovskogo ja- 
zyka," in: Vestnik policii, 1909, no. 22, who makes a comparison of 
this kind in his introduction to his word list. See V. Kozlovskij, 
Sobranie russkich vorovskich slovarej, vol. I, New York, 1983, 
p. 197. 
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meaning has been replaced by an emotional one - a phenomenon for which 
Lichatev suggested the term "emotional polysemy^. This polysemy produces 
in some cases a complete absence of meaning (asemy). For a while the 
word xe was very popular among rogues. It had no meaning of its own, 
but used in a concrete situation it could take on practically any meaning: 
AesuoHKa Ha xe ‘a good girl’, 3To geno xe ‘the affair has gone wrong’, To 
KTO - xe? ‘are you one of us (a rogue)?', Tonañ xe ‘get to work (stealing). 
Xe thus stood for different parts of speech.” 

Semantically speaking, nouns are the most stable and verbs the least 
stable word classes. This semantic instability is connected with an in- 
crease in "word formation" and linguistic "improvisation" within the limits 
of certain "collective concepts". In the case of theft the common concept 
is change of location: Gerar no rMxoAa > XOAHTb no TMXOM 'theft with doors 
open’, 6erar»& no nomyxe > PbCKaTb no nomyxe ‘burglary of a residence’. 
Provided the basic image is adhered to there are infinite possibllities for 
new coinages.’® This increase in word formation is due to a lack of 
"semantic roots", which makes repeated semantic changes possible. For 
mannan Lichatev quotes ten different meanings over a period of a hundred 
years. New coinages can survive only if they have been personally in- 
vented or at least sanctioned by the ronosxa, the ‘leaders of the rogues’, 
whose authority and power is unlimited. Another peculiarity of the BopoB- 
ckaa peub is that parts of the body are regarded as mechanisms. But ob- 
Jects or even people such as policemen are given animals' names; they be- 
come "animalized". 

The inflexion of cant words is poorly developed, which Lichatev puts 
down to their signalling function. Some words are not declined at all: e.g. 
wean 'party', xañ 'racket'. Others occur either only in the singular - Tpy- 
6a! ayra! ‘unfavourable situation’ or only in the plural - cyxapu! nuporu! 
'favourable situation'. Some verbs can only form the second person singu- 
lar imperative - sanuce! "be quiet!' — or only the third person singular 
present tense - cserur He cBeTHT, a noAny ‘whether it works or not, I am 
off. The "auxiliary verbs" nart, 833Tb5, 6part, AenaTb, AepxaTb are popu- 


lar in such collocations as Agar» Tonkaua instead of TonKHyTh ‘to push' or 


*? Lichatcev (1935), p. 73 
Te Ibid., p- 74. 
** Ibid., p. 72. 
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caenar» «paxy instead of ykpacr» ‘to steal’. Idiomatic expressions occur as 
indivisible syntactical units whose individual components have no mean- 
ings of their own: xortm pear» ‘beat IC, npas&na Kauarb ‘to settle the ac- 
counts with somebody according to rogues' rules’, rop6aroro nenur» 'to de- 
ceive'. Many phrases are constructed after a fixed pattern. Lots of them 
contain the preposition wa: Hà 32€ ‘two of (us, them)‘, na TéMwHyw 'at- 
tempted murder by strangulation’ and others.*9^ All these features taken 
together result in a simplifled morphology and syntax wlth a tendency to 
amorphism. It Is common practice to omit either the predicate or the sub- 
Ject. Rogues can visualize a situation on the basis of mere hints. Word 
combinations turn into clichés; phrases are often left incomplete. They are 
replaced by gestures signifying taboo words or concepts such as theft, 
armed robbery, revolver and prostitution.® 

Under normal circumstances linguists would have had a stimulating 
time describing and analysing Russian thieves' cant, especially if they had 
been permitted to incorporate the results of German, French, English and 
American research of argot, cant and slang, and the technical literature 
on ethnography, medicine and psychology. But that was out of the ques- 
tlon. Marrism prevailed by order of the higher authorities and prevented 
any deviant doctrines from developing. 

From Marr's doctrine Lichacev had picked out the stages of linguistic 
evolution and their possible reversibility (signalling function of words. 
language of gestures) and used them as pretexts for statements on Rus- 
slan rogues' speech. Similarly, V. M. 2irmunskij, a Germanic philologist, in- 
vestigated "the linguistic differentiation in a bourgeois society according 
to social classes" and the "fundamental restructuring of the ideology of 
the national language" through the Revolution, In order to be able to 
make general statements on the subject of social dialects.*? Meanwhile it 
had become obvious in the Soviet Union that the teachings of Marx, En- 
gels, Lenin and especially Stalin had extraordinary significance for lin- 
guistics. This enabled Zirmunskij to quote these men at length. Being a 


80 Ibid., pp. 81-85. 

*! Ibid., 87. 

*2 V. M. Zirmunskij, Nacional'nyj jazyk i social'nye dialekty, Lenin- 
grad, 1936. See especially the chapters "Social'nye dialekty épochi 
kapitalizma" and "Professional'naja leksika, Zargony, argo," pp. 72- 
167. 
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specialist in Germanic languages, he drew his data mainly from German 
and English but also from Romance languages and to a much smaller de- 
gree from Russian. His reserve towards Russian linguistic data is under- 
standable since his book was written and published during the time of the 
purges. Some of his conclusions on argot ("thieves cant") in capitalist 
countries might have had less than pleasant conseguences had they re- 
ferred directiy to Russian thieves' cant. 

Zirmunskij divided language into two groups: the language of the rul- 
Ing classes - o6mnA ann (‘common language'), referred to as national or 
literary language - and social dialects which included rural dialects, we- 
maHcKoe npocropeuMe ('prostoretie of the petty bourgeoisie’) and the dia- 
lectally coloured colloquial language of the workers. The dialects were 
grouped according to regions, and their use restricted to private matters, 
conversations within the family and with neighbours, villagers and work 
colleagues. The national language did this too, but was also the written 
language and covered the public affairs of the society. But although the 
national language was spoken by the ruling classes, it could not be ac- 
cepted as the common language because of its inability to overcome the 
limitations of its own class. On the other hand, while the rural dialects 
lacked the vocabulary for subjects dealing with science, technology, art, 
literature, politics and social affairs, they contained an enormous number 
of specific terms for agricultural processes. More general terms were prac- 
tically non-existent. Emotive connotations and expressive function also 
characterized the rural dialects. The quasi-dlalects of well-to-do-farmers 
wishing to incorporate national language norms into their dialectal speech 
then began to drive wedges into the various "undiluted" rural dialects 
(which were extinct in capitalist countries). If looked at as a social dia- 
lect, the workers' colloquial language contained different elements: dia- 
lecta] (provincial) expressions, professional expressions and argotisms of 
the déclassé. In their new environment argotisms carried a new ideological 
weight: 


Nph 3704 Han6onee cToükMe 3 aproTM3MOB, BSONeAnuMX B *3uK pa6ouwx, 
OueHb xapakTepHu 8 MACONOTMUECKOM OTHOUEeHHM M ChOCOÓCTByMT nepeouen- 
Ke NIUKOBUMM CpencTBaMM COUNANBHWX UECHHOCTER, APHHRTHX FOCNOACTBYM- 
MMMM KnaCCaMM M CTaHAapTHM308aHHWX B MX DIE M MAPOBOZIpennn, 92 


e3 Zirmunskij (1936), p. 100. 
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To explain what he meant, Zirmunskij wisely quoted examples from the 
German language: "polenta^ (sic), "Bullen", "Schupos" instead of "Polizei" 
['police']; "Kies" and "Moos" for "Geld" ['money']; and "stempeln" for "to be 
unemployed*. His comment in this context is worth noting: 


Takne xaprounuwe nepeocuscCneHHs. A0nXHM PACCMATPHBATbCR KAK nposasneuue 
KNaccoBon 6ope6u, KOTOPAR BegeTCR cpencTrBauM 5$3wKAa, pajobnau anenumu 
odMuManbeHyM $paay rocnoncTByewero couMansHOro mnposo33peHna.®4 


Within a class dialect there is the phenomenon of npogeccnonanbHan nexcH- 
«a ('professional' or 'technical terminology' such as those of hunters, 
fishermen, miners and industrial workers. During the socialist revolution 
increasing numbers of professional terms of the industrial labourers pene- 
trated into the national language. This affected the national language in 
two ways: it became more democratic and its ideological content changed. 
Some professional terminologies now included words referring to a "wider 
area of professional life" although the standard language already con- 
tained words for these phenomena. Only the initiated understand these 
words (e.g. "doctor" for "cook" among sailors). They form the basis for 
professional jargons (social Jargons).** Similar observations can be made 
among groups not engaged in production, such as soldiers, school children 
and especially university students. In these Jargons new words are formed 
according to standard language patterns, but the jargon words normally 
connote irony and parody. It is basically "a kind of social amusement or 
word game serving the principles of emotional expressiveness^.** 

Argot takes a special place among the jargons. It is the language of 
the déclassé (beggars, vagabonds, rogues) and of other social groups which 
are in contact with the former (hawkers, artisans and others). For these 
people argot is like a tool in their professional pursuits; it also helps in 
their self-defence and resistance against society." Argot differs from oth- 
er jargons mainly on account of its professional function. As a secret Ian- 
guage it represents a signal by which the déclassé recognize each other. 
Like the other jargons it is a parasite of the mother tongue of argot 
speakers and represents their second linguistic or rather their second 


lexical system. 


** Ibid., p. 101. 
es Ibid., p. 114. 
ss Ibid., p. 119. 
e? Ibid. 
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Zirmunskij felt that the protest against society which is implicit in 
the argot of the déclassé was less important than the workers' linguistic 
class war, which was, after all, being fought with ideologically reinter- 
preted argotisms: 


MHpoBo33peHMe AexnaccHpoBaHHoro Npenctasnaer 60nee nnn MeHee ocoa- 
HaHHyM KpMTMKy onpeneneHHBsX CTOPOH cyuecrBywuMx oÓmnecTBeHHBX OTHOUe- 
HMM. flpasna, 3Ta KpMTMKa HOCMT hapTM3aHCKMM, AHAPXMUeCKHH xapaxTep, 
OHa He nponMKkroBaHa cKnaAnwBaxowehncsa pesoneuMOHHOM MAeonormden nognsMabo- 
meroca O6MECTBEHHOFO Knacca, KOTOpoMy ApHHagnexnT Ó6ynymee. Uponna n 
KMOP, Hacweuka n npeapeH4de K cyaecTByMueMy NOPORNAWTCA He CTODbKO 
nonoxMTenbHbelM COUMASLHbEIM MWAeanoM, CKONbKO HMÜ'MDnMCTMuUeECKMM OTpHUAHHEM 
BCex oÓ6me3aHauMMBWX COUuManbHsX UueHHOCTeM, aHapxmuecKnm ÓyHTapcTBOM M 
uMHMueckHM awopanM3MOM, Tem He meHee MeTajopHMueckMe caenrn H nepeo- 
CMBiCneHMa, XxapakTepHse ANA ceMaHTMKM apro, packpsBaerT cBOoeo6pa3Hyrm 
MAeonorM6, OCHOBaHHyM Ha Bpaxaue6HocTM K COUMANDHUIM Hneanam n o6ue- 
CTBEHHOR MOpan4 rocnoacrBysemwero Knacca, 3akpenneHHbM B HaUuMOHAa/ZbHOM 
a3uKe, S 


The linguistic mixture consisting of urban "prostorečle" and argot 
[thieves' cant] is called "slang" in English. In French it is known as "ar- 
got". The incorporation of argot [thieves' cant] into slang marks the end 
of argot as a professional language. Zirmunskij describes the "new" argot 
as follows: 


HoBoe apro np46nwxaeTc» K Tiny xaproHa, HO MMeeT Ó60nee WHPOKYM COUM- 
aneHye 6a3y, uem crapwe npodeccHoHanbeHO-KOphnopaTMBHuWe xaproHw,. Apro- 
TMueckas NEKCHKa, YTpaTHB CBO npojeccHoHanbeHun M cekpeTHWÁA xapakK- 
Tep., ChyXMT CPEACTBOM 3MOUuMOHanbHOM 3KCnpeccHM, o6pa3Horo, 3hemnctTH- 
«ecKoro, MPONNHUECKOFO cnoBoynoTrpe6neuMa B cpepe noBcenHneBnOro Ó6uro- 
Boro O6menna.®® 


Of all Soviet linguists, Zirmunskij has probably had the most lasting 
influence on Soviet sociolectology. Most of his statements, once cleansed 
of their Marrist ideology, have remained valid to this day. This holds true 
especially for the terminology he introduced for such concepts as "techni- 
cal vocabulary", "jargon", "argot", and "slang", which he based on defini- 
tions given by Western linguists. His success is of course not exclusively 
due to a lucky coincidence, but rather to the fact that he confined him- 
self to reporting on linguistic habits in feudal and capitalist societies. 
Strictly speaking, he merely sifted and evaluated Western research data 
and their significance from the point of view of the prevailing ideology of 
Marx, Engels, Lenin and Stalin. By ignoring the real linguistic situation in 
the rising socialist state he became still less vulnerable. But it would be 


ss Ibid., pp. 162-163. 
. Ibid., p. 153. 
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wrong to think that the "new doctrine" did not influence Zirmunskij's the- 
ories.® Marrism, although even at that time not free of public criticism, 
was undoubtedly the determining linguistic doctrine.’ For obvious reasons 
Zirmunskij could not and would not ignore it. The national languages in 
capitalist countries were to him social dialects - an attitude which fully 
concurred with Marr's concept of linguistic differentiation between social 
classes. After all, only socalism can create the necessary conditions for a 
truly common national language; and it also levels out any linguistic dif- 
ferences between country and town. 

In this hypothesis Marr's concept of a world language has merely 
been reduced to national dimensions. In 1930 at the XVIth Party Congress 
of the Soviet Communist Party, Stalin gave Marr's doctrine the necessary 
political clout by repeatedly referring to it in his statement of accounts 
as a "fusion of national cultures into one common culture with one com- 
mon language, once socialism has conquered the world "a 

Considering the prevailing atmosphere on the "linguistic front", it is 
hardly surprising that in a fundamental work of Zirmunskij's calibre Poli- 
vanov was not mentioned at all. Nor was Lichatev referred to. The reason 
for this omission might simply have been the author's unawareness of the 
as yet little known work of the English specialist, who was also a proof- 
reader and subsequently a literary scholar. Or it might have been too late 
(or too risky?) to include Lichatev in his book, which was based on a se- 
ries of lectures dating from 1931-34. 

A treatise on the Russian aeroplane pilot language published under 
the guidance of B. A. Larin in the same year as Zirmunskij's outstandig 
book remained comparatively free of ideological and Marrist influences.™ 


*9 Girke, Jachnow (1974), pp. 28-30, 51, count Zirmunskij among the fol- 
lowers of Marxist sociological teachings in Soviet linguistics. This 
attitude appears unjustified to me as it completely ignores some of 
Zirmunskij's fundamental statements, dictated by Marrisn. 

31 See V. B. Aptekar', N. Ja. Marr i novoe učenie o jazyke, Moskva, 
1934, p. 153, who criticises Marr for confusing the two concepts of 
"social class" and "social group". 

32I. V. Stalin, "Polititeskij otlet Central'nogo komiteta XVI s-ezdu 
VKP(b)," in: Sočinenja, vol. 12, Moskva, 1953, pp. 369-370. 

*3 Horbatsch (1978), p. 14, note 17, is mistaken in bis assumption that 
all the Russian argotisms quoted by 2irmunskij have been taken from 
LichaCev's essay. The lexical material was supplied by Larin and his 
colleagues and others. Lichalev does not at all appear in Zirmun- 
skij's book. 

**L. V. Uspenskij, “Materialy po jazyku russkich letCikov," in: Jazyk i 
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Under the generic term of npodecchHoHaneHwe PnanekTu ('professional dia- 
lects’) the following languages are enumerated: the languages of hunters, 
sailors and urban déclassé on the one hand, and the new cneunanpnue 
33wKM ('special languages’) from the areas of chemistry, metallurgy, trans- 
port etc. on the other. Special languages vary considerably in content. 
Some consist of only ^a handful of special terms", others are "much more 
self-contained and complex". Their heterogeneity depends on the age of 
the professional dialects, the social standing of the profession, the degree 
of isolation of one profession from the others, the training conditions for 
specialists, their contacts with foreign colleagues and last but not least 
the psychological attitudes of employees and persons outside the profes- 
sions towards their work.* In extreme cases some employees (such as 
those of the Moscow metro, the radio operators in the Arctic, female typ- 
ists etc.) may over a certain period of time create their own s9w«oBue 
cneu-cucremku ('special little linguistic systems'). Special languages com- 
bine written expressions with the professional argot - the prostorečle, so 
to speak - which is only used orally. The core of the Russian pilot lan- 
guage is composed of borrowed French argotisms and technical terms. The 
French influence is explained by the fact that during the first quarter of 
this century French flying schools played the leading role in the training 
of pilots. The rest of the pilot language consists of words from the sail- 
ors' language, thieves' cant, "exotically coined metaphors" and the un- 
avoidable Russian war. Pilots come from the most diverse social and pro- 
fessional backgrounds, and every one of them contributes something new 
to their language. If one differentiates between argotisms on the one hand 
and technical terms on the other, two opposing tendencies become appar- 
ent: argotisms tend to change into technical terms and technical terms by 
means of affixation into argotisms. Precise but impractical (too long) 
technical terms are shortened and compressed. 

The scientists working with Larin had originally planned to compile a 
volume on professional dialects. But this plan was never realized. A large 
amount of data collected in field work on the language of workers also 


mySlenie, VI-VII, Moskva-Leningrad, 1936, pp. 161-217. A list of 
words can be found on pp. 198-217. 

*5 Ibid., p. 162. 

*¢ Ibid. 
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remained unpublished.” 1936 thus turned out to be the crucial year for 
Soviet sociolectology and sociolinguistics in general, for from then on and 
for many years to come no publications would be made. All research had 
practically come to a stand- still. 

A survey of the period between the Revolution and the year 1936 
reveals that Larin gave the strongest impulses towards the research of 
Russian non-literary languages. Although after 1931 he no longer pub- 
lished any work of his own, his influence was felt everywhere, as evi- 
denced by the publications of Zirmunskij and Uspenskij. Other linguists 
changed over to the Marrist camp (Sor) or suffered suppression (Poliva- 
nov). At a time when efforts were made at unifying the Russian language 
and raising language planning to a multinational level, questions on soci- 
olectology had to take second place. Besides, the socialist system could 
offer no satisfactory explanations for the existence of jargons, argots and 
slang, which - according to Zirmunskij's Interpretation — served purposes 
of protest and class war. These contradictions in the long run proved In- 
surmountable, for even the most brilliant dialectician and a society free 
of class antagonisms would at least have had to admit indirectly the ex- 
Istence of antagonisms. But this was against the interests of the authori- 
ties, who ruled that "language should function as a driving belt within a 
social superstructure^, as Marr put it in accordance with Lenin.* And in a 
highly official publication dedicated to the XVIIth Party Congress of the 
Soviet Communist Party, an illustrious collective of authors expressed the 
following opinion: 


BnarHwe cnoBa OTAensMT narepunka oT Bceñ crpamn, Aenawr ero uenose- 
KOM OTAeAnbHOÀ HBLUMM, OTNeNbHOM COUNANBHON rpynnWpoBKkM. Yenosex, KO- 
Top «cTyuMT no 6nary», NepecTaeT GI COBeTCKMM uenoBekxow,?? 


*7 Ibid., pp. 192-193, and Zirmunskij (1936), p. 97. 

99 See N. Ja. Marr, “Jazyk i nmysSlenie," in: Izbrannye raboty, vol. 3, 
Moskva-Leningrad, 1934, p. 91. Lenin believed it was the unions' 
duty to ensure a cooperation between the avant-garde (Party) and the 
masses. In this context he spoke of the "transmissions" from the 
Party to the people. 

** Belomorsko-Baltijskij kanal imeni Stalina. Istorija stroitel'stva 
pod redakciej M. Gor'kogo, L. Averbacha, S. Firina, Moskva, 1934, 
p. 356. The collecive authorship was also shared by V. Inber, 
Vs. Ivanov, V. Kataev, A. Tichonov, A. Tolstoj, V. Sklovskij, M. Zo- 
SCenko and others. 
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This uniguely radical statement reguires no further comment. It vividly 
Illustrates the prevailing attitude in the Soviet Union towards thieves' 
cant. The conseguences for research are not difficult to guess at.!% 


3. The Stalin Period 


In the summer of 1950 Stalin created a general stir by publishing in the 
Party newspaper Pravda a series of articles on guestions of Marxism and 
linguistics. These articles, after a brief public discussion, dealt the death 
blow to Marrism as the current doctrine of Soviet linguistics.!?! It would 
be a complete misinterpretation of facts if Marrism were to be seen as in- 
dependent of Stalinism. The exact opposite was the case: Marrism was part 
and parcel of Stalinism. This is corroborated by the frequent references to 
Stalin in linguistic treatises after the early thirties. If Soviet linguistics 
is looked at in Its right historical perspective, the Stalin period begins 
with the early thirties. Until 1950 Stalin, being a non-linguist, had mod- 
estly kept in the background. But now he suddenly appeared in the public 
limelight as a "genius among linguists” who claimed to have been unaware 
of the mischief the Marrlsts had created. After the summer of 1950 lan- 
guage in a class society no longer depended on social classes, nor was It 
a category of the social superstructure. It served everybody, no matter 
what his social background or status, equally as a means of communica- 
tlon. The national language was no longer a class language but only and 
always an o6menapoaHun ginn (‘language of all the people'). The social 
stratification of the language of all the people was now reduced to the 
existence of "class dialects", "jargons" and "salon" languages which had 
been created by the aristocracy and the upper middle class for their own 


purposes. Certain expressions and phrases of these jargons stood out on 


199 In this context the article "Zargon," in: Literaturnaja Enciklopedi- 
Ja, vol. 4, Moskva, 1930, col. 157, is of interest. Mention is sade 
here of the word "Tjuremnyj fol'klor", which is, however, absent 
from vol. 11, Moskva, 1939, where it should have been listed. In the 
Same volume the essay "Tjuremnaja poezija", referred to under "Vor- 
ovskaja poézija" (vol. 2, Moskva, 1929, p. 310), is also absent. 

191 The articles which had appeared separately on 20 June, 4 July and 2 
August 1950 were combined in the treatise by I. Stalin, Marksiza i 
voprosy jazykoznanja, Moskva, 1950. 
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account of their 'affectedness and politeness and were free of such 'crude' 
expressions as occurred in the national language". Stalin called these Jar- 
gons orsersnenna OT o6menaponHoro a3exa ("divergences from the language 
of all the people) For the above-mentioned reasons they were condemned 
to "vegetate" without developing into independent languages which could 
have suppressed or replaced the national language.!% 

With Marrism superseded, the situation did not essentially change for 
Soviet sociolectology. The complete research stop was not lifted but rather 
more firmly cemented. Marr's postulate for the development of a world 
language after the victory of socialism as defined at the VXIth Party 
Congress in 1930 not only retained its validity but was laid down In even 
greater detail: uniform "zonal languages" were to evolve from the many 
national languages, and they would combine to form one common interna- 
tional language. The international language would absorb the "best ele- 
ments of the national and zonal languages".!9 The existence of jargons 
(not as Stalin had defined them), slang and prostorečle was simply den!ed, 
for they had no right to exist in the Soviet society. They stood in the 
way of creating and perfecting a common language on national and inter- 
national levels. The government could show no interest in researching 
them. 


4. The Period After Stalin and Today 


After the XXth Congress of the Soviet Communist Party in February 1956 
the "destallnization" of Soviet linguistics started with a fundamental ar- 
ticle which appeared in the well-known magazine Bonpocu 33WKO3HàHH3 
("Questions of Linguistics").!9* In early 1957 St. Stojkov's article on Bul- 
garian social dialects appeared in the same magazine. The article had al- 
ready been published in Bulgarian in 1947. Its Russian version was now to 


settle accounts with Stalinism and serve as a linguistic guinea pig.!® It 


192 Ibid., pp. 10-12, 37. 

193 Ibid., pp. 45, 46. 

104 See the article "O nekotorych aktual'nych zadatach sovremennogo so- 
vetskogo jazykoznanija," in: VJa, 1956, no. 4, pp. 3-13. 

193 St, Stojkov, "Social'nye dialekty (Na materiale bolgarskogo jazy- 
ka)," in: VJa, 1957, no. 1, pp. 78-84. Cf. St. Stojkov, "Bälgarskite 
socialni govori," in: Ezik i literatura, vol. II, 1947, bk. 5, 
pp. 1-14. 
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was excellently suited for this purpose because Stojkov was, to put it 
mildly, deeply indebted to Zirmunskij for his concept of social dialects. 
The author divides social dialects Into professional dialects and jargons. 
The latter represent lexical deviations (Stalin called them “divergences") 
from the o6wmenapon«wA »3w«. They evolve within social groups which aim 
at linguistic isolation. This is why jargons cannot have any "socially use- 
fui function". They represent "distorted and corrupted language". Jargons 
include: a) secret dialects of rogues and itinerant artisans; b) group dia- 
lects (class dialects), Le slang of secondary school pupils and university 
students, soldiers, sportsmen and others; c) the class dialects of the old 
aristocracy (in Germany, France, Russia and elsewhere, not, however, in 
Bulgaria). Once jargon words start infiltrating the prostoretle or colloquial 
language, these become "overloaded and corrupt". Stojkov ventured the 
following prognosis: in the course of time secret dialects will disappear, 
and professional dialects will become Increasingly more isolated, while 
group dialects will change and be spoken by growing numbers of people. 

Stojkov's article was designed to present Stalin's postulates In their 
proper context. to provide arguments against them and indirectly to draw 
attention to the research results of the twentles and thirties which were 
to serve as a basis for future work.!9* It is easy to see why the leading 
Soviet sociolinguists ~ those who were still alive - felt no longer Inclined 
to become involved again in a research subject which was completely con- 
trolled by politics. 


106 Girke and Jachnow (1974), p. 70, give a negative and incorrect re- 
view of the article. While referring to the expressions oómenaponuun 
»3w« and Knaccoswe waprons they claim that Stojkov is "trading in 
Stalins's ideology". The first expresssion stands for the same thing 
that Zirmunskij (1936) meant by o6mmü a3w« (‘common language’), 
namely a language spoken equally by all social strata. This concept 
was given a somewhat more vivid expression by Stalin's oó6uenaponuwn. 
As regards the second expression Girke and Jachnow seem to suggest 
that Stojkov had taken over Stalin's concept of class jargons. But 
according to $tojkov, ciass jargons were only one of three different 
kinds of jargons and not, as Stalin claimed, jargon in general. Be 
even states that a few Bulgarian expressions are not enough to speak 
of a jargon of the Bulgarian bourgeoisie. The term "class jargon" as 
used by Stojkov is certainly open to discussion. At any rate, due to 
these unjustified remarks, Zirmunskij has now also become an object 
of criticism, probably unintentionally, for the two German linguists 
who were otherwise basically in agreement with his work. 
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Another attempt at activating Soviet research of argots and jargons 
was started in 1963 with renewed criticism of Stalins' dogmas.!” Next, in 
accordance with the practice which had proved effective some years ear- 
lier, Lichatev's treatise, written in 1938 but banned from publication for 
25 years, was now finally printed.’ This gesture was intended to encour- 
age the discussion of topical questions within Marxist linguistics. Some of 
these questions were: What is the difference between argot words and or- 
dinary words? When are argot words used or what is their social] function? 
What are the objective causes for the existence of argot words? 

Lichatev had already provided answers to all these questions. He had 
pointed out the specifically emotive connotations and the almost ubiqui- 
tous humorous or comical elements of argotisms by which argot speakers - 
and non-argot speakers — easily recognize the words. The comical element 
of argotlsms normally arises from the external circumstances of their 
coinage. Therefore it wouid be more correctly called "comical element in 
potentia" as it becomes lost with a change of circumstances.!® Comical ef- 
fects can be achieved with witticisms, archaic words, provincial expres- 
sions, foreign words and plays on syliables (among pedlars). Plays on syl- 
lables create the impression of a foreign language. In effect any word 
which is new compared to its more common synonym can be turned into an 
argotism.!!? Since argotisms are closely tied up with the social milieu of 
their coinage, their emotive connotations cannot be readily appreciated by 
members of other sccial groups: 


Uene apro - BUCMERTL Bpaxae6Hywe cTuxHe. Bor nouewy BCAKOE aprotnue- 
CKoe cnoBo ANA npencraBMTena uyxoa COUMANDHOA Cpenw KAXeTCa UNHMU- 
Hom, BynbrapHeM, CBMAeTEenbCTByXWAM O KAKOA~TO UEPCTBOCTH, Henonarnn- 
BOCTM, KOCHOCTM DCH, Óe3XAnoCTHOCTM, HeyCTynuMBOCTM, 8 ANA camoro 
aprorMpyemero, Hapsny C OCTpOyMMEeM, XDneéCTKOCTbM, MMeeT eme OTTEHOK 
npMnonaMATOCTM M name repoMuHocTM, iit 


Although argotlsms have a strong tendency to spread, their use remains 
confined to a closed circle of speakers, however large their numbers. The 


197 See V. V. Vinogradov, "O preodolenii posledstvij kul'ta ličnosti v 
sovetskon jazykoznanii," in: Izvestija Akademii nauk SSSR. Serija 
literatury i jazyka, vol XXII, 4th instalment, 1963, pp. 273-288. 

199 p. S. Lichatev, “Argotiteskie slova professional'noj reči," in: 
Razvitie grammatiki v leksike sovremennogo russkogo jazyka, Moskva, 
1964, pp. 311-359. 

19* Lichatev (1964), pp. 336-337. 

119 Ibid., pp. 339, 342. 

11! Ibid., p. 346. 
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smaller the circle, the more lively the reception of argotisms and the 
easier their coinage and distribution. Invested with the ulterior motive of 
a shared attitude, they display a mocking and critical view of reality.!!2 
Reality is kept at a distance; energy and stamina are preserved. in some 
cases this attitude arises from a wish for self-protection or even for es- 
cape. Alcoholics, for example, have funny expressions for pubs, beverages 
and intoxicatlon to show they are not addicts and are perfectly in control 
of themselves. (The expression nopreennrenocce 'portwine comrade’ taken 
from the political register raises a laugh when playfully confused with 
German "Parteigenosse" 'party comrade'). In other cases argotisms are used 
to play down errors or dangerous situations.!! 

AS important as psychological reasons might be, Lichatev considered 
argots fundamentally the products of socio-economic factors. This is dem- 
onstrated by the similarity of argots in different countries. Argotisms oc- 
cur in the npođdeccnonanbtnag peub (‘professional speech) wherever chance 
elements break the routine of work and the normal work processes, where 
faults or shortcomings occur and the "social environment is sufficiently 
intimate”. Technical language (terminology) differs from argot mainly in 
that no special, close social contact is necessary between the speakers.!!* 
Every profession has its own technical terminology, not, however, its own 
argot words. But argotisms as well as technical terms may be current in 
the same soclal group. Their share in the various argots differs. Argot 
speakers, being bilingual throughout, consciously make their choice of ar- 
gotisms or ordinary words dependent on situations and interlocutors.!13 

Lichatev had stated that argots most commonly arise in times of 
economic changes. during crises which characterize capitalism. New phe- 
nomena are initially referred to with argot expressions which in the 
course of time turn into "nominative technical terms" deprived of their 
emotive content.!!É* Dangerous professions are also susceptible to argots. 
The greater the risk involved, the more numerous the argot expressions 


for death and the process of dying. The coining of an argot word is most 


112 Ibid., p. 343. 

113 Ibid., p. 347 (I heard the expression noptsemHrenocce in 1981 in 
Leningrad. In Pskov they say sepwmaxt ‘Wehrmacht’ [German army] in- 
stead of Bepuyr 'Wermut' [vermouth]. 

114 Tbid., pp. 348-349, 352. 

11? Tbid., p. 333. 

116 Tbid., p. 356. 
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easily and concretely explained in the context of production. But to ex- 
plain the existence of the 6wrosoe apro (‘everyday argot'), where "Ideo- 
logical considerations" come into play, is far more difficuit.!!? 

We must mention that Licha¢ev was obliged to acknowledge Marrism 
and the Communist ideology. Two examples will show how courageously, 
cunningly and cynically he went about this task. He wrote: ^Apro ecrb 
*8neHHe STOPHUHOTO AIWKOSOTO pana Haa OÓwuHOAM peubW, RBNeHHE HAaAcTpoeu- 
Horo nopaaxa."!!® He plays on words in such a way that the Marrist dogma 
of language as part of the superstructure appears as a big joke. The word 
KancTpoeunwA nopsaaoK ("category of superstructure”) can only be under- 
stood as Marxist "superstructure^. In the given context, however, "super- 
structure" is used in its literal] meaning of the second linguistic order. 
Strictly speaking, this results in a superstructure above the "superstruc- 
ture^. No less charming is the following statement: 


(...] npodeccnu c passMTuM uyscTsom Knaccosoñ CONMAAPHOCTH NOUTH He 
aproTMpyMT. Apro, Takum o6paaoMw, 8 NONHOÄ wepe woxeT GwTb oxapakrTe- 
PHIOBAHO KAN CNERCTBME anapxnn KAnHTanMCTMuecKOFrO XO3RACTBA M KAK 
ero SwipaxeHne, KAN MAeOnorMa anuapxuueckoro memnennponerapnara. Aap- 
XHA KanMTaAnMCTMuecKkoro NPOM3BOACTBA, KpH3MCH M OrpoMHwe BTOpMđEHNA 
CTMXMM, CNYYAAHOCTH 8 C8334 C nporMBOpeuMBOCTeM KanWTankcrHueckoro 
xo3aAcTBa COINaMT HaMÓ6onee Ó6naronpasTwHe YCNOSHA ana O6PAIOBAaHuR 
MHOFrOuMCheHHwX lpynn aprotupymanx ti? 


These sentences are in total agreement with Soviet ideology. But their full 
meaning becomes clear only in the context of a quotation by F. Engels 
about coincidences in a capitalist society. Apparently wishing to cor- 
roborate and confirm his own statement, Lichatev let this quotation follow 
immediately after: 


[...] thus we find that [among the most highly developed nations of 
our time] the stated aims are enormously disproportionate to the 
achieved results, that unforseen results decide the day and uncon- 
trolled forces are mightier by far than those which were intention- 
ally set in motion. 120 


Anybody can see that conditions referred to by Engels prevailed in the 
Socialist Soviet Union in 1938 as well as in 1964 and that Lichatev in- 


tentionally led his own statement ad absurdum.!?! His argot examples were 


117 Tbid., p. 354. "Everyday argot" stands for "slang". 

119 Ibid., p. 333. See also p. 324. 

11? Tbid., p. 356. 

120 Ibid., p. 357. The quotation is from “Dialectics of nature," e.g. 
in: K. Marx, F. Engels, Werke, vol. 20, Berlin, 1962, p. 323. 

121 Article 1 of the Constitution of the USSR dated 5-12-1936 says: Cows 
Coserck4x CouManucTMueckux Pecny6nuk ecre counanncruueckoe rocynap- 
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largely taken from Soviet reality. His observations were egually valid for 
Russian argotisms: 


APFOTHUECKOe CNOBO CHFTHANHIHPyeT Heynauy, NOPbB, MeOprarA3OBAHHOCTbB, 
apro B npoqeccHM 803MOXHO TONBKO NPH XHNHMMMeECKOM OTHOUeHMM K XO3RK- 
cT80BaHWM, K npow38oAcTBeHHOMy npoueccy (...).!22 


All he was really interested in was to show what work or production 
processes are responsible for the creation of argotisms. Lichatev also 
pointed out that apart from argotisms and technical terms, professional 
languages comprised a third lexical layer. Words belonging to this layer 
were - unlike argot words - persistently also used for communication with 
outsiders, displacing their more colloquial synonyms. Fishermen say pu6a 
MAéT instead of pu6a nnwséT, woodcutters say AepeBo MAaéT instead of ne- 
peso nanaer. Such expressions are employed to demonstrate that their 
speakers know their jobs and have a professional attitude towards them.!2 

Lichatev dealt at length with the question of the secret character of 
argot. Most Russian and Soviet linguists were convinced that argots were 
secret languages. Nor did Lichatev repudiate the existence of secret lan- 
guages within castes, secret societies and other groups. But by drawing on 
French and English research, he furnished proof that Russian professional 
argots (of traders and craftsmen etc.) were by no means secret. The wide- 
spread opinion regarding the secret character of argots was nothing but a 
Jegend which could be traced back to sensationally dressed-up relevations 
about secret languages. Lichatev claimed that in almost all cases, precon- 
ceived ideas had been at work which were far removed from actual facts. 
He brought the following arguments against the secret character of Rus- 
sian argots in the 19th century: 1) all social groups (pedlars, bargemen, 
fishermen, singing beggars, itinerant tailors and others) who speak argot 
allegedly for reasons of secrecy were referred to as criminals; 2) argotisms 
were used for naming such harmless objects as food, drinks, parts of the 
body etc.; 3) because of the small number of argotisms, conversations of 
any duration became impossible without recourse to Russian words; 4) ar- 


got expressions covered only a limited range of phenomena; 5) argotisms 


CTBO pa6ounx M KpecTban. This date is considered the key date for 
the victory of socialism in the USSR, for by then essential aspects 
of socialism had been established. 

122 Lichatev (1964), p. 358. 

123 Ibid. 
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were used by children and were known to isolated strata of the popula- 
tion, e.g. landowners; 6) argotlsms easily changed milieus; 7) argots con- 
sisted largely (about two thirds, according to Lichatev) of the same lexi- 
cal material; 8) using language in order to keep something secret did not 
mean that the language used was secret and artificial; 9) the humorous 
and jocular aspects of argots and 10) scientific observations of linguistic 
evolution refuted the legend of the secrecy of argots.!?* 

Lichatev's criticism did not go as far as Dauzat's, who maintained 
that argots developed and renewed themselves just like ordinary languages 
and that popular argot (l'argot populaire) was the language which was 
truly progressive, a continuation of the colloquial language. Pursuing 
Dauzat's argument further, Lichatev logically concluded that argot would 
be the language of the future, and that rogues, being the main and most 
persistent argot speakers, would represent the "avant-garde of clviliza- 
tion”.!29 Attributing argots to certain social groups - the déclassé or peo- 
pie "on the periphery of society", such as the proletariat or lumpenprole- 
tariat - was unsatisfactory to Lichatev because it was "sociological for- 
malism". It was a mere labelling which failed to uncover the causes for 
the existence of argots.!?* 

After careful consideration Lichatev's treatise on argot was selected 
for discussion, as it offered several advantages. It was free from Marrist 
influence, it satisfied the demands of Soviet ideology, and it could, at 
least formally, be interpreted within the boundaries of this ideology. Fur- 
thermore, thanks to the considerable time gap which lay between the 
writing and printing of the treatise, there was ample opportunity for 
positive or negative criticisms. Author and publisher alike could not be 
made directly responsible for its content, and a chance was offered either 


124 Ibid., pp. 312-329, 335, 336 incl. note 65. 

123 Ibid., p. 329. Dauzat, who refuted the secret character of the ar- 
gots, was harshly criticized by someone who had first-hand experi- 
ence of rogues and their argot. M. de Santerre offers a fine eye- 
witness account of the behaviour patterns, activities and mentality 
of incarcerated professional criminals in the Soviet Union. See his 
studies Sovetskie poslevoennye konclageri i ich obitateli. Institut 
po izuteniju SSSR. Issledovanija i materialy, serija II, no. 77, 
Mjunchen, 1960, and Ihr Name ist Legion. Zwölf Jahre unter Berufs- 
verbrechern in der Sowjetunion, München, 1962. The first title con- 
tains a fenya glossary on pp. 98-112. 

126 Larin had also objected to attributing certain argots to certain so- 
cial groups. 
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to revert to former positions within Soviet sociolectology or to reconsider 
them critically. A handy, comfortable and riskless way had been found to 
link up with the research of the twenties and thirties. 

In the course of the destalinization of sociolinguistics (the postulate 
of the common language and the expression o6üueHaponHbñ a3zemx survived in 
spite of everything) Zirmunskij took the floor again.'?? However, unable to 
serve up fresh ideas, he held on to his old concept of sociolinguistic 
stratification in a class society. But he no longer unambiguously attribut- 
ed social dialects to corresponding social classes, which he now treated as 
social levels or layers. Piled on top of each other, these layers formed a 
Pyramid with an open top. Its broad base was composed of local dialects, 
its centre of semi-dialects, and the upper social stratum, which was more 
or less strongly unified, consisted of the colloquial form of literary lan- 
guage. The pyramid remained open because a unified written form of the 
literary language was an unrealizable ideal. 

As in the thirties, the actual linguistic situation in the Soviet Un- 
ion, that is to say in socialism, stayed outside his considerations. Argots 
and jargons were ignored, as before, as not belonging among the social di- 
alects. To his understanding they represented a sociolinguistic problem 
which was fundamentally different from that of social dialects: argots and 
Jargons were systems of words and phrases serving particular professional 
or social groups, and as such they were parasites of language classified 
as dialect.!23 

This attitude could naturally not serve as a starting point for a re- 
vivai of research into argots and jargons, which, according to Zirmunski’s 
own statement, had been discontinued in the early thirties out of concern 
for the "purity of the Russian language”.!2? 


127 The term oëngeuaponunb air as used by Stalin is in complete agree- 
ment with the expression o6wenapouHOoe couManWcTMueckoe rocynapcTBo, 
which characterizes the type of state organization realized in the 
USSR. 

129 See V. M. Zirmunskij, “Problemy social'noj dialektologii," in: Iz- 
vestija Akademii nauk SSSR. Serija literatury i jazyka, vol. XXIII, 
2nd instalment., 1964, pp. 99-112; idem, "Problema social'noj dif- 
ferenciacii jazykov,” in: Jazyk i obsSCestvo, Moskva, 1968, pp. 22- 
38; idem, "Marksizm i social naja lingvistika," in: Voprosy social'- 
noj lingvistiki, Leningrad, 1969, pp. 5-25 (see esp. pp. 8-10, 16, 
20-21). 

129 Zirmunskij (1969), p. 10. The article "O jazyke" by M. Gor'kij pub- 
lished in 1933 is also of some importance; in it the author pleads 


for the purity of the Russian language. It can be found in Gor'kij, 
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AS one began to remember the former successes of social dialectology. 
E. D. Polivanov was rehabilitated In 1964.139 In this connection L. I. 
Skvorcov deserves to be mentioned. As a representative of the new gener- 
atlon of Soviet sociolinguists, he took up the long-neglected research of 
Jargons. He chose the works by Larin, Polivanov, Lichatev, Zirmunskij and 
M. N. Peterson as his starting point.331 Of central interest was to him the 
MOonoAéxHuAa xaproM ('youth jargon') and its relationship to npocropeune and 
the literary language, and also questions of language policy. 

Skvorcov sees jargon or rather youth jargon not as a "closed system 
of speech of a normally antagonistic group", for such a system would "lack 
a linguistic foundation" in the Soviet Union. He sees it rather as a xap- 
FOoHMO OKpaueHHas, xaproHHooÓ6pa3aHas, xaproHM3MpoSaHMHas nexcnka ('a vocab- 
ulary coloured by jargon. a jargon-like, jargonized vocabularyg') to which 
the terms xaproHWsuHposaHHoe npocTropeune ('jargonised prostoretcie') or 
simply cneur ('slang also apply.!* 

Youth jargon or youth slang consists of a npowasoAacrSeHHoe nexcnuec- 
xoe sanpo (‘lexical core connected with production’) and an o6meGuroson 
cnosape (‘common colloquial vocabulary'). Its "production-conditioned core" 
consists of words and phrases directly connected with the production, 
work or profession of young people. The "common everyday vocabulary" 
refers to life in general, daily existence and human relations. It includes 
expressive and evaluating phrases and forms of address as well as emo- 
tlve and evaluating vocabulary such as professionalisms, dialectal expres- 


sions, foreign loans and jargons. Loans from the socially stigmatized na- 


O literature. Literaturno-kritileskie stat'i, Moskva, 1953, pp. 568- 
663. 

139 See Materialy konferencii "Aktual'nye voprosy sovremennogo jazyko- 
znanija i lingvisticeskoe nasledie E. D. Polivanova." Vol. I: Tezisy 
dokladov i soob$Cenij meZvuzovskoj lingvistiCeskoj konferencii 9-15 
sentjabrja 1964 g., Samarkand, 1964. There: L. I. Skvorcov, "O zna- 
tenii E. D. Polivanova v oblasti social'noj dialektologii," pp. 27- 
29. 

131 M. N. Peterson's "Jazyk, kak social'noe javlenie," in: Učenye zapis- 
ki Instituta jazyka i literatury RANIION, vol. I (Lingvistiteskaja 
sekcija), Moskva, 1927, pp. 5-21, reviews French sociolinguistic 
works. But for the research of argots and jargons his contribution 
is not so important. 

133 L. I. Skvorcov, "Ob ocenkach jazyka molode2i (žargon i jazykovaja 
politika)," in: Voprosy kul'tury reči, 5th instalment, Moskva, 1964, 
pp. 45-70; idem, Vzaimodejstvie literaturnogo jazyka i social'nycb 
dialektov. (Avtoreferat kandidatskoj dissertacii.) Moskva, 1966. 
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6yxcxo-cTMnaxM4^ xapron (‘Jargon of musicians and of youthful imitators of 
Western fashions, music, and life-styles') and the sports jargon take a 
special place because they normaily find an indirect way into the youth 
jargon, i.e. via the uHTepxaproH ('interjargon'). Interjargon contains the 
colioquial vocabularies of different jargons and is the expressive style of 
colloquial speech. It draws its vocabulary mainly from argotisms (cant 
words) which undergo semantic widening in the new environment. This 
neutralizes their connotative meanings, e.g. xeepa 'gang of rogues' > xeepa 
'clique'. Compared to literary standards argotisms are highiy expressive, 
but compared to thieves' cant their expressiveness has become weak or 
compietely neutralized. 

Youth slang is the connecting link between literary language and 
those areas of speech which fall outside the literary language, such as 
argots and jargons. It can be regarded as a socio-stylistic variation of 
speech or as a couManeHo-peueson cTune ('social style of speech') which 
borders on the lowest stratum of the ordinary colloquial vocabulary. Youth 
slang thus belongs to the speech hierarchy which falls outside the liter- 
ary language.!? 

Skvorcov observed that youth jargon was mainly spoken by school 
pupils, college students and young workers and male employees living 
mostly in cities, suburbs and workers' colonies. Despite the existence of 
noaxaproMw ('subjargons'), the youth Jargon can be regarded as being uni- 
form since the linguistic differences between the various groups are neg- 
ligible. Leading among the youth Jargons is the students' Jargon, due to 
its comprehensive and complex vocabulary and also because its potential 
speakers are former workers, kolchose farmers, conscripts, school boys and 
the like. Jargon (slang) according to Skvorcov represents a problem par- 
ticular to a specific generation and occurs mainly in the speech of young 
people. It is one of the expressive styles of Russian speech, but it Is also 
a product of the "cultural immaturity" of its speakers. It shows traces of 
Influences from the bourgeois ideology which is foreign to the Soviet world 
view. Antisocial elements which occur in Jargons can be traced exclusively 


to antisocial groups such as loafers, rowdies and young hooligans.!* 


133 Skvorcov (1966), pp. 7-8. 

13* See Skvorcov (1964), p. 62 ss. Cf. W. Girke, H. Jachnow, J. Schrenk, 
"Soziolinguistik in der Sowjetunion. Eine referierte Bibliographie," 
in: Zeitschrift für Literaturwissenschaft und Linguistik, vol. 2, 
no. 7, 1972, p. 151. It says there: "As long as it means attributing 
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N. A. Nilsson had worked out a theory according to which student 
slang was a varlation of general slang and some of its vocabulary had 
become absorbed in the colloquial languange of the urban population. In 
reply to this theory Skvorcov established a correlation between antisocial 
elements contained in jargon and certain groups of people. He also rein- 
terpreted Nilsson's theory as meaning that "Jargon word formation was 
generally a characteristic feature of the culture of Soviet youth." This 
extensive interpretation is at least interesting; it Is, after all, indirectly 
confirmed by Skvorcov's personal opinion that Jargon is the answer to a 
need for a practicable, lively and graphic language.!® K. I. Cukovskij, the 
well-known author of children's books, explains that jargons survive as 
counterweights to the "euphemistic, sweetly hypocritical, sanctimonious 
and patronizing speech which is cultivated at school". The children try to 
save themselves from this unbearably hackneyed speech, which admits of 
no feelings, by seeking refuge in “unbridled vulgarities".!?77 There is no 
reason to doubt this state of affairs. Even a cursory glance through Sovi- 
et textbooks confirms Cukovskij's and Skvorcov's observations. Trying to 
treat the phenomenon of jargon as a purely moral question, Ĉukovskij de- 
clares: "To achieve purity of language one must first fight for the purity 
of human thoughts and emotions."!:33 To Skvorcov, on the other hand, jar- 
gon is a social phenomenon. These two points of view are not mutually 
exclusive; they raise the old question of priorities. If Marxs epigram 
"Man's mind does not determine his being, his social being determines his 
mind" is to be accepted as valid, then there is little hope of success for 
Cukovskij's postulate. 

However that may be, Skvorcov maintains that the vulgarization of 
language has extralingual causes. He resolutely defends the opinion that 


jargons to antisocial groups it is not possible to localize jargons 
in the Soviet Union." This seems to be an accidental misinterpreta- 
tion of Skvorcov's text. It might even be a Freudian slip since the 
misinterpretation is in closer agreement with the actual linguistic 
situation than Skvorcov's official attitude. 

133 See N. A. Nilsson, "Soviet Student Slang," in Scando-Slavica, 
vol. 6, Copenhagen, 1960, p. 114, and Skvorcov (1964), p. 62. 

136 Skvorcov (1964), p. 66. 

13? K. I. Cukovskij, "Netto o labude," in: Literaturnaja gazeta, August 
12, 1961, p. 4. The article deals with the language used by V. Ak- 
senov in his novel Zvézdnyj bilet. 

139 Cukovskij (1961), ibid. 
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in the Soviet Union "the social basis for the jargons of antisocial groups 
is becoming constantly narrower and is being reduced to nothing". Unlike 
the jargonisms of colloquial speech, the vulgar. socially marked and ideo- 
logically clearly defined expressions constituting the professional core of 
jargons have practically no chance of being used outside these jargons.!?? 

Skvorcov's case shows how contradictory the opinions of Soviet soci- 
olinguists can be even nowadays. Until the mid-sixties he had been con- 
vinced that the unremitting forty-years war against jargonisms had been 
unproductive - that is to say generally unsuccessful. But a short time 
later, in the early seventies, he reported that authors, teachers, social 
organisations and above all the Comsomol were successful in their fight 
against jargonisms which were either vulgar or ideologically negative Lag 
However, in actual fact his articles and those by other authors in no way 
resemble news of victory from the "Jargon front". Judging by the requests 
they contain for steps to he taken against jargon and vulgar expressions 
(meaning "mat") it appears that a growing number of Soviet citizens are 
making use of these linguistic varieties. If Skvorcov's claim about the 
successful fight against undesirable linguistic phenomena corresponded to 
facts, the Soviet Union would have made considerable headway in solving 
their jargon problem. 

Skvorcov's method of argumentation resembles that of the 1920s. He 
speaks, for instance, of the truly evil consequences of youth jargon. which 
he claims dehydrates, pollutes and vulgarizes the spoken language and 
enforces its own norms, saturating the spoken language with dubious jokes 
and strangulating living thought processes.!! He maintains with pathetic 
insistence that jargon expressions are emotionally and expressively "of 
poor quality, extraordinarily monotonous and lacking in depth", that they 
easily turn into clichés, and that positive or negative criticisms resemble 
the mathematical signs plus and minus La 


139 Skvorcov (1964), p. 69. Judging by an encyclopaedia entry over ten 
years before, the social basis for the existence of antisocial jar- 
gons should have disappeared long ago: "B CCCP yHMuTOXxeHHMe 3Kcnnya- 
TATOPCKHX KNACCOB M pe3KOe cHMNeHMe npecTynHOCTM npM8ena K nuKk8Ha2a- 
UMH COuMAnsHoA Däin CymeCTBOBAHHR Boposckux xaporoHo8." See "Vorov- 
skie 2argony," in: BSE, 2nd ed., vol. 9, Moskva, 1951, p. 101. 

1*9 L. I. Skvorcov, "Professional'nye jazyki, Zargony i kul'tura reti," 
in: Russkaja reër, 1972, no. 1, p. 58. 

141 Ibid., p. 59, and Skvorcov, "O kul'ture reti molode2i,” in: Russkaja 
rec’, 1980, no. 5, p. 50. 

142 Skvorcov (1972), p. 57. 
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Statements of this nature raise the question why young Soviet citi- 
zens continue speaking jargon in spite of everything. Earlier on, Skvorcov 
had interpreted jargons as a protest against hackneyed speech. In his new 
interpretation the clichés which had formerly been tolerated, desired or 
dictated by the authorities are replaced by clichés no longer tolerated or 
desired but prohibited by the authorities. He did, however, stick to his 
concept of jargons as a speech style. He even developed this concept fur- 
ther, wishing to fit jargons suitably into the hierarchiai order of Russian 
styles, I.e. to integrate them: 


Peub naer [...] He o npOHHKHOBeHHH OTACNLHWMX JMEMEHTOS XaproHa B 
OÓWMuMyM peub, Me O KONMUECTBEHHOM MX POCTE B TOT HIM HHOR nepnon, a 
O HOBOM Kà«uecTBe xaproMa Kak cBoeo6pa3aHoco cTMASR peuM 8 HOByM 3noxy 
pa38MTM^ HAUHOHANbHOTO *3uxKa.!*? 


Skvorcov tries to give the impression that the new quality has been 
achieved independently of quantitative changes, but this contradicts the 
basic law of dialectics concerning the transition of quantitative into 
qualitative changes. For obvious reasons this heretical contradiction could 
not have been his intention. One is therefore forced to the conclusion 
that jargon had become a speech style due to quantitative changes and 
the speech style in turn is now subjected to quantitative changes (in the 
sense of distribution). 

Skvorcov's propositions largely tally with the results of an analysis 
of jargon nouns carried out by L. T. LoSmanova. The authoress considers 
it highly unlikely that "jargonized lexical units" can become literary un- 
its. She maintans that a word can become part of the literary language 
only once it has been included in a Russian/Russian dictionary. It is not 
surprising that only a few "jargonized" words satisfy this requirement be- 
cause their denotations of persons, objects, abstract concepts, actions and 
situations in the Soviet Union are closely interlinked with negative con- 
notations whose scale of values moves from disapproval and disdain to 
deprecation and utter contempt. These lexical units are confined to 
everyday oral communication in a socially or agewise homogeneous envi- 
ronment or in a relaxed and intimate atmosphere. As long as their "spon- 
taneous and unconscious use" is considered "especially dangerous" in the 
Soviet Union - this formulation resembles the regulations laid down in the 


1*3 L. I. Skvorcov, Teoretileskie osnovy kul'tury reči, Moskva, 1980, 
p. 164 
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Soviet penal codes - the practice of omitting such words from lexico- 
graphical and other published works will continue unchanged.!* 

It is difficult to devise universally applicable criteria according to 
which the Jargon vocabulary could be divided into groups. LoSmanova di- 
Vides nouns into two groups: cnoBa-xapakTepaácTHKa (‘characterizing nouns!) 
and cnosa-ouennn ('evaluating nouns'). It is impossible to determine the 
social milieus and age groups of speakers using those characterizing words 
which have become integrated in colloquial speech and npoctopewe and 
which are listed in dictionaries (e.g. xopew ‘mate’, 'buddy'; rpén 'chatter"). 
The other group of words is made up of three types of lexical units: 
1) those which are well-known to young people (e.g. mar ‘tape recorder', 
o6mara ‘hostel'); 2) rare words (e.g. na6yx 'musician', 6aunu 'dough' 
((money'D and 3) occasional coinages and reinterpretations (e.g. 6n3nx 
'speculator', "vrun 'lolly'). Forms of address make up a special group 
among the characterizing words. They can be subdivided into general 
usage words, prostoretie, colloquial and dialectal speech, foreign words 
and loans from argots and jargons (6ponsra 'tramp', aerka ‘dear child‘, 
wmyx4K 'guy', uysak 'guy', ‘type’, AxenuTAnbMeH 'gentleman', negn 'lady').!*5 
Evaluating words are grouped into those referring to persons, articles, 
features, actions and complete statements (Aepewo 'shit', wypa 'tin', 'rub- 
bish'), those evaluating persons only (nenx ‘nut’, uaua 'doll, and those 
suited for the evaluation of objects, actions or situations, without, hoz- 
ever, referring to actual qualities (wene3Huñ myank ‘macho guy', MHPpOBOM 
MyXMK ‘great guy', 3aKoHHsha napemp ‘smashing fellow', 3aKoHHan BunnsKa 
‘smashing drinks’). Evaluating nouns not only express positive or negative 
values as claimed by Skvorcov; they retain something of the nominal 
meanings of their stems.!* Since they are frequently used they turn into 
clichés rather quickly, thereby losing their vitality. Old evaluating words 
function like new ones when their expressiveness has been revived by the 
addition of an extra syllable or modifier or by a combination with another 
word: e.g. $pyxt 'rascal' > M3panHuün OpyxT ‘out-and-out rascal’, wonepn 


144 L. T. LoSmanova, Zargonizirovannaja leksika v bytovoj reci molode?*i 
50-60-ch godov. (Avtoreferat kandidatskoj dissertacii.) Leningrad, 
1975, pp. 6-7, 19. 

1*3 At one time young people used the words "gentleman" and "lady" as a 
slack form of address. They had no polite connotation. 

146 LoSmanova (1975), p. 18. The translation can only render the sense 
of the words. 
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‘modern’ > cynepwonepH 'supermodern' and wonoaeu ‘good guy’ > monogyara 
‘super guy’. 
The foregoing shows that present day jargon research is not a sepa- 
. rate discipline in Soviet linguistics but merely part of the kynetypa peun 
(‘speech culture) Even where jargon is treated as a spelling problem the 
discipline concerned is "speech maintenance”.14 

Much less problematic for Soviet researchers is the history of lin- 
guistic phenomena outside the literary language, e.g. the languages of 
Russian artisans and pediars. These are extinct languages with occasional 
left-overs to be found here and there. They were also ignored for a long 
time, and only after Stalin's death was their research taken up - with 
the exception of a study of S. I. Kotkov. In the fifties, sixties and sev- 
enties V. D. Bondaletov conducted an on-the-spot survey; thanks to him 
detailed information is available on these languages today.!** 

Bondaletov's investigations led him to the conclusion that conven- 
tlonal professional languages are distinct from other professional lan- 
guages and the jargons. He divided social dialects into: 

1) real "professional" languages (lexical systems) of fishermen, hunters, 
potters, wool carders, shoemakers and representatives of other crafts 
and professions; 

2) group or status jargons of school children, university students, 
sportsmen, soldiers, sailors and others, especially young people's 
collectives; 

3) conventional professional languages (argots) of itinerant hawkers, and 
their social neighbours; 

4) conventional languages (argots) of the déclassé (thieves' cant) and a 


few more lä 


147 See L. I. Skvorcov, "Orfografija prostoreënych i Zargonnych slovy," 
in: NereSennye voprosy russkogo pravopisanija, Moskva, 1974, pp. 
133-153. (It should be noted that Skvorcov guotes only jargon 
words). 

140 y. p. Bondaletov, Uslovno-professional'nye jazyki russkich remeslen- 
nikov i torgovcev. (Avtoreferat doktorskoj dissertacii.) Leningrad, 
1966; iden, Uslovnye jazyki russkich remeslennikov i torgovcev. lst 
instalment: Uslovnye jazyki kak osobyj tip social'nych dialektov, 
Rjazan' 1974. This monograph contains a Pedlars'/Russian dictionary 
on pp. 83-110. Unfortunately I had no access to S. I. Kotkov's con- 
tribution, "Uslovnyj jazyk orlovskich Sornikov,” in: Materialy i is- 
sledovaaija po russkoj dialektologii, vol. III, AN SSSR, Moskva, 
1949. 

1** See Bondaletov (1974), p. 59, and Bondaletov (1966), pp. 9-10. 
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Conventional professional languages take up an intermediate position 
between artificial semiotic systems (secret codes; Esperanto, Novial and 
others) and the natural languages. Bondaletov sees their main function in 
"conspirational (esoteric) communication" which helps secure certain ad- 
vantages in business dealings. Nevertheless, for several reasons he con- 
siders it wrong to equate conventional professional languages with the 
argots of the déclasse. The vocabulary of the artisans' language, for ex- 
ample, which includes all areas of life, is peaceful in character. Its con- 
notation is neutral, and semantic word formations (metaphors, metonyms) 
are rare, but the mechanical procedures of masking words occur compara- 
tively more frequently.’ The differences between the vocabularies, pho- 
netics and word formations of the various argots is on an average 40 to 
50 %. But the similarities between the argots are not based on profes- 
sional or regional factors. They are as a rule due to a common history. 
Bondaletov suspects that the pedlars' language was the common lexical 
fund for all the various argots. He maintains that all East Slavonic con- 
ventlonal professional languages have one common source: that of the 
proto-pedlars' argot. Apart from this original stock of words there are 
comparatively large numbers of loans (foreign words) from a total of 
twenty different languages. Some argots contain up to 70% loan words.!? 

Despite the lexicographical spade work done by Dal’, V. I. CernySev!?? 
and Bondaletov, no concise dictionary of the pedlars' language has so far 
appeared in the Soviet Union. This is typical of the present situation in 
Soviet sociolectology. F. P. Filin, a former Marrist, curiously enough re- 
marked: "It Is a pity to see how argot research has been undeservedly 
neglected here, not counting a few enthusiasts".!? [t shows that govern- 
ment institutions continue ignoring this research area. Since the conven- 
tional professional languages (argots) are as good as extinct they con- 
stitute no problem for language policy any more. But it is a problem how 
to survey and describe the indefatigable jargons, slang and thieves’ cant. 


The fact that argot dictionaries are compiled only for official use, such as 


139 Bondaletov (1974), pp. 45-50, where the main differences between 
thieves' cant and conventional argots are discussed. 

131 Bondaletov (1966), pp. 17-18, 21-22. 

132 V, I. CernySev had a word collection of the pedlars' language com- 
prising Bore than 10,000 index cards. See Brang (1973), p. 16. 

153 See V. I. Filin's foreword in Bondaletov (1974), p. 4. 
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by the criminal police etc, shows how seriously the situation is being 
viewed. The dictionaries are not available to the public or even to schol- 
ars except by special permit. In 1968 K. Kosclnskij asked if there was 
such a thing as a jargon problem. This question must be answered in the 
affirmative, then as now.!** 

Max Vasmer's "Russian Etymological Dictionary" excellentiy demon- 
strates to what extent linguistic purists will go in the Soviet Union. In 
the Soviet edition, which was translated into Russian and supplemented, 
one would search in vain for such entries as 6naQ» 'prostitute', e6ar» ‘to 
fuck‘, n43aa 'vagina' and xy ‘male organ'. They were simply omitted be- 
cause they offended against the "law of purity" which had been passed by 
the functionaries of language. The same thing happened with Dal's famous 
dictionary. After Baudouin de Courtenay had included “four-letter words" 
in the 3rd and 4th editions of the dictionary, these editions were not 
considered fit to serve as models for the new Soviet editions although 
they had been amended, brought up to date and arranged according to the 
more practical alphabetical system. The second, much less up-to-date edl- 
tion was given preference.!® This decision, considered a preventive and 
educational act, was made easy for those who represented Soviet language 
maintenance. The foreword to the fourth (Baudouin's) edition contains 
statements which, had they not been written before the October Revolu- 
tlon, would have had to be understood as being anti-Soviet or against 
Soviet language maintenance and lexicographical practice. The eager lan- 
guage maintenance men had no choice but to prevent the "heretical" fore- 
word from being printed. Part of it has been quoted here to illustrate how 
modern Baudouin's view was and still is: 


[...] nayunag TOuHOCTb kaxaoro Tonxosoro [...) cnosapa, co cTopoHy 
camoro MaTepHMan&B, cocToMT npexmne Bcero B oTpaxeHMM, no mepe 803MOX- 
MOCTM, AeACTBMTeAn?bHORM XHM3HM M AReñCTBHTenbHbX B8033peHHñ AarHOro Hapo- 
na. EcnM x3Hb ABNAEOTCA AMKkOM M ÓeaoTpanHow, COCTABSHTeNb Anu xe pe- 
AaKTODp CnoBapa AonxeH npMMMpMTbCA C 3TMM neéuanbHsM PAKTON, M OH He 
meeer npaBa npM6erare K NPHKPACAM M 3aManuMBaHM-SM, EcnM so33peHna 
XOTA Gu TOnbKO H3BECTHOR qacTH Hapona XeécTOKM M Menens, OHH TaKMMM 
xe nonxHsu ÓuTb 3aperucTpHposany nexcuKorpapom. [...] 

Ta xe NONKAA neKkcnKorpagnueckan O6veKTHBHOCTS Tpe6yeT BHECEHHA B 
CepbeaHuwA cnoBape «x4BOrO 33BKa» Tak Ha3HSAaeMBX «HenpMnMuHBX CnhOB», 


184 K. Koscinskij, "Suščestvuet li problema 2argona? (Neskol'ko nysiej 
po povodu)," ia: Voprosy literatury, Moskva, 1968, 5, pp. 181-191. 
135 Ibid., pp. 187-188. 
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«CKBepHOCNOBHA”, «pyrarenecTB», «mep3o0cTen nnomaanoro xaproHa» M 
T.A. 

Nlekcuxorpad He MMeeT npaBa ype3asuBaTb M KacTpMpoBaTb «WxMBOM AJBK), 
Pa3 3BecTHWe cnoBa CyaecTByeT B ymax rpowanHOro 6oneumHcTBa Hapona 
M 6ecnpecraHHO BuWunMBaeTCa Hapyxy, NeKcHKOrpap 0623aH 3aHecTM Mx B 
cnoBape, XOTA Dn nporMB 23TOFrO BO3CTaBanM M NPHTBOPHO HerofoBanM sce 
nMuewepu M TAPTE, He TOnbKO ABNAWMHECA o6nkHoBeHHO 6GONDUMMM no6nu- 
TensMM CanbeHOCTeaM no cekpeTy, HO Tome BecbMa OXOTHO NpuGeraomne KO 
BCAKOTO pona «pyrarenecTBaM» M «ckBepHocnoBMSMD, [...] 

Jared, Kak xe HCKIKUATb M3 CNOBAPA XMBOFO BENHKOPYCCKOFO AJAKA 
CnoBa CaMWe XMBBe, CNOBA, KOTOPHE npMXOAMTCA CbBüdaTb MOCTOAHHO, CNO- 
8a, CTpanaTenbHO-O BOCpnHHMMaHMsS KOTOPHX HENBIR NOUTH M36exaTe? 

[...] Mu He 8 npase nepeaensBaTe pyCCKMM A3bK, Mbi He BnpaBe CKpu- 
BaTb M3 Hero TO, «TO B HEM AeAaCTBMTenbHO eCTb H UTO B Hem ÓbeTCa MH- 
TeHCHBHO4 XM3Hbx, 15€ 


If one considers the "four-letter words" in the context of the so- 
called democratization of the Russian language since the October Revolu- 
tion, one realizes that this process has indeed taken place in the spoken 
language and has affected all strata of the population to an unprecedent- 
ed degree. At a time when the theory of linguistic perfection had no 
meaning in connection with the Russian language, Larin defined the 
evolution of a literary language as follows: 


Ucropnueckag 380n0una ne6oro n4TepaTypHoro A3bika MOXeT 6G6uTb npeAa- 
crTaBneHa Kak PAA nocnenoBaTenbeHux "cHMxeHMÁA", sapBapM3auMAM, - HO 
ny«uue cKa3aT» - KAK pan KOHMUeHTpMuecKkMx paaBeprwBaHMhA, !9?7 


On the whole, Soviet language policy has not been particularly suc- 
cessful in fighting undesirable linguistic phenomena in certain spoken va- 
rleties. Neither the institutionalized prescriptive lexicography, which for 
decades concentrated exclusively on the literary language. nor the "eager 
beaver” language maintenance men representing the discipline KyneTypa 
peun have managed to eradicate certain linguistic varieties. Here is a 
quotation taken from V. G. Belinskij. who is highly regarded in the Soviet 
Union as a journalist and literary critic: 


Co3aüTb ann HeBO3MOXHO, M60 ero TBOPHT Hapoa, $MnonorM TOAbKO OT- 
KpsBaMT ero 3aKOHbB M NPHBOART MX B CMCTeMy, a nMCaTenM TODnbKO TBOPAT 
Ha HeM COO6pa3HO C CHMMM 3aKoHawM.,1?* 


The quotation expresses that there are limits to the planning of a lan- 


guage. These limits become obvious in spoken varieties, including Russian 


136 V. Dal‘, Tolkovyj slovar' Zivogo velikorusskago jazyka. 4th rev. and 
substantially enl. ed. by Prof. I. A. Boduén-de-Kurtené, vol. 1, S.- 
Peterburg-Moskva, 1912, pp. IX-XI. 

15? Larin (1928b), p. 62. 

13* The source could not be established. 
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jargons, slang and war Soviet linguists do not doubt that extralingual 
factors - of a social, psychological and ideological nature - are responsi- 
ble for the existence of social language varieties.!?* Looked at in this 
light, the fight against jargons is like a fight with windmills or, to use a 
different simile, like shadow boxing which has long turned into a mere 
convention and frozen into a ritual. Rigorous purism has led the Russian 
literary language, fully exposed as it is to the censors' clutches, further 
and further away from the spoken language, with which it is no longer 
naturally interrelated. The epithet x4soAÀ with which Dal" described the 
linguist material compiled by him, justifiably no longer appears in the 
titles of Soviet dictionaries of the Russian language. By merely declaring 
Jargons, slang, gena and "mat" taboo, the authorities will in the long run 
not prevent these varieties from being researched primarily in the West, 
even though conditions for such research are far from favourable. This 
development has already begun, and has very recently led to the publica- 


tion of several dictionaries, books and articles.!€9 


13* g. G. Borisova also realized the problem. See her "Sovremennyj molo- 
de2nyj žargon," in: Russkaja reč', 1980, no. 5, p. 54. 

160 The following can here be mentioned: A. and T. Fesenko, Russkij ja- 
zyk pri sovetach, N'ju Jork, 1955, pp. 77-99 ("'Blatnye élementy' 
sovetskogo jazyka"); A. Flegon, Za predelami russkich slovarej. (Do- 
polnitel'nye slova i znaCenija s citatami Lenina, Chru$Ceva, Stali- 
na, Barkova, Puskina, Lermontova, Esenina, Majakovskogo, SolZenicy- 
na, Voznesenskogo i dr.), London, 1973; H. Vieth, "Sprache von Scbü- 
lern und Studenten in der UdSSR in der Zeit nach 1945," in: HZambur- 
ger Beitráge für Russischlehrer, vol. 14, Hamburg, 1979, pp. 159- 
207; W. Oschlies, Lenins Erben aufs Maul geschaut. Jugendjargon in 
Osteuropa, Köln, Wien, 1981; K. Koscinskij, "“Etimologiceskie étju- 
dy," in: Russian Linguistics, vol. 3, 1977, pp. 235-239; idem, "Ne- 
normativnaja leksika i slovari (K postanovke voprosa)," in: Russian 
Linguistics, vol. 4, 1980, pp. 363-395; idem, "Slovar' russkoj ne- 
normativnoj leksiki (kratkij prospekt)," in: Russian Linguistics, 
vol. 5, 1980, pp. 133-150; idem, "Slovar' russkoj nenormativnoj lek- 
siki," in: Strana i mir, 12, 1984, pp. 61-68 (we are looking forward 
to the publication of this dictionary); A. SkaCinskij, Slovar' blat- 
nogo Zargona v SSSR, N'ju Jork, 1982; B. Ben-Jakov, Slovar’ Argo 
GULaga, Frankfurt, 1982; V. Kozlovskij, Sobranie russkich vorovskich 
slovarej v Cetyrech tomach, comp. and ed. by Vladimir Kozlovskij, 
vols. 1-4, New York, 1983; and I. P. Vorivoda, Sbornik Zargonnych 
slov i vyraZenij, upotrebljaemych v ustnoj i pis'mennoj reci pre- 
stupnym elementom, Alma-Ata, 1971 (a Japanese reprint of the Soviet 
edition). The study by F. R. Patton, Means of Conveying Expressivity 
in Russian Slang, Ann Arbor, Mich., London, 1981, is extremely use- 
ful. The handy Wörterbuch der modernen russischen Umgangssprache. 
Russisch-Deutsch, München, 1985, by Soja Koester and E. Rom, also 
deserves mention. 
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B. DEFINITIONS OF CONCEPTS AND PROBLEMS OF TERMINOLOGY 


I. General Remarks 


When discussing scientiflc subjects, specialists normally use technical 
terms or technical expressions. If the technical terms are standardized 
they facilitate communication and help avoid misunderstandings. This is 
the case, for instance, with the internationally agreed anatomical nomen- 
clature.! But the situation in linguistics is different. Languages are so 
varied and complex and the attitudes of linguists and state institutions 
So contradictory that it has been impossible to develop a common termino- 
logy. Repeated attempts to define such concepts as "language", "sentence" 
or "word" show how difficult it is to find a common terminology. They also 
give an indication of the ambition of linguists to develop an autonomous 
or even original terminology. 1f the originality consists in nothing else 
but attaching new labels to old concepts, one wonders how useful this is. 
As a rule, different terms attach to different concepts, and questions of 
terminology and of definitions of concepts should, admittedly, not be ig- 
nored; but it would amount to overestimation if new insights or greater 
scientific exactitude were expected from their solution. In connection with 
this topical subject K. R. Popper states: 


The view that the precision of science and of scientific language de- 
pends upon the precision of its terms is certainly very plausible, 
but it is none the less, I believe, a mere prejudice. The precision 
of a language depends, rather, just upon the fact that it takes care 
not to burden its terms with the task of being precise.? 


An attempt has been made here to trace the usage of the current termi- 
nology and to delimit social and other varieties of the Russian language. 


1 I refer here only to the Parisian Nomina anatomica (PNA), 1955. 
? K. R. Popper, The Open Society and Its Enemies, vol. 2: The High Tide 
of Prophecy. Hegel, Marx and the Aftermatb, London, 1980, p. 19. 
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II. Varieties of Russian 


1. Social Dialects 


The technical terms employed in the field of sociolectology lack system 
and clarity. This is as much due to historical factors as to the incon- 
sistency of researchers. When new terms were introduced, the archaic and 
outdated ones could not be discarded. with the result that the word "lan- 
guage" now carries all kinds of meanings. Bondaletov gave a vivid exam- 
ple of the rather complex situation as regards terminology. According to 
him the Russian language includes the following social dialects: profes- 
sional languages (lexical systems), jargons of social groups and classes, 
conventional professional languages (argots), and the conventional lan- 
guages (argots) of the déclassé (cant)? While the term "dialect" already 
refers to a linguistic subgroup, it also serves as a general term for pro- 
fessional and conventional languages. The following formula illustrates the 
> dialects 


situation in a slightly simplifled form: language > lan- 
guages. This chain shows “language” as having three different meanings: 
"iangue"; "lexical system"; and "argot", which is apparently less than 
"langue" but more than a mere "lexical system". This question of termino- 
logy is easier to explain than to solve. "Argot", “jargon”, “professional 
language" and "conventional language" were used long before the expres- 
sion "social dialect" came into use. If linguists had been consistent, they 
would have spoken from the beginning of a "school-boys' dialect’, a "stu- 
dents’ dialect", a "hunters' dialect", a "sailors' dialect", a "rogues' dialect" 
and so on. 

The term "dialect" is no doubt burdened by its established usage in 
the sense of regional variety or group of varieties. Only since the ninth 
edition of S. I. OZegov's dictionary has nnanexr been defined as wecrWoe 
nna COuManeHOe Hapeune, rosop. Up to then all monolingual dictionaries 
had only given the meaning wecrHoe napeune, rosop.* But linguistic dic- 
tionaries had all along offered more detailed definitions, such as: 


Paa3HOBMAHOCTbe (Bap4aHT) narmnoro s3wKka, ynorpe6nsewas. Gonee nnn menee 
OlTpaHMueHHbM UMCNOM mogne, CB933àHMHbX TECHOA TepparopManbeHoA, npogec- 


3 Cf. above p. 54. 
4 S. I. OZegov, Slovar' russkogo jazyka, 9th ed., Moskva, 1972, p. 151. 
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CHOHANBHOM HAM COUuMansHOM OGUHOCTB5K H HAaXOAAUMXCHA B MOCTOAHHOM M He- 
nOCpeACTBeHHOM $93BKOBOM KOHTAKTE,? 


This definition indicates that there are regional, social and professional 
dialects. The professional dialects, among them the npouaBoAacrTBeHHse qua- 
nextu (workshop slang), are subordinated to the social dialects. In order 
to avoid the term "slang", terminological ambiguities are put up with. 

The terms "regional dialects" and "social dialects" are at least as 
vague as Baudouin's "horizontal and vertical layers of language". This di- 
vision does not at all mean that social dialects do not vary according to 
regions and that there are no social variations of regional dialects. It 
merely means that either the social or the regional factor is dominant in 
a dialect. One need only think of the now extinct pedlars' language in the 
province of Vladimir or the jargon of speculators, which, having evolved 
in the large Soviet cities, remains confined there. One could say that the 
speculators' Jargon is an urban (regional) dialect spoken by a particular 
social group - whatever that may be - or that it is a social dialect spo- 
ken in certain urban regions. There are arguments for and against either 
definition. One thing is certain, that by selecting one of the two terms 
the unity of the social and regional components of the jargon is linguis- 
tically disturbed and invariably has to be reestablished in the mind. At 
first sight the differences within the speculators' Jargon appear to be of a 
regional nature, for example certain peculiarities of the pronunciation.* 
But on closer examination lexical peculiarities become apparent. The jar- 
gon under discussion shows traces of Finnish influence in Leningrad which 
are absent elsewhere, e.g. in its Moscow version. This is due to the Fin- 
nish tourists in Leningrad - a social phenomenon caused by Leningrad's 
proximity to the Finnish border, i.e. by a regional factor, and also to the 
political decision to allow Finnish tourists to visit Leningrad. This indi- 
cates that the term "social dialect" can make no claim to precision, which 


is entirely in Popper's sense. 


3 O. S. Achmanova, Slovar’ lingvistiCeskich terminov, Moskva, 1966, 
P. 131. Cf. D. È. Rozental', M. A. Telenkova, Slovar'-spravotnik 
lingvisti@eskich terminov. Posobie dlja u@itelej, 2nd ed., rev. and 
enl., Moskva, 1976, pp. 94-95. 

* See e.g. L. A. Verbickaja, Russkaja orfoépija (K probleme éksperimen- 
tal ‘no-foneti@eskogo issledovanija osobennostej sovremennoj proizno- 
sitel'noj noray), Leningrad, 1976, pp. 71-118, where the peculiari- 
ties of the pronunciation in Leningrad are discussed. 
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2. Social Speech Styles 


The concept of “social speech styles" was recently Introduced to refer to 
soclolingulstle variations. It is supposed to replace the "completely un- 
justified” term “social dialect". The champions of this innovation claim 
that sociolinguistic variations have neither their own phonetic systems 
nor distinct grammatical structures, but that they are based on the ordi- 
nary language and are therefore closest to ordinary styles.” This sugges- 
tion is argued from wrong premisses (Larin conceded that argots have 
"their own" phonetics and morphologies, which are, however, not "special"; 
other Soviet linguists merely pointed to the special vocabularies of the 
argots; but the concept of "social dialects" was never defined as indicat- 
ed). Yet it does not altogether lack topical interest. The stylistic func- 
tions of social speech varietles cannot be denied. 

The point of departure for this reconsideration is Lichacev's obser- 
vation that argot words are to some degree used consciously as a stylistic 
speech device.* Jargons are accordingly classified as either social styles 
of speech or social and stylistic varieties of speech (Skvorcov), or as 
"special styles of prostoretCie". 

The most important arguments against the suggested technical term 
are: 1) that social dialects, as described, contain a regional component, 
2) that they are spoken by particular groups of people, and 3) that part 
of their vocabulary is semi-technical. As a result, the concept of style 
would have to be broadened to include these aspects. Besides, the expres- 
sion "speech style" has too strong a connotation of conscious linguistic 
composition whereas social dialects are known for their automatic and 
Spontaneous utterances. 

I am of the opinion that the term "social speech style" carries no 
recognizable advantages. The primary component, namely the social one, is 
merely pushed into the background. And the subject under discussion does 
not change with the new label. Formally, however, the dialect becomes a 
style of the Russian language and could easily be included in stylistics or 
a new discipline to be called "sociostylistics". This would be a simple and 


" ObsSCee jazykoznanie. Foray suStestvovanija, funkcii, istorija jazyka. 
Moskva, 1970, p. 496. 
* Lichatev (1964), pp. 333, 338, note 68. 
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elegant way of disposing of the unwanted "social dialects" - if not in ac- 
tual fact, at least in respect to terminology. 

The suggested classification of jargons as peculiar styles of prostore- 
tie is not well thought out. In one place it says: "O6wuHo 933wKoBo^ 6a3oñ 
xaproHa ABNAETCA npocropeuHwA CTMAb"; in another: "BcakHn xaproH cyuecT- 
ayer Kak npasuno, Ha 6a3e pa3arosopHoro A3uka AaaMHOÀ cTpaHuw";!? or again: 
"Hapany C yCTH»eMM CTHNAMH NMTEPAaTYPHOFO A3nka CyMeCTByWT HENKTEPATYPHLIE 
CTUNM o64xonHo-pa3arosopHohA peun, Tak Ha3sBaewoe npocTopeune”. According 
to these statements a jargon is either a style of a style or a collective 
style. i.e. a substyle, or again a style of a language - the colloquial lan- 
guage. The founders of this theory must have realized themselves that a 
jargon is by no means always tied of the prostoretie. 


3. Artificial Languages 
a) Conventional Languages (Argots) 


YcnoBHwuA ap (‘conventional language’) is still a current term in Soviet 
sociolectology, but outside the Soviet Union it is almost completely for- 
gotten. In this treatise the term "conventional language" (meaning here a 
language based on tacitly agreed conventions) is suggested as an ade- 
quate English equivalent of the Russian ycnosHwi 533wK; this clarification 
seems necessary because up to now "secret language" has served as the 
English equivalent. The latter rendering is misleading and therefore un- 
satisfactory. The Russian term which corresponds exactly to the English 
"secret language” is TañHuñ 233wK or noTañHoñ a3uK«. Translations from Rus- 
Sian have caused misunderstandings because there was only one English 


equivalent for two different Russian terms.!2 The expression ycnoBHwuA 53uK 


* See ObStee jazykoznanie (1970), pp. 494. 

19 Ibid., p. 487 

11 Ibid., p. 527. 

12 The editors and translators of the book ObStee jazykoznanie. Formy 
suSCestvovanija, funkcii, istorija jazyka, Moskva, 1970, have reu- 
dered ycnosHuA ai every time as “secret language". TaáHuA a3uk has 
also been translated as "secret language". The German or English 
reader can therefore not discern which Russian term has been used on 
each occasion in the Russian original. In the absence of a precise 
rendering these weaknesses could have been compensated for by addi- 
tion of the Russian expression in brackets. See Allgemeine Sprachwis- 
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ls a calque from the Latin "lingua conventionalis" (also "langage de con- 
vention”).!9 

During the second half of the 19th century and at the beginning of 
the 20th century the term "conventional languages" was meant to convey 
that the lingustlc systems referred to were the opposites of the so-called 
"natural languages", which according to a widespread opinion had evolved 
spontaneously. The generic term "artificial languages" further underlined 
the assumed contrast. Conscious deliberation was involved in creating ar- 
tificial languages, as was the question of their practicality, though the 
two factors were not equally important. According to these criteria, Bau- 
douin de Courtenay placed the conventional languages of "certain closed 
circles and communities" between pidgin Russian and the world auxiliary 
languages. Pidgin Russian and conventional languages belonged to the cat- 
egory of "semi-consclously" created languages while the world auxiliary 
languages were consciously and "artiflcially" constructed.!* These terms 
were being used rather loosely in those days. They served stylistic varie- 
ty more than anything else. But since the auxiliary languages came into 
existence the term “artificial” in reference to languages has been em- 
ployed in the strict sense of the word. Nowadays "artificial languages" are 
Esperanto, Volapük, Ido. Novial and others. A dictionary of information 
technology defines nckyccrTBennun ai as follows: "R3uK, CO3Ad4HMHBM MCKyC- 
CTBeHHbM NyTeM ANA AOCTHReHHA OnpenenedHux npakTMuecknux uenen."1? But the 
technical term "conventional languages" has survived in its original mean- 
ing although there is no denying the fact that even "natural languages" 
are based on "convention". The rules of the convention are normally ad- 
hered to in the interest of a problem-free communication between speak- 
ers of the same language. There are very strict rules in the Soviet Union 
regarding the use of literary language. There are even prohibitions 


senschaft. Vol. 1: Existenzformen, Funktionen und Geschichte der 
Sprache, München/Salzburg, 1973, e.g. pp. 401-402. 

13 Cf. F. Ch. B. Avé-Lallemant, Das deutsche Gaunerthum in seiner soci- 
al-politischen, literarischen und linguistischen Ausbildung zu seinem 
heutigen Bestande, 3rd pt., Leipzig, 1862, p. 12. 

14 See I. A. Boduén de Kurtené, Izbrannye trudy po obščemu jazykoznani- 
ju, vol. 2, Moskva, 1963, pp. 140, 152. 

15 G. S. Zdanova, E. S. Kolobrodova, V. A. Poluskin, A. I. Cernyj, Slo- 
var' terminov po informatike na russkom i anglijskom jazykach, Mosk- 
va, 1971, p. 49. 
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against the use of certain phrases. In view of this situation the Russian 
literary or newspaper language (Pravda, Izvestija) could without reserva- 
tion be classified as artificial, and the guestion arises as to whether the 
term "conventional language" serves any purpose at all. To my mind it 
has outlived itself by creating a specific contrast between the Russian 
literary language and other linguistic systems which does not in fact ex- 
ist. It may have its uses as an historical term but fails to describe to- 
day's linguistic situation. It would best be done without. 


b) Secret Languages 


Soviet linguists cannot agree on the usage and definition of the term 
"secret language" or on which languages are to be considered secret. The 
definition is the least problematic aspect. In a recently published en- 
cyclopaedia of languages It is defined as follows: 


Tanne an, yCnhnOBHWÁ DINN, - COUMAnbeHwA AManekr o6oco6nenMoA 
(panee - npodeccnomanbtnon) rpynns, co342aBaewua C uenbM 3awKMyTOFlO 
o6uenna s npenenax naHHon rpynnw.!* 


This entry expresses that a "conventional language" is synonymous with a 
"secret language", which is actively and consciously constructed. Although 
both terms refer to the same concept they are not synonymous. The first 
term emphasizes the "secret" aspect of the language, the second the "con- 
ventlonal* one. The SSRLJa defines "conventional" as follows: "Cneunanpno 
Bupa6orTauHsA HAH DDHHSTND B KaKofA-n460 NpomeccnoHanbHon cpene; HCKYCCT- 
BeHHwA. Q 23uKke".!i? Equating "conventional" with "secret" clearly contra- 
venes common linguistic usage. Nor would it be justified to equate "con- 
ventional language" with "secret language". "Conventional language" is the 
broader concept of the two. A conventional language can be given the 
status of a secret language, and secrecy would be merely one of its fea- 
tures. Bondaletov displays the same attitude and tends towards the view 
"that the main function of these 'languages' was that of confidential 


16 See M. V. Arapov, "Tajnyj jazyk," in: Russkij jazyk. Snciklopedija, 
Moskva, 1979, p. 346. Cf. the essays "Tajnye jazyki," in: Achmanova 
(1966), p. 534 (under "Jazyk"), and in: Rozental', Telenkova (1976), 
p. 480. 

1? SSRIJa, vol. 16, Moskva, 1964, col. 910, cl. 6. 
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(esoteric) communication”.19 He assumed that the process of partial pacce- 
Kpeunsanne ('unveiling') of the conventional languages had set in as early 
as the first half of the 19th century, and that the process was well under 
way by the end of that century and was completed after the October Rev- 
olution.!? This shows that the conventional languages, even after losing 
their element of conspiracy, continued being conventional languages. 

For the above reason as weil as for reasons of practicality (stand- 
ardization of terminology) it is inadvisable to treat "secret language" and 
"conventional language" as synonyms. Both "secret language" and "conven- 
tlonal language" (as used by Soviet linguists) are terms employed mainly 
in connection with historical linguistic systems. The use of the expression 
“secret language" is in any case highly questionable. Even those in favour 
of the term admit that "the life of these languages [...] follows natural 
laws which cannot consciously be controlled".?9 

Thieves' cant takes a special place among the so-called conventional 
or secret languages. Although socialism has allegedly created the required 
conditions for this "sociolinguistic category" to become extinct, thieves' 
cant is still very much alive in the Soviet Union (see section "Argot and 
Jargon"). 


4. Argot and Jargon 


To Soviet linguists the term apro means three different things. It can re- 
fer to the extinct languages ("conventional languages, secret languages") 
of hawkers and itinerant craftsmen or to the languages of certain social 
groups (sailors, soldiers, hunters, actors, musicians, school boys, students, 
young people etc.). In these two contexts "argot" is specifically qualified, 
as in apro ojeuen, apro nopTHWX Or uxoneHoe apro, Boemmoe apro. But it 
can also refer to the languages of déclassé groups (beggars, vagabonds 
etc.) and of criminals. In the latter case it is synonymous with cant and 
used without any qualifying attributes. Boposckoe apro (rogues' argot) is 
either a tautology or it refers to one of the argots mentioned in the 


18 Bondaletov (1974), pp. 56-57. 
1? Ibid. 
19 Ibid., p. 23. 
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second case. But Russian apro never stands for "slack colloquial language" 
like the French argot or the English general slang. 

The uncertainty in terminology is aggravated by xaproH being par- 
tially synonymous with apro and able to replace it in its three different 
meanings. Extinct argots are now only rarely referred to as jargons. But 
the collocations uKonbsHwAa XaproH, CTyAeHYeCKHH xaproH, xaproH MOPAKOB 
(school boys' jargon, students' jargon', sailors' Jargon) and others of this 
group are preferred to those containing the word apro. Soviet soclolin- 
guists have long been trying to turn apro into a technical term, Le to 
reserve it for the meaning "cant", but so far language usage and the 
practise of Soviet criminal authorities have proved stronger. All the dic- 
tionaries compiled by them contain the word mapron, either combined with 
Boposckoň or with npecrynHHxosB ('of criminals'). Apro. which along with 
xapron first appeared in Russian dictionaries during the 1860s, has re- 
mained a rarely used foreign word. 

Apart from functioning synonymously with apro, xaproM is used to 
refer to mixed languages which have evolved in border areas and port 
cities. Mapron frequently stands for coywanbHem Aananext. In colloquial use, 
not as a strictly technical term, xaproM means "vulgar incorrect speech". 
This pejorative connotation of mapron varies according to context. Finally, 
the term can also be used in the place of cnenr (e.g. wononéxHwA xapron 
instead of wononéxuwA cnenr). 

If one should try to find a common definition for the many meanings 
of argot and jargon, one would have to be content with this: argot or jar- 
gon Is a linguistic variety characteristic of certain social groups. Rozen- 
tal' and Telenkova gave a more detailed definition in their dictionary: 


Apro (pamu. argot - xaproH). Hi oTAenbHWX COUMANbBHWX rpynn, cooó6- 
WeCTB, MChyCCTBeHHO CO3AaBaewwA C uenbe *3wKoBOrO O60coÓneuMa, (noraa 
«NOTAMHOMY ann), OTnMuaeaHMACA rnaBHsM OÓpa30M Ha/lMuMeM CAOB HENOHAT- 
Hex NMAAM HenocBsaHeHHbM, 2! 


The characteristic of "unintelligibility for the uninitiated" applies equally 
to many technical and scientific languages, and it used to apply to the 
French spoken by the Russian upper classes in the first half of the 19th 


2t Rozental’, Telenkova (1976), pp. 28-29 and 104 (under "Zargon"). 
Equating French argot with Russian maprow tantamount to reasoning in 
circles, as under the heading "2argon" reference is made to the arti- 
cle "Argo" with the remark that xaproH is synonymous with apro, add- 
ing, however, pejorative connotation. 
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century. Familiarity with a language Is necessary for its intelligibility 
even if it is only a language within a language. 

As a language maintenance man for the last twenty years, Skvorcov 
has decisively influenced jargon research in the Soviet Union. He attaches 
different meanings to the two terms "argot" and "jargon". He interprets 
argot as follows: 


counanbnaa pa3HOBMAHOCT» peun, XapaKTepn3ywmaanca y3KonpodjeccuonHanbHon 
Hin c80eo6paaHOo OCBOeHHOR (B CMBiCAOSOM M CAhOB8006pa30BaTenbHOM OTHOWe- 
HHAX) o6meynorpe6HTenbHOÁA NEKCHKOM, Hepenko c 3neMeHTaMM YCIOBHOCTH, 
MCKyCCTBeHHOCTM M «TaAMHOCTM», Apro sanaerca npMHaZnexHOCTbM OTHOCM- 
TenbHO JaMKHYTHX COUMANBHLIX rpynn M cooÓómecTB. ÜCHOBHAR Qymxuna apro 
- GuTb CPEeACTBOm MX o60co6nenna, OTAENEHMR OT OCTANBHOM YaCcTH O6mecT- 
Ba. B cTporo TEPMHHONOTHUECKOM cmpicne apro - 3TO peub HH308 o6mecTsa, 
AeknaccHposaHHux rpynn M yrono8HOlrO MHpa: HHRHX, BOPOB, KapTexHbX wy- 
nepos n T.n.?? 


The two above-cited quotations show that opinions on argot vary not 
fundamentally but by degrees, even though argot is considered "language" 
in one case and "speech" in the other. "Language" must here be under- 
stood in the ordinary sense and not as Saussure's "langue". 

Skvorcov reckons that the following definition of "jargon" should be 
generally acceptable: 


CounmanpHarR Pa3HOBHAHOCTS peun, XapaKTepn3ywmanca NpomeccnonansHon 
(Hepenko 3KCNpeccHBHO NepeocmpicneHHon) NEKCHUKOM n dQpaaseonorWen o6me- 
MAPOAHOFO A3ulika. XaproH ASNAETCA NPHHAANERHOCTbIW OTHOCHTenbHO OTKPL- 
Tex COuMADnbHux rpynn monen, O06venHHeHHLIX OÓuwHOCTbM MHTepecoB, DÉHBR- 
ven, 3AHATHA, COouManeHOro nonoxeHMa. HM T.N. [...] B orTnnune or apro, 
xaproH 8 c80eM ojQop«neHMM B UENOM OTTANKHBACTCA OT o6menMTepaTypuoro 
*3wKa, ABNAACbd KAK DN COUMANbHbM JAManeKkTOM OnpeneneHHOM BO3pacTHOM 
o6uMOCTM AWARE HAM «npojeccHoHanbHon» KOopnopaumn.?? 


It is not our intention to criticize Skvorcov's definition at all costs, es- 
pecially in view of the well-known difficulty of delimiting one such lan- 
guage variety against another, similar one. it would even appear that the 
more detailed a definiton, the less exact it turns out to be. For example, 
how exactly are the concepts of "conventionality", "artificiality", “secrecy” 
or even "comparatively closed group" and "comparatively open group" 
(which in case of doubt could stand for the same thing) to be understood? 
Where is the beginning, where the end of artificiality and secrecy? Can 
speech varieties be graded according to degrees of secrecy like the files 


22 L. I. Skvorcov, Article "Argo," in: Russkij jazyk. Enciklopedija, Mo- 
skva, 1979, p. 23. 

23 Skvorcov, Article "2argon," in: Russkij jazyk. Snciklopedija, Moskva, 
1979, p. 82. 
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of the authorities? What use is the historical concept of npopeccmonanbnas 
Kopnopauna ('professional group’) when one discusses prevailing linguistic 
Situations in today's socialism. where such categories are supposed to be 
non-existent? How is the statement "argots belong to comparatively closed 
groups and communities" to be understood in comparison with “argot is the 
speech of socially or professionally isolated groups and communities"? Both 
these statements were made by the same author 33 Is there not an essen- 
tial difference between a group being professionally or socially isolated 
and a social group isolating itself only linguistically from society? 

It may pay to give a brief review of the value which Skvorcov at- 
tached to his own definitions. For example, he displayed a certain flexi- 
bility in his attitude towards the mistaken opinion that argot is a secret 
language. In 1966 he came to the "final" conclusion that argots evolve 
naturally and spontaneously according to the normal laws of Language ma In 
1972 he expressed a diametrically opposite opinion, namely that argots 
serve to "hide or mask the criminal nature of certain plans and actions.” 
And in 1980 he discovered, no doubt under Bondaletov's influence, an el- 
egant dialectical solution to the problem, according to which argot vocab- 
ularies contain "elements of conventionality, artificiality and «secrecys^.?? 

On the basis of my own observations, reflections and countless in- 
terviews, and in view of D. S. Lichatev's opinion (see pp. 53-54), I wish 
to emphasize at this point that Russian argot - nowadays referred to as 
gena - is not a secret language, does not aim at conspiracy and does not 
contain any elements which could justifiably be described as "artificial", 
"conventional" or “secret”. That Is, unless such official collocations as 
6parckas nomowb (“brotherly help"), which circumscribes military actions in 
socialist states, should also be interpreted as artificial] and conventional 
phrases serving secret communication. In respect to "brotherly help", this 
attitude would not be entirely unjustified, for great effort and delibera- 
tion were required to coin the term. Argot speakers are neither prepared 
for nor capable of such intellectual exertions. 


24 Skvorcov, article "Argo," in BSE, 3rd ed., vol. 2, Moskva, 1970, 
p. 181. 

23 Skvorcov (1966), p. 13. 

26 Skvorcov (1972), pp. 48-49. 

2? Skvorcov (1979), p. 23. 

29 Also the latest Soviet research seems to reflect this opinion - again 
in view of D. S. Lichatev. See also A. D. Svejcer, Social'naja diffe- 
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One must come to the conclusion that the label "secret language" Is 
attached to Russian thieves' cant mainly for psychological reasons. Aside 
from the fact that most lingulsts are not personally familiar with this va- 
riety, their misjudgment is entirely due to human vanity. Linguists as a 
rule come from backgrounds which are totally different from those of 
criminals. It is a matter of pride and satisfaction to linguists to gain ac- 
cess to criminals and other anti-social elements, to be accepted by them 
and to communicate in a language which their own people do not under- 
stand. They are flattered to be in possession of information which is hard 
to obtain and usually kept a tight secret. Their misconception is encour- 
aged by the fact that few people concern themselves with this linguistic 
variety and, having no knowledge of it, naturally do not count among the 
"Initiated". 

Over the last few decades Soviet researchers have not been able to 
agree on the terminology for social language varieties. It is high time to 
standardize linguistic terms. Ideally, they ought to be simple, practical 
and systematic. But It is no easy matter to slash this Gordian knot or 
even to undo it a little. Perhaps it can be unravelled a little or made 
somewhat transparent. in this the West can make its contribution. 

One can start off by adopting the terminology suggested by 2lrmun- 
skij in 1936 and later amended by Bondaletov. Linguists have often used 
the terms, frequently In a slightly altered form. It Is important that the 
partial synonym» of "argot" and "Jargon" be further reduced and the at- 
tributes "secret", "conventional" and "artificial" - none of which apply to 
either argot or jargon - be completely discarded. It is inadvisable to use 
the French word "argot" for Russian thieves' cant. The French term is 
hardly known to non-specialists while the Russian sopoeckoa (6narHon) 
zapron has successfully asserted itself. The argot term for modern Russian 
argot is gena, which long ago replaced the old expressions 6nar, my3uKa, 
and 6natrnan my3wka. They correspond to German "Rotwelsch", English 
"cant", Spanish "germania", Portugese "galao", Italian "fourbeque", and 
French "argot" and "langue verte". Although normally determined to pre- 
serve their autonomy, in this case Soviet linguists and competent institu- 
tions are strangely reluctant to recognize the Russian expression gens, 
tena alone is an indication of the fact that even today Russian has its 
own cant and does not lag behind the languages of other great European 
cultures. On the contrary, the word denn and the phrase 6orare no-djene 
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'to speak cant' have become popular only since the October Revolution 
and are known to most Soviet citizens.?? 

I suggest that the extinct varieties spoken by beggars and itinerant 
artisans be referred to as apro and the varieties spoken by school boys, 
students, sailors, soldiers, musicians, drug addicts, criminals (thieves. 
cardsharpers and others), prisoners, speculators and other groups be called 
xaproH. For Russian thieves’ cant the expression deua should be used 
along with the international term apro. 

Opinions differ on what is meant by xaprouu3wu ('jargonisms') and ap- 
roTM3Mu ('argotisms'). Some people, among them Skvorcov, say they are 
lexical units occurring outside argots and jargons and functioning as loans 
in the colloquial or literary language. Others, like Rozental', say they re- 
fer to any lexical units of argots or jargons regardless whether they are 
used inside or outside the argots or jargons. In my opinion Skvorcov's 
definition appears to put too much emphasis on language maintenance and 
Style. Phrases from argots and jargons are tolerated merely for reasons of 
style, provided they remain within the limits set by the Soviet language 
maintenance people. They are considered to be practically the same as 
Anglicisms, Germanisms, Romanisms and other "Isms". These narrow defini- 
tions can also not be accepted for purely practical reasons. for "argot- 
isms" and "Jargonisms" are extremely handy terms. This attitude concurs 
with the current French definiton of "argotisme": "Mot, tournure argoti- 
que^.?o 

At this point I shall give a brief outline of the meanings of the loan 
words "Argot" and "Jargon" in German. In accordance with their agreed 
definition, apro and xapron are covered by the term "special languages", 
which is equivalent to the rarely used expression cneunmanbHse 934uKM. 
Specialists of German normally avoid the term "Argot" when referring to 
German special languages. However, it can have any of the following 
meanings: 1) language of French beggars and rogues; 2) language of cer- 
tain social or professional groups; 3) careless colloquial French language 
(French slang). The term "Jargon" has only two meanings in German: 


29 The word þema - soposckon maprom was first registered by Potapov, 
Slovar’ žargona prestupnikov. Blatnaja muzyka. Moskva, 1927, p. 172. 
It seems to have been derived from ogenn 'pedlar'. 

30 La Grande Larousse de la langue francaise en six volumes, vol. 1, 
Paris, 1971, p. 239. 
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1) colloquial language within certain social groups, specialists’ or profes- 
slonal groups, and 2) careless speech, slang. There is also no agreement 
among German lexicographers on the definition of "Argotismus”. It is ei- 
ther an "argot expression which has become incorporated into the collo- 
quial language" (in the sense of special language) or it is "a phrase [idi- 
om, turn of phrase] which originated in argot and is now current in the 
[French] standard language."?! "Jargonismus" is not listed in French or 
German dictionaries. 

This brief comparison shows that there is only partial agreement be- 
tween Russian xaproH, xaproHW3M, apro and aprotw3m and the correspond- 
ing German (also French and English) expressions, and that they cannot 
be translated or used without a special explanation. 


5. Prostoretie 


The practice of marking certain words, expressions, phrases, word forma- 
tions, inflexions and pronunciations as npocropeune or npocTopeuHoe was 
first introduced by D. N. USakov in his dictionary and later taken over by 
Soviet lexicographers. Here are some examples of this linguistic category: 
kanyr "end, ‘death’. na mapauxax ‘on all fours’, nenar»e na $yty "to botch 
up something’, 3amounT» ‘to water‘, coo6pa3aMTe Ha Tponx ‘three people buy 
a strong alcoholic beverage and consume the same’, nxhnů 'their', esonwi 
'his', nonyxnunnka instead of nonuxnunnxa 'polyclinic', mecros instead of 
mect ‘of places’ (Gen. Pl.); or a xme instead of a KwHo ‘at the cinema', Gei 
naneta instead of Gei nanero ‘without a coat’, nonbeTu, Monet etc. instead 
of naneto (Nom., Gen. etc. Pl.), xouyr ‘they want’, instead of xoTaT, xoger 
instead of xoant and npouenr instead of npouenr. This list, which could be 
added to indefinitely, proves that prostoreCie comprises the most diverse 
linguistic phenomena. Its expressions and forms are characterized by a 
certain simplicity, lack of restraint, crudeness and - as compared to lit- 
erary norms - varying degrees of incorrectness. Lexicographers lack uni- 


form and unambiguous criteria by which to determine whether a particular 


3! See the entries "Argot", "Argotismus" and "Jargon" in: Duden. Das 
große Wörterbuch der deutschen Sprache in sechs Bänden, vol. 1, 
p. 187, vol. 3, p. 1379, and in: Brockhaus-Wahrig, Deutsches Wórter- 
buch in sechs Bánden, vol. 1, p. 313 and vol. 3, p. 812. 
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word is to be classified as prostorečie, colloguial or jargon. Even the lex- 
icographers' finely attuned feeling for language cannot help here. In one 
of the four most important Soviet dictionaries of the Russian language the 
expression Ha yy is unmarked (M 1961), which means it has been classi- 
fied as normal (neutral, middle) linguistic style, in another it is marked 
colloquial (B 1964) and in two cases it is classed as prostorečie (U 1940, 
O 1981). The borderline between prostoretie and the colloquial style is 
obviously vague, and the example of na yy illustrates the fact that the 
time factor does not always make a difference. 

Apart from the problem of attributing linguistic units to prostoretie 
or the colloquial style, linguists and philologists do not agree on whether 
prostoreCie is part of the literary language or not. Normally it is con- 
sidered "an intermediate phenomenon on the border line between literary 
and non-llterary language".?? S. I. OZegov has defined npocropewe as fol- 
lows: 


CnoBa ^ rpawwaT4AueckHe dopMu waccosoñ ropoackon paarosopHoA peun, nc- 
nonb3yeMue B n4TepaTypHOM s33wWKe KAK CTMAMCTMuecKkOe CpencTBO ANS NPH- 
Ranna peun uyTAn4BOFrO, hnpeHe6pexmaHTenbHoro, MpoHMMecKoro, rpy6osarToro n 
T.n. orrenxa.?? 


OZegov understands prostoretie as a stylistic device borrowed from the 
urban colloquial language and used in the literary language, without, 
however, being part of it. He defines prostoreCie only in relation to the 
literary language. Together with common dialectal expressions, jargen 
words, occasional coinages, neologisms, words from normal speech and some 
typical variations of word formations, prostoretie forms the vocabulary of 
the urban colloquial language without being a separate stylistic category. 
OZegov explains: 


B ecrecTBeHHOM pa3aroBope HEHOPMHPOBAHHOTO TMna O6MXOAHAR NEKCHKa HE 
HeceT HHKAKOA cTMAMCTMuecKOAM Harpy3KM, He CunTas TOFO, «TO MHOrHE 
nekceMmu n^ o6opoTSs MOFYT CAhyXMTb POPMOM BbipaxeHMA TOM Mi HHOA 3KC- 
npeccnun.?* 


F. P. Filin considered the controversy over prostoretie a misunder- 
standing. He suggested solving the problem by differentiating between two 


320. A. Lapteva, Russkij razgovornyj sintaksis, Moskva, 1976, p. 78, 
combines all the prevailing opinions. 

33$. I. OZegov, Slovar' russkogo jazyka, Tth ed., Moskva, 1968, p. 614. 
An explanation of the definition is to be found on p. 7. 

24 Jdem, "Leksika,” in: Leksikologija. Leksikografija. Kul'tura reči, 
Moskva, 1974, p. 65. Further information on prostoretie can be found 
on pp. 64, 66, 288-290. 
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types of prostoretie: the mreparvpuoe npocropeune (‘literary prostoretie'), 
which is a stylistic device of the literary language; and the smennreparyp- 
Hoe npocropeuwe ('non-literary prostoretie'), which is spoken by people 
who are not sufficiently proficient in the literary language.” Seen in this 
light the following from among the above examples would belong to the 
non-literary prostoretie: nonykn4M-Mka, wecTOB, B KHHe, Gei naneTa, none- 
Tu, NONBT, XOUuyT, XOAMT, MXHMÁÜ, esoHwuM and npouent. These forms are not 
particulary noticeable when used by a speaker of prostoretie. But spoken 
by a literary speaker they become conspicuous and are interpreted as 
mistakes and signs of werpamotHocte (‘lack of education') on the part of 
the speaker. This conclusion is not always correct because such forms as 
mecros instead of wecr, nouent instead of nouent, noprjene instead of 
noprgenp, naneuaw« instead of naneuaw4 may be used by persons who, al- 
though familiar with the correct forms, occasionally use the wrong ones in 
fun, high spirits, irony or mockery.” 

Distinguishing between "right" and "wrong" forms with regard to the 
literary language is perfectly sensible and Justified. Although only a 
diminutive part of the "wrong" forms are listed in normative dictionaries 
- popular etymologies such as nonycag instead of nanncag, nanncanınK 
'palisade', rynesap instead of 6ynsesape "boulevard", Ka3apena instead of 
KacrTpena 'casserole', nmsonm instead of nmonw ‘peonies’, ckynunanr instead 
of cnekynaHt 'speculator', $ymeran and oynnran instead of xynmran 'hooli- 
gan' or a6naxat instead of ansorar ‘advocate’ are completely absent - 
they are nevertheless alive, sometimes so much so that they can become 


the new norms. In English such deviations from the norm are collected 


33 F. P. Filin, "O strukture sovremennogo russkogo literaturnogo jazy- 
ka," in: Ra, 1973, no. 2, pp. 7-8; Filin, "Prostorečie" and "Prosto- 
rečnaja leksika," in: Russkij jazyk. Enciklopedija, Moskva, 1979, 
p. 239. (Ožegov had already divided "prostorečie" into two categories 
without, however, suggesting separate terms for them. See Ožegov 
(1974), p. 290.) In his article "K probleme social'noj obuslovlennos- 
ti jazyka," in: WJa, 1966, no. 4, p. 37, Filin describes prostoretie 
merely as "non-normative, stylistically inferior language" within the 
literary language. 

3* A harmless yet interesting joke, based on the social implications of 
word stress, may illustrate the point: Kakar pa3Hnua Mexauy AOUueHTOM M 
AoueHTow? flouent s 60 npouenrax cnyuaes HOCHT JlOKyMeHTH 5 noprjene, a 
AoueHT s 60 npouentax cnyuaes HOCHT DnoKkyMeHTM B NOpTHene. 
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under the heading Vulgar English (vulgarisms), Popular English or Sub- 
standard English.?? 

According to Filin, expressions in the dictionaries marked mutepatyp- 
Hoe npocTopeune form an integral part of the literary language. They rep- 
resent a collection of expressive and stylistically inferior devices which 
an educated person may use in certain situations. Their use is neither 
socially nor regionally restricted; the snenureparypnoe npoctopeune is nor- 
mally only unrestricted in its regional distribution. It is closely related to 
the semi-dialects.?* 

O. A. Lapteva goes one step further. She treats npoctopewe as a 
vague and unsystematic linguistic category which contains dialectal left- 
overs. It has no norms of its own, is not widely distributed and is char- 
acteristic of speakers with a "low standard of education". It differs from 
the colloquial language mainly in vocabulary and phonetics, less so in 
syntax. Lapteva replaces suennreparypnoe npocropeune with the expression 
noKansHwe OCo6eHHOCTM YCTHOPAITOBOPHOR paaHoBMaHocTA (‘local peculiarities 
of an oral colloquial variety'). She does not use the expression nwreparyp- 
moe npocropeude at all, which means that this category - according to her 
terminology the ycrHo-paarosopHas pa3HoBMAMOCTb NHTEpATYPHOTO $3wKa 
(oral colloquial variety of the literary language') - is entirely contained 
In the colloquial language.?* It also means that the dictionary abbrevia- 
tions npocr. or npocrope«. are reserved exclusively for the npoctropeune 
as defined by Lapteva. As a consequence in the majority of cases paar. 


(pa3roBopHoe 'colloquial') replaces npocr. This practice, which is that of 


37 E. Leisi, Das heutige Englisch. Wesenszüge und Probleme, 6th ed., 
Heidelberg, 1974, pp. 159-160. 

3? Filin (1973), pp. 7-8. 

3? Lapteva (1976), pp. 76-81. The equation of snenureparypnoe npocTope- 
une with the nokanbHbe ocoGeHHOCTM yCTHO-pa3roBOpHOR pa3HOBMAHOCTM 
AMTePpaTypHoro 33ska is not convincing. Forms such as 8 vue, MECTOB 
and nxn are widely used and form part of the prostoretie, as Lap- 
teva herself indicated. It should be mentioned here that prostoretie 
has so far not been researched at all: a direct consequence of the 
normative approach of Soviet language policy. Cf. Filin (1973), p. 6. 
À new stimulus for prostoretie and colloquial language research is 
the collection of articles Gorodskoe prostoreCie. Problemy izučenija. 
Moskva, 1984. These studies deal with prostoretie's phonetic, morpho- 
logical, syntactical, lexical, and semantic features. The normative 


aspect is not given its usual prominent place. 
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many lexicographers, does not contradict Filin's definition of literary pro- 
storetie,9 but is, rather, in agreement with it. 

This solution to the prostoretie controversy has obvious advantages. 
Firstly, it overcomes an arbitrary stylistic barrier which cannot be jus- 
tifled by either language usage or feeling for language. Colloquial expres- 
sions can at last be recognized for what they really are. My observations 
have been that native speakers (i.e. speakers of the Russian literary lan- 
guage) associate the current word prostoretie with primitiveness, lack of 
education, faultiness, incorrectness, dialectal influences, simplicity, un- 
pretentiousness, spontaneity and the like. This agrees largely with Lap- 
teva's observations about prostoretie (and Filin's about the non-llterary 
prostoretie). Secondly, the load on the concept of "literary" is reduced: 
the paradox of the phrase nw4reparypuoe npocropeune is dissolved. (If we 
were to retain Filin's definition of prostoretie, we could (or would have 
to) talk about n4TeparypHue and sHenuTepatyprHue xaproHM3MBN — a sugges- 
tlon which makes little sense to me and renders little sense to Filin's 
definition). The ambiguous term prostoretie has been turned into the un- 
ambiguous term prostoretie, which stands for the comparatively unamblgu- 
ous concept of prostoretie. 

It is a problem how to translate npocropeune into English. I. Ja. 
Pavlovskij merely adopted Dal's definition which, translated into English 
from the German, runs as follows: "Language of the common people, unpre- 
tentious, simple language."* A. V. Isačenko used the expression "language 
of the people", by which he meant "natural, unadulterated language mainly 
spoken by the rural population but also by certain classes of urban peo- 
pie." 

One should be warned not to use the translations "sloppy" or "slack 
colloquial language'. as these convey the impression that Russian prosto- 


retie corresponds to English slang. In the British edition of the Gonowas 


40 In Soviet Russian/German dictionaries expressions belonging to pro- 
storetie have been marked paar. (colloquial). 

41 Dal's (1956) definition of prostoretie is npocron, npocronapon«wa ro- 
sop, 93wK«. Cf. I. Ja. Pavlovskij, Russko-nemecki) slovar', 3rd, rev. 
and enl. ed., vol. 2, Riga, 1911, p. 1321. 

42 See A. V. IsaCenko, Die russische Sprache der Gegenwart. Formenlehre, 
3rd ed., München, 1975, pp. 32-33. 
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CoBerckaa 3numknoneana, the entry Dpocropeuue was correctly rendered as 


"popular language".€ 


6. Colloquial Language 


For more than ten years now the Russian colloquial language has been in- 
tensively researched. The results show that the dictionaries' stylistic cat- 
egory pa3rosoproe on the one hand and the linguistic terms pa3rosopnaa 
peus ('colloquial speech) and paa3rosBopuHun aux (‘colloquial language') on 
the other mean two different things. Pasarosopnoe refers to a stylistic 
level (lexical level) within the codified literary language which is immedi- 
ately below the average (neutral, middle) style. Words and expressions 
marked pa3r., such as orunrart ‘give someone a piece of one's mind, 
rnaaHMK ‘eye dector', ouxaonx ‘four eyes', and Gurt 6axnywm 'to twiddle 
one's thumbs', belong to the codifled literary language. In the upward di- 
rection, the neutral style gives over to the high style; the codified liter- 
ary language is thus divided into the high, neutral and colloquial styles. 
To simplify stylistic markings, it has been suggested that paarosBopHun 
CT4nb be replaced by cHnuzennwi CTHNL, thereby distinguishing between the 
following stylistic levels: 8ucoxmn (KHMXHWh) CTHAb - HeATPaNbHE (CpeaHHA) 
ETUNB - CHHMeHHEM (Pa3roBopHun) cCTM/b.** 

The lexical units marked pa3rosopnwoe in dictionaries represent only a 
part of the colloquial vocabulary. They refer to daily, often repeated 
processes and phenomena, and they connote values. In informal conversa- 
tions they can be used alongside expressions of jargon. slang and "mat", 
the neutral or elevated styles or even prostoretie. All these units belong 
to different stylistic levels and different lexical systems or varieties. 

The pa3arosBopuas peus, on the other hand, far from being only a style 
of speech, serves as a universal means of communication. Conversations in 
the family, among friends and acquaintances, at work and hospital, in of- 


fices, shops, streets, trains etc. can be conducted on any subject from 


43 V. D. Bondaletov, "Prostoretcie," in BSE, 3rd ed., vol. 21, Moskva, 
1975, p. 115, and "Popular Language," in: Great Soviet Encyclopedia. 
À Translation of the Third Edition, vol. 21, New York, London, 1978, 
p. 211. 
44 See Russkaj razgovornaja reč', Moskva, 1973, pp. 24-25. 
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politics to sports, the arts, sciences, technology etc. Colloquial language 
can cope adequately with any subject. Even specialized technical facts can 
be described with the help of colloquia] language and a few special terms. 

The colloquial language has standards of its own which are no less 
strictly observed than those of the codifled literary language. The follow- 
ing are examples from the field of phonetics: Torna (rana, "aal cosercxym 
[ca3uxyy] ce6e [c'u3, c'3]. And here are others which fall under the head- 
ing of morphology: the vocatives ñan! Mam! Cam! Come! Tare! or the forms 
ABA BSAMNAHCKHX, TPM Nusa, «erwpe canara. In a test asking for an expres- 
slon which best described the rubber suction device to clear blocked drain 
pipes, the following typically colloquial coinages were presented: rpyaa, 
Npowmanxa, npo6Gusanxa, npoćnska, NPOKAUKa, OTKaWKa, nponys«a, nponysan- 
Ka, kavama, pe344KA, NACOCHK, Twpxana and simply Ana paxosmn.@ Its offi- 
cial name sanry3 is known almost only to salespersons in hardware shops. 
Constructions such as AAN me vem nWCATb, «ew GuTepeYb, NEM CHOUNTE, uens 
cwa3aTe& (‘give me something to write with, to wipe out with, to wet with, 
to apply with’) occur regularly. (The object needed for a particular pur- 
pose is not concretely mentioned.) Sentences such as Mcnoprwnca ecre 
MENDIA COBCeM TB80pOr-TO 8 Xonognerwe; florom o6parkío am ART» pas yna- 
na; Mraneanown MONOREHEKME nphxon4na TPM K Mam 8 loCTW; and C mpacnens- 
xu coćavry nomanyAcra ÓaMTMKOM nañre clearly show the autonomy of col- 
loquial syntax and word order.* 

The codified literary language and the colloquial language represent 
two separate systems. The colloquial language is not a functional style of 
the codified literary language (wayunuñ crund, OOMUMAAnbHO-AE/080A CTHM, 
ny6nmwuMCTMueckHn cTWn&, mTeparypHho-xynomecTsSenmwá Crane), but a sepa- 
rate system with its own specific inventory of units which function ac- 
cording to specific laws. Unlike the functional styles, the colloquial lan- 
guage is polyfünctional. It is the opposite not of any one individual style 
but of the whole of the codifled literary language." 


** Ibid., pp. 445-446. 

** Ibid., pp. 333, 335, 389 and 391. 

4? Ibid., pp. 20-23. On pp. 5-40 Lapteva (1976) gives a detailed discus- 
sion of the question whether the colloquial language should be con- 
sidered a style. She, too, comes to the conclusion that despite cer- 
tain features which styles have in common with the colloquial lan- 

` guage, the latter is a “more complicated and multifacetted phenome- 
non" (p. 40). 
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It follows logically that the Russian colloquial language should be 
referred to as pa3roBOpHuñ a3tk and not pa3roBopnaa peus, as has been 
the habit so far. But it would be logically inconsistent if the paarosopnun 
aan were retained inside the literary language*t*, because the literary 
language has been defined as o6pa6orannar dQopwa o6menapoaunoro a3zeKa ('a 
cultivated form of the common popular language') The few above-men- 
tloned examples from the colloquial language already show that the collo- 
quial language should be classified as a neo6pa6oTaHHan dopwa ('unculti- 
vated form') of Russian which - as has been stressed repeatedly - is cre- 
ated spontaneously during the act of communcation. I therefore suggest 
that the colloquial language be treated as separate from the literary lan- 
guage. 


7. Slang 


Researchers of slang openly admit that “slang”, like many other words 
which refer to complex phenomena, cannot be precisely defined.** The Ox- 
ford English Dictionary has the following entry under “slang”: 


Language of a highly colloquial type, considered as below the level 
of standard educated speech, and consisting either of new words or of 
current words employed in some special sense.?? 


Webster's New World Dictionary offers this definition: 


Highly informal language that is outside of conventional or standard 
usage and consists of both coined words and phrases and of new or ex- 
tended meanings attached to established terms: slang develops from 
the attempt to find fresh and vigorous, colorful, pungent or humorous 
expressions, and generally either passes into disuse or comes to have 
more formal status.?! 


The concept of slang includes wit, irony, protest, contempt, vulgarity, in- 
tentional offence against established norms and the like. Another impor- 


tant aspect is the human tendency to play with words. This causes new 


49 Russkaja razgovornaja rec’ (1973), p. 24. 

42 E, Partridge, "Slang," in: Collier's Encyclopedia, vol. 21, New York, 
London, 1977, pp. 70-72. Partridge gives an exhaustive survey of 
slang in Slang To-day and Yesterday, Ath edition, London, 1971. Fur- 
ther recommended reading is: H. Wentworth, S. B. Flexner, Dictionary 
of American Slang, 2nd Supplemented Edition, New York, 1975. 

5° The Oxford English Dicitonary, vol. 9, Oxford, 1970, p. 171. 

31 Webster's New World Dictionary, 2nd College Edition, Toronto, 1976, 
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slang expressions to be constantly created. Some of these features apply 
equally to Jargons, but, as Zirmunskij said, slang has a "much broader so- 
cial basis" and is not narrowly confined to one particular group. Others 
are of the opinion that general slang can definitely be defined in social 
terms, namely as the specific vocabulary of young people in larger urban 
areas.?* This opinion is reflected in the phrase wonoAaéxmuBh cnenr. 

In the Soviet Union the guardians of the language go one step fur- 
ther by trying to reduce slang to youth slang. This becomes evident from 
the application of wononéxuwa cnenr and wononexHsa xaproH to what the 
Germans call "Jugendsprache" because xaproH and cnenr are avoided in 
reference to a slack and casual mode of speech. In this way an age limit 
has been set which, one must admit, is in no way related to facts. M. M. 
Kopylenko claimed that the agespan of slang-speaking youngsters extends 
from 14 to 25 years." But even if the term "youth" were to Include ever- 
ybody below the age of 28 years - this being the age limit up to which 
Soviet citizens are allowed to join Comsomol or the Communist Youth As- 
sociation - it would still not correspond to the actual linguistic situation. 
To do justice to reality even the 30-to-50-year-olds and above would 
have to be counted among the “youth”. Adults long past their Comsomol 
age can often be heard saying something like 6a6xm 'dough' (money), 3a- 
TKMyTbC8 ‘shut up’, puno 'gob', swcTynare ‘to make a din’, ‘look for a 
fight’, ‘put on a show', Ka6ax ‘restaurant’ or nonKOBHHK '3-star Cognac 9 

There is no denying the fact that slang phrases can be short-lived 
and are restricted to only a specific period of time and generation. There 
is equally no denying the fact that youth slang does exist in the Soviet 
Union. But the expression wononexHuán cneuc is too broadly defined to make 
sense. This is no accident. On the one hand official authorities wish to 
treat slang, at least terminologically speaking, as a passing phase, as a 


sort of children's disease which will heal by itself. On the other hand, 


32 E. Leisi, Praxis der englischen Semantik, Heidelberg, 1973, p. 228. 
Vocational slang as opposed to general slang means the language of 
particular professional groups (students, soldiers, consumers of 
drugs, sailors etc.) Vocational slang is here equivalent to Russian 
xaproM. The term cneur is only used occasionally in Russian. 

5*3 M. M. Kopylenko, "O semantiCeskoj prirode molodeZnogo žargona," in: 
Social'no-lingvisticeskie issledovanija, ed. L. P. Krysin and D. N. 
Smelev, Moskva, 1976, p. 79. Wilhelm von Timroth - 9783954792337 
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Soviet linguists like to use the phrase vononesuw cnenr as a cover word 
which enables them to publish research dealing with slang or jargons. 

If the Russian language were to be visualized as a model of vertical 
layers, slang would be slotted between colloquial language and Jargons, 
among which dena, camp Jargon and of late also drug addicts’ jargon play 
a special role. Along with some other jargons they are the main source of 
supply for slang. M. Wandruszka gives the following description: 


Offshoots of these rampant special languages constantly infiltrate 
into the general colloquial language, are propagated by the mass ge: 
dia, and gain literary recognition. In English all this is summed up 
in the term "slang" and in French in "argot", but the Gernan lan- 
guage, strangely enough, has no word of its own yet. 


If one were to disregard the fact that the Soviet mass media do not 
as a rule resort to jargon and slang expressions, Wandruszka's observation 
would also apply to the Russian language. Meanwhile there are lexicogra- 
phers in the Soviet Union who dislike the term "slang" so much that they 
reject it altogether. All] the words and phrases marked slang in English 
dictionaries have been distributed among the Russian categories pa3rosop- 
Hoe, npocrTopeuue, BynblrapH3M, RXaprOHM3M, npopecCHOHanM3M, JMAanexTM3M, 
Heonoruam and others in the Sonbmoñ pyccko-aHrAHückHa cnoBape. The rea- 
son for this unusual lexicographical procedure is the alleged vagueness of 
the term "slang", which occurs only in English lexicology and lexicography, 
not in French, German, Russian or any other highly developed language." 
These arguments are not only unsound but point to a certain one-sided- 
ness on the part of the lexicographers who quote them. For some time now 
dictionaries of Danish, Italian, Yiddish and Swedish slang have been 
avallable. Suffice It to point out here that the absence of the term cnenr 
in Soviet lexicology and lexicography does not mean that Russian is free 
of words and phrases which would deserve the designation. The existence 
of Russian slang is sufficiently documented with expressions such as: fy- 
knuoseKa ‘Moscow’ (derived from Lenin's nickname yrau); Tyranın, [yranın- 
wAK ‘Stalin’; Menëk 'Breshnev'; vepnosonne ‘black arses' (negroes, Cauca- 


sians, inhabitants of Central Asia); 3sepn ‘animals’ and uypxu 'blockheads' 


*3 M. Wandruszka, Die Mehrsprachigkeit des Menschen, München, 1981, 
p. 27. 

5% See I. R. Gal'perin, gen. ed., Bol’soj anglo-russkij slovar', vol. 1, 
Moskva, p. 15. In his article "O termine «sléng»," in: Ra, 1956, 
no. 6, pp. 107-114, Gal'perin laid the foundation for his anti-slang 
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(Caucasians, people of Kazakhstan and Central Asia); Kang, xenj 'pleas- 
ure’, 'drug-induced high’; Cosaenus ‘Soviet Union’; cosnenua ‘Soviet socie- 
ty’, ‘official’ (delegates, public prosecutors, high party members); went, 
naraBsBA, mycop ‘copper’; cryxau, 6apaćamunk ‘informer’, ‘gossip’; nonnaBaTb, 
KMp3Tb ‘to drink, to booze'; 6opworyxa, xpacka ‘cheap red wine’; cunerbt 8 
otTxa3e ‘to be refused an exit permit’: $&pwaw« ‘foreigner’; ankaw, anxonasrT 
‘alcoholic’; uysax ‘type’; uworKM 'rags', Tpynonposog ‘corpse disposal’, ‘drain 
for the dear departed’, anaponosxa 'andropovka'.?' 

While Soviet scientists do not seriously deny the existence of a Rus- 
sian slang, they are nevertheless concerned to keep the term cnenr (also 
spelled cnaur) out of Soviet lexicography and lexicology. The situation is 
rather a paradox in that the loan word apro has been accepted as a 
technical term in preference to the Russian dena, which is not treated as 
a technical term. And the clumsy expression zapromn3nposannan nekcháka is 
preferred to the concise and generally known loan word cnenr. A possible 
explanation for this choice is that in each case the neutral, i.e. emotion- 
ally and expressively limper phrase has been consciously favoured over 
the strongly emotive term. But it is more likely that the term cnenr “has 
not taken root in Soviet linguistics" because of ideological implications.?* 
Even Zirmunskij had ignored the term when dealing with the Russian ian- 
guage. 

To avoid the ideal word cnenr, the language maintenance man Skvor- 
cov went so far as to coin the phrase maproHn3nposannan nexcWka. Apart 
from being semantically unsatisfactory, this term, taken in its exact 


meaning, violates the norms of the Russian Academy grammar. The verb 


37 The body of a Soviet premier lies in state in the Moscow Trade Union 
Hall before being conducted to its final resting place in the Kremlin 
wall. The funeral processions of three Soviet premiers within a short 
time of each other habe given rise to the marvellous pun rpynonposoA. 
The following words are involved: nposoa 'conduit', Tpy6a ‘pipe’, 
TPy6onposoAa ‘plumbing’, nposoau 'leave-taking', and Tpyn ‘corpse, 
body'. It ist difficult to provide a translation as brilliantly pithy 
as the resulting pun. 'Corpse disposal' is short but not comprehen- 
sive; 'drain for the dear departed' approaches the spirit but not the 
brevity. 

After Andropov came to power (November 1982), a cheap vodka with 
no brand-name but only "Vodka" on an unattractive label appeared on 
the market. Andropov was already dead when this vodka was withdrwan 
in the spring of 1985. It is still known as "andropog?ka/".u. 9783954792337 
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mapronnsnposare — a formation from the noun xapron with the addition of 
the suffix -H3nposa- expresses that something is being changed into jar- 
gon. The use of this coinage is oniy justified where a word is turned 
into a Jargon word (e.g. through some morphological means): seinnaats be- 
comes swnuson ‘alcoholic drinks’ or ‘the imbibing of alcoholic drinks', 
3akycuBaTb becomes 3axycom ‘snack’ or ‘the consumption of a snack’. The 
same cannot be said of py6are > py6on as py6are is already a Jargon word. 
Original jargon words cannot be described as "Jargonized" lexical units 
unless the semantics of the suffix -w3uposa- are ignored. Besides, to "Jar- 
gonize" normal lexical units would be to act against the Soviet postulate 
that there is no longer a social basis for Jargon. 

Rejecting the term cnenr and using such alternatives as MOnOJZEeXHwA 
CneHr, MOnOAaeAaHBA XaproH, xaproHM34poBauHas. nekcHka, and maproHooé6pasnan 
nercnka shows that Soviet linguists have so far been unable to give an 
adequate description of the "objective reality" of the language situation 
or to create the terminology required for dealing wlth current problems. 
Ideological coercion does not permit certain linguistic phenomena to be 
viewea objectively, for many of the slang phrases depict Soviet reality in 
quite an unfavourable light. Slang expressions are often suggestive puns 
in the form of a single word. The Joke of the word unenoso3 'car designed 
for the transport of functionaries’ lies in the ambiguity of unem, which 
means 'member' (penis) and also 'party member'. 'Member' (penis) is imme- 
dlately associated with xyñ 'prick', and this in turn with its obscene and 
very popular meaning 'arse hole'. 


3* Cf. Russkaja grammatika, vol. 1, Moskva, 1980,,pars.. 804, 80561792337 
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8. "Mat" 


A no-uën rw Ha xyH! 


"$3suK 3TOT yXe CNOKOH BeKy OTBNCKBH 
M npHHaAT BO BCeñ Pycn.” 
(9.M. flocroesBck«wn 1821-1881) 


It is now more than a hundred years ago that on a Sunday in St. Peters- 
burg F. M. Dostoevskij became the witness of a brief conversation between 
six drunken factory workers. The content of their conversation being com- 
pletely trite, the great writer would normally have shown no interest in 
publishing what he had accidentally overheard. But a closer examination 
of Dostoevskljs article reveals a most entertaining account of a conversa- 
tion among factory workers, scarcely a page in length and apparently 
consisting of only one noun repeated in six different variations of in- 
tonation and connotation. The writer wisely refrained from mentioning the 
word itself as it might have offended the sensibilities of his readers, es- 
pecially the ladies. His description of his fleeting encounter with the 
workers, which had so deeply impressed him, was not meant ironically: 


A sapyr y6en4nca*, UTO MOXHO BUPA3SHTb BCE MMCHM, OmymeHHA M name uense 
rny6Gokwe paccyxneHMs" ODHHM Dk HAIBAHMEM 3TOFO CymeCTBHTeNbHOrO, AO 
KDPaMHOCTM K TOMY me HeMMOFrOCDhOXHOrO.,*?9 


Dostoevskij had, of course, exaggerated when he claimed that the 
conversation in question had consisted of only one word: xyň. In actual 
fact it must have consisted of six repartees: (1) Xyňma! ‘shit’; (2) Hu xya! 
'rubbish'; (3) to (1) Xyñ ‘arse hole’; (2) to (3) Ha xy! ‘damp down’; (4) 
referring to that meant by (1) Hu xys ce6e! ‘unbelievable’; (6) to (4) Ka- 
Koro xys! ‘What's that supposed to be?'. The fifth person present did not 


participate in the conversation Si 


SOF. M. Dostoevskij, Dnevnik pisatelja. 1873. "Malen'kie kartinki 2," 
in: Polnoe sobranie soCinenij v tridcati tomach, vol. 21, Leningrad, 
1980, pp. 108-109. In addition see "Ulitelju,” in: ibid., pp. 113- 
117. 


ét This translation merely conveys the general sense''gf \theo¢eontersy >’ 
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What Dostoevskij referred to as a popular language throughout the 
whole of Russia today carries the name of "mat" (war). It is pointless 
consulting Soviet dictionaries for a satisfactory explanation of the word. 
In one of the older editions of OZegov's dictionary this definition is 
given: "HenpunuuHo-rHyCcHas 6pamb C ynowMHaHMeM cnoBa MaTb."9* This defi- 
nition covers only such phrases as: €6 Teow wars! ‘bloody shit’, ‘devil 
take it’, ‘damn’, 'who the hell knows', etc.; E6n raow ware! ‘blast’, ‘I'll be 
damned’, 'what the bloody hell’ and others; E6éwa mart! ‘damnation’, ‘for 
Christ's sake', and Y6upanca K e6ene matepn! ‘bugger off’. In more recent 
editions of the same dictionary war is defined as nenpunnuraa 6panmb (‘foul 
abuse').9 This definition Includes swear words such as: xonone3 ‘arse lick- 
er, mona c ywawM ‘arse with ears', 'moron', n63na 'cunt', rosso 'shit' and 
many others. The large Academy dictionary defines "mat as "warepHas 
6pamb; ckBepHocnoBMe^** (‘mother's abuse, foul language'). The word is not 
listed at all in Dal's dictionary. Instead we find there an expression 
which is still known today: warepuMHa - naxaó6crBo, mep3Kan 6panHe, and the 
verbs waTerarb(ca), cksepHocnoBMTb, pyraTbca; 6panMTbe(c94) no waTepHy as 
well as other expressions from this word family.*? 

The last two definitions of "mat", the old pre-revolutionary one 
given by Dal' and the new academic one, come closest to today's meaning 
of "mat". "Mat" is the totality of all the figurative uses of the words 
e6arb 'fuck' (futuere), nusna ‘cunt’ (vagina) and xya 'prick' (penis). "Mat" 
also includes the non-sexual meanings of sexual phrases derived from 
etb (eru) 'fuck', e6are, nusga and xyA such as cv»e6are ‘to beat it’, ‘to 
clear out, orvećarbca ‘to leave alone’, o6ve6are ‘to play a dirty trick’, 
é6HyTwA 'blockhead', e6aneHMK 'mug', n43n04Tb, DaTb NAMJA, Dare nd3genen 
'to beat up', n43aaHyTe ‘to give a blow’, n«3aaeT» ‘to talk rot, nwa3nex 
'celaptrap', 'twaddle', nuzaeu ‘great’, ‘it's a dead loss', nwaneuoBwn 'fan- 


tastic', xyésuaM 'lousy', ‘stinking’, ao xya ‘any amount', mHe 3TO no xyñ 


*2 S. I. O2egov, Slovar’ russkogo jazyka, 4th ed., Moskva, 1960, p. 333. 

*3 Ožegov (1972), p. 313 and Ožegov (1981), p. 302. 

** SSRLJa, vol. 6, 1957, col. 689 (4. Mat). Only in this dictionary has 
the word "mat" not been categorized for style. In all other diction- 
aries where it is listed (O, M) it has been placed in the category of 
prostoretie. This is another example of the random distribution of 
categories, for "mat" is a common term which refers to a particular 
variety of Russian and is stylistically neutral. 

*5 See the heading "Mat" in: Dal' (1912-1914), vol. 2, 1914, cols. 802- 
803. 
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' couldn't care less', nowén Tw Ha xyA ‘go fuck yourself, s Ha Hero xy 
nonomnn or 3a6un 'I don't give a damn about him’ and many more. Ex- 
pressions containing the word wart, from which this variety derives its 
euphemistic name, are rare. Like abuses and swear words they make up 
only a small part of this variety. The sexual references of "mat" expres- 
slons are on the whole merely formal. They are arrived at through the 
signifier, i.e. the outer form. Certain euphemistic variations of "mat" 
phrases even lack the direct formal association, for example čnku 3enénwe, 
enkm-nankn and enpn Teow mate instead of ep TBOM mato, K enpeme ene 
instead of x e6ene matepn, and myňHa, Qyňma instead of xyAnn. The 
similarity of sound structures or merely the likeness of two sounds are 
sufficient to reestablish the association. 

Apart from "mat" expressions with fixed meanings (e.g. cnw3aMTb ‘to 
pinch’, o6ve6aT» "Lo screw’ [in the sense of ‘to trick'], na xyñ ‘what for") 
there are other expressions whose meanings vary only according to the 
situation in which they are spoken, such as the homonyms nu3aeu "great 
and nusaeu ‘it's a dead loss' or the synonyms 3axysuMTe and 3axyapnTo, 
which have a wealth of different meanings (cf. chap. D, section 2b). 

"Mat" expressions are colloquially referred to as marepnmnue cnosa or 
warorn. I suggest that parallel to argotisms, Jargonisms and slangisms the 


term waTW43ww ("matisms") be introduced for "mat" expressions. Scatological 


$$ The extremely popular "mat" expression nouén Tu ma xyà! - whose eu- 
phemistic counterpart in indirect speech is s ero nocnan nonanowe has 
even been set to music (see musical notes at the beginning of this 
chapter). This tune is known to all Soviet musicians and is played 
when, for example, a band is tired of playing the musical requests of 
an audience. 

In the poem flyxa MyQumes our words are used almost exclusively in 
their direct meaning. In the edition which I have at my disposal 
((I. Barkov}, Luka Mudi$cev, 2nd ed., Moskva, 1969 [edited by the 
Flegon Press, London)), there is one exception. The passage reads: 
"Cyap6om He Ganyem,/ M npo mero cka3aan 6u a:/ Cyne6a cHa6auna ero xy- 
em,/ He fae B npunauy HM xya," (The reference is to the hero Luka Mu- 
diStev, whom Nature has equipped with a male organ of immense size 
and strength.) Ivan Barkov (ca. 1732-1768) was a translator of Greek 
classics and a creator of obscene verses. These verses circulated in 
Russia only in copies, as they still do in the Soviet Union. Luka Mu- 
diščev and an obscene parody of Griboedov's Gore ot uma have been 
falsely attributed to him (Cf. W. H. Hopkins, The Development of 
"Pornograpbic" Literature in Elghteenth- and in Early Nineteentb-Cen- 
tury Russia. Dissertation. Ann Arbor, Mich., London, 1977.) Bis name 


is now largely forgotten, a fate which he does not deserves oni 9783954792337 
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expressions - no matter whether their meanings are scatological or not - 
do not belong to "mat".*' (It is interesting to note that matisms are best 
rendered in German with scatological and in English and French with sex- 
ual phrases.) 


*7 Cf. F. Dreizin, T. Priestly, "A Systematic Approach to Russian Ob- 


scene Language," in: Russian Linguistics, vol. 6, 1982, pp. 233-249. 
Theses researchers count such obscene expressions as rosno ‘shit’, 
roenoen 'shiteater', 63ners ‘to fart softly' and nepaer» 'to give a 
loud fart' among "mat". Even 6naap ‘prostitute’, which next to its 
nominating function is also a swear word, interjection or merely fil- 
ler in denn, is regarded as belonging to "mat". This attitude takes 
no account of the usage of the word "mat" and is therefore unaccep- 
table. I would like to mention here the interesting study by B. A. 
Uspenskij, "Mifologiteskij aspekt russkoj ékspressivnoj frazeologii." 
(Stat'ja pervaja), Studia Slavica Hungarica, XXIX, 1983, pp. 33-69, 
in which the etymological and mythological aspects of "mat" are rep- 
resented in a detailed and highly original way. 
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C. TABOO VARIETIES OF THE RUSSIAN LANGUAGE 
I. Summary of Linguistic Taboo Varieties 


It is a fact that all research on argots and jargons were suspended under 
Stalin after the mid-thirties. This measure was apparently taken to pre- 
serve the purity of the Russian language, but in actual fact it was done 
for reasons of language policy (ideology). Social dialects have been 
treated as taboo varieties ever since, unless they are extinct or of a 
harmless variety. This delicate subject is only rarely touched upon, and, 
if so, under cover of such labels as youth slang (youth Jargon), prostore- 
tie, spelling, etymology or speech culture.! 

There is hardly any doubt that some language varieties, such as 
those of school boys, students, drug addicts and criminals, exist in most 
European countries, while others are confined to particular social systems 
or countries. The jargon of stock brokers is probably only found in capi- 
talist countries, and that of baseball players and their fans would mainly 
be an American variety. 

Does the Russian language of today contain undesirable linguistic 
varieties? To answer this question it might be useful to consult a scheme 
of social language varieties prepared by V. P. Timofeev in the Soviet Un- 
ion. Under the heading anHT4couManeHse HeH30nM4poBaMHwe coo6uecrsBa ('anti- 
social, non-isolated communities') he subsumes nine different xonnextuau 
(‘collectives'): sopu 'thieves', xaprTéxHMKM ‘card players', muane ‘beggars’, 
cnekynanru ‘speculators’, sanerunkn ‘currency black-marketeers', wOUeHHMKM 


'tricksters', xynuranu 'rowdies', xanrypumxna ‘illegal labourers' or ‘persons 


! It should be kept in mind here that even in tbe West hardly anybody 
takes an interest in these linguistic varieties. Such research is 
normally undertaken by some outsiders in linguistics (lexicography). 
For the German-speaking areas some older names are F. Ch. B. Avé- 
Lallement, F. Kiuge and L. Günther, and more recently there are S. A. 
Wolf (thieves' cant), H. Kupper (colloquial language), E. Bornemann 
(sexual colloquial language) and P. Wehle (thieves' cant in Vienna). 
For slang and cant research in England E. Partridge's name is well- 
known. Most of the Russian and Soviet researchers of jargon and argot 
have been authorities in the fields of linguistics and literature. 
This shows how seriously the research of social linguistic varieties 
was once taken in the Soviet Union. 
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with side incomes', and cexramru "members of sects'. The npecrynHte 430- 
nnposannuwe cooćuecrsa (‘criminal isolated societies') represent a second 
group, which includes the coo6mectsa o6wunoro pex4wa (‘societies {prison- 
ers] of the normal penal system'), napromanu ‘drug addicts' and peunansnc- 
Tu ‘those who relapse into crime'; all these are applicable to both sexes.? 

Timofeev's division of Russian jargons into two groups is unsatisfac- 
tory. Currency black-marketeers, speculators and rowdies are not merely 
anti-social groups; their conduct is directed against society and punish- 
able under the criminal law of the various Soviet republics. Penalties can 
include incarceration (cf. arts. 88, 154, 206 UK RSFSR), i.e. isolation from 
society. According to Soviet law and official norms these people are con- 
sidered criminals as soon as their business transactions exceed certain 
sums or numbers of articles or generally offend against accepted standards 
of behaviour. 

There is, for Instance, a category of speculators who specialize in 
buying clothes, shoes and other articles of daily use from foreigners and 
also negotiate minor currency transactions. Colloquially as well as offi- 
claily, these people are called $apuosunkn. Besides them there are the ar- 
TMK8apH, aHTMKBapua4KM ‘antique dealers', HKOHMNMHKH ‘icon dealers', wsennpu 
jewellers', KHHuxHHKH "book dealers’ and nnactnnounnkn ‘record dealers’. 
Goods 1n short supply become objects of speculation and offer ample op- 
portunity for illegal deals.? Speculators and negotiators involved in larger 
deals are called nenosue. Their language Is a mixture of colloquial lan- 
guage. slang and jargon with only minor variations between groups. Any 
differences are usually of an individual nature (ideolect). 

In his unfinished Cnosaps pyccKoA HeHOpMaTHBHOM NeKCHKH the late 
K. Koscirskij intends to allot to the dapuosunkn their own argot.* This re- 
quires an explanation. As a rule the $apuosun«n do their particular jobs 
for a maximum of two years. During this period they keep in close touch 
with speculators and currency smugglers, who buy up their goods and for- 


eign exchange. If their hard work is successful they start blackmarketeer- 


2 V. P. Timofeev, “Sociolingivistiteskie faktory v razvitii sovremen- 
nogo russkogo jazyka," in: Ocerki po sociolingvistike, Sadrinsk, 
1971, pp. 14-16. 

3 Art. 154, UK RSFSR offers the following definition for cnexynsaunsa: 
"ckynKa M nepenponaxa TO@apOm8 HIM uHwuX npeaMeTOB C LENLM HAND, 

4 See K. Koscinskij, "Slovar' russkoj nenormativnoj leksiki (kratkij 
prospekt)," in: Russian Linguistics, vol. 5, 1980, p. 142. 
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ing with goods and foreign exchange on a larger scale. This Improves 
their social position. But if they are unsuccessful during this time they 
retire from their work as dapuosw««€^ and try to obtain regular jobs. Most 
blackmarketeers start their careers as bapuosunku, and even after achiev- 
ing professional success they do not radically change their language.? 

It is incorrect to attribute one and the same jargon to all xanrypanxn 
‘Illegal labourers' because the activities which earn them their side in- 
comes are too varied: musicians, drivers, locksmiths, technical draughts- 
men, roofers, decorators, garage builders etc. Members of these groups will. 
with varying frequency, resort to the jargons of their specialization. no 
matter whether they have a side income or not. The few phrases related 
to side-earnings either belong wholly to the jargons of the corresponding 
professional groups or they are common knowledge and part of slang or 
the colloquial langvage.* 

Nor does a specific jargon of the so-called xynuranu ('hooligans') ex- 
ist. Hooliganism consists in "coaduct which constitutes a serious breach of 
public norms and an obvious contempt of society^.? This is the official le- 
gal wording. which is also used in the definitions of the normative dic- 
tlonaries of the Russian language. There are so many ways of turning into 
a xynuran that it is impossible to tell in every case in what respect a 
xynuran is different from a law-abiding Soviet citizen. An otherwise re- 
spectable Soviet citizen can become a xynnran when intoxicated or some- 
times even when sober. It would be a most unusual situation if some com- 
paratively unspecified conduct could cause a separate jargon to develop. 
We should of course note that while there is uncertainty regarding a xy- 
nuran's characteristics, this does not mean that in a concrete case Soviet 


citizens cannot spot a xynuran with considerable certainty. 


3 The etymology of dQapuoBuwk is described in L. I. Skvorcov, "Otkuda 
slovo farcovka?" in: Voprosy kul'tury reci, Sth instalment, 1964, 
pp. 156-160. 

$ The definition of xanrypa as offered in Soviet dictionaries, noGounun 
nerkwna 3apa6oTox cBepx ocHoBHoro (O 1981) ("additional light earnings 
in addition to regular work"), is no longer accurate. The epithet 
"light" is unjustified, as working conditions can be tough and the 
money not easily earned. Xanrypa refers to any side income earned 
during or after regular working hours or on weekends. The etynology 
of the word has been traced by L. Ja. Borovoj, Put’ slova. Ocerki i 
razyskanija, Moskva, 1974, pp. 227-230. 


7 Art. 206 UK RSFSR. 
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Having had no access to beggars or sectarians in the Soviet Union, I 
am in no position to say whether these people speak their own brands of 
Jargon or not. It appears that Koscinskij has compiled a special vocabulary 
for sectarians.® 

As regards “isolated criminal communities", drug addicts are not iso- 
lated from their societies. Most of them are completely free. Timofeev is 
right only in his observation that the inmates of labour corrective insti- 
tutions - the government expression for labour camps (officially: “col- 
onies") and jails — do take drugs and that addicts do speak their own 
jargon. His suggestion that relapsed criminals and "prisoner groups serving 
common sentences" speak a separate jargon has no basis in fact. A thief 
or a currency black-marketeer serving his second or third term would na- 
turally have acquired a fluent command of camp jargon. Similarly a mur- 
derer with a longer sentence would become fluent in camp jargon already 
during his incarceration and certainly by the end of it without necessarily 
having to relapse. The choice of the phrase oënuunp pexum already sug- 
gests that Timofeev is not familar with the details of the Soviet penal 
system. There are four degrees of severity of penalty: o6w4^ pexum ('ordi- 
nary conditions’), ycunennes ('intensifled') pexnm, crporna (‘strict’) pex, 
and oco6sñ ('special' pexnu. In camp jargon these are simply referred to 
as o6max, ycunox, crporau and oco6HaK. The fancy expression o6wuHMWha pe- 
uum does not appear anywhere - not in the legal literature, the official 
language or the colloquial language. 

Timofeev's concept is in complete harmony with the prevailing doc- 
trine that jargons are the products of anti-social groups and collectives. 
But this is a crude oversimplification and a falsification of the true state 
of affairs. Jargons are also spoken by communities and collectives which 
enjoy the support of the Party and the Soviet society as a whole. There 
is, for example, the Soviet military: the air force, the navy and the army 
with their various types of weapons. There is also the Committee of State 
Security (KGB) and the militia with the criminal police attached to it. 
Everybody working there speaks Jargon.? Judging by the data supplied by 


* See Koscinskij (1980), p. 141. 

* Girke and Jachnow (1974), p. 78, note, are extremely critical of Ti- 
mofeev's "system of social differentiation and integration of the 
Russian language". They write: "By the way, Soviet sociolinguists 
have themselves very distinct and subjective prestige ideas regarding 
speakers of group languages. For example, in his system of linguistic 
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Soviet citizens who for diverse reasons have access to these groups of 
people, one thing seems certain: members of the KGB, the militia and 
criminal police are familiar with gens and are generally active speakers of 
it. This is indirectly corroborated by a passage in the flauarka ('comment') 
to a dictionary of thieves' cant which says: 


Cneayer NoMmHHTL, UTO ynoTpe6nenne maprona npecrynHMKoB, Gei oco6oñ Ha 
TO HeoÓxonMMOCTM, 3acopseT PYCCKHA s$33uK. He Tak BAXHO yMéTb CaMOMy 
rOBODpMTb Ha XxaproMe, KAK BaàXHO XOPOWO MOHMMATL pa3aroBOop, KoTopwha Be- 
AyT wexüy co6on c ero nowombo npecTynHHKM.!9 


Geng obviously serves not only criminals as a means of communica- 
tion. Even KGB members and the militia are actively creative in it. For 
example, members of the KGB have coined the nickname Conmennuxep for 
the Nobel laureate Conxemnusn to suggest that he is of Jewish descent. 
Certain acronyms are in common use with the militia, such as 6G6owx or 
Gommnx (6e3 onpenenenHoro MecTOXMTensecTBa) ‘without a fixed residence’, 
'non-resident') and 603 (6e3 onpeaeneunuwx 3anaTuA ‘without regular occu- 
pation’, 'somebody without regular work), including the derivations 603nx 


and 603mme. Camp administrators use the abbreviation cyronaua ‘daily ra- 


varieties of mcdern Russian Timofeev labels sectarians, casual la- 
bourers and drug addicts (to whom he attributes specific argots) as 
"anti-social, non-isolated" or "criminal isolated groups" without in- 
vestigating their socio-psychological existential motivations or giv- 
ing a sociological justification for this labelling." To my mind the 
term "prestige ideas" as here employed is unjustified. These are sım- 
Ply undesirable varieties of Russian which the authorities have 
failed to control. The so-called "socio-psychological existential mo- 
tivation" is of secondary importance. Of primary importance is the 
question whether the jargons listed by Timofeev actually exist. The 
question can only be answered empirically. With regard to some of Ti- 
mofeev's jargons (argots) the answer has to be in the negative. There 
is no need to defend the labels used, as they are standard in Soviet 
jurisprudence and sociology. It would be unfair to expect a Soviet 
sociolinguist to use labels which are current in the West. All that 
can be expected is a correct usage of Soviet terms (we have already 
drawn attention to the incorrect use of concepts such as "anti-so- 
cial", "isolated" etc.). It is also obvious that Girke and Jachnow 
did not correctiy understand the expressions xanrypmu« and napKoman. 
The criticism these two German linguists raise is partly due to 
faulty premisses. 

10 Slovar' vorovskogo Zargona (925 words) (posobie dlja operativnych i 
sledsvennych rabotnikov milicii), Kiev, 1964, in: V. Calidze, Ugolov- 
naja Rossija, N'ju Jork, 1977, p. 347. The subject here discussed is 
not new. Koporskij (1927), p. 9, tackled it directly and supplied the 
information that thieves' cant is not only spoken among colleagues 
but also with the family at home. 
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tion' instead of cyrounag naqa. KapwaHHMKM 'pick-pockets', nowyunuka 'bur- 
glars', wmenBexaTHMKM 'safe-crackers', 'robbers' and other specialists speak 
their own brand of dena which includes their particular technical terms. 

Although dena and the camp or jail jargon are similar in nature, the 
two varieties are not identical. The camp and jail jargon develops and 
flourishes in prison. Discharged convicts spread it to the outside world, 
where it becomes accessible to a wider circle of people, mainly by way of 
oral transmission rather than publications. The existence of dena is inde- 
pendent of camps and prisons but It is spoken there, too, by the profes- 
sional criminals. In the labour camps there are far fewer professional 
criminals than other convicts; still the influence of dena on camp and jail 
Jargon is considerable.* 

Mar and every expression referring to the genital and anal zones or 
to the sex life of Soviet citizens are completely taboo in the Soviet Un- 
ion. Even during the sociological period of linguistics this taboo was not 
lifted. It also restricted the lexical material selected for official diction- 
aries of argot.!? 


1. Reasons for the Taboo 


While one can outline the reasons for the taboo of certain language vari- 
eties in the Soviet Union, it is unnecessary to go into details or compile 
complete lists of the taboo varieties. The jargons, mena and slang contain 
lexical units which refer to negative phenomena in Soviet society, or 


rather the osaa ucropnueckaa o6unocTb (‘the new historical community"). 


11 Of fairly recent date are the dictionaries by M. Galler and H. E. 
Marquess, Soviet Prison Camp Speech. A Survivor's Glossary. Supple- 
mented by terms from the Works of A. I. Sol2enicyn, Madison, Wisc., 
1972; M. Galler, Soviet Prison Camp Speech. A Survivor's Glossary. 
Supplement, Hayward, Cal., 1977; V. V. Carpovich, Solzhenitsyn's Pe- 
culiar Vocabulary. Russian-English Glossary. Trudnye slova u SolZenı- 
cyna. Russko-anglijskij tolkovyj slovar', New York, 1976. 

12 Even a dissertation written by a lady in Moscow in the early seven- 
ties, which was never published because the topic was taboo, does not 
indicate any difference in the puristic attitude of Soviet authori- 
ties regarding this vocabulary. There are only a few references to 
this vocabulary to be found in the specialized literature. Polivanov 
is the only one to mention some expressions. See his article "Stuk po 
blatu" in: Polivanov (1931), pp. 155, 159-160. 
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They more or less drastically contradict the official version of reality as 
presented by the mass media. At the same time they offer insights into 
the life styles, attitudes and values of certain groups, communities or 
large sections of the population. They allow, so to speak, a glimpse be- 
hind the curtains of the "new historical community”. Moreover, the loan 
words contained in jargons and slang are an indication of the outside in- 
fluences to which Soviet citizens are exposed. They, much more than the 
standard language, reflect the influences from other countries in the 
spheres of culture, economy, technology or merely fashion. For in most 
speech situations the use of such loan words can neither be monitored nor 
prohibited by official institutions. 

Another important reason for the taboo on jargons is the fact that in 
the Soviet Union, a country with a highly developed socialist structure, 
Jargons are either specific for that country or have specifically Soviet 
characteristics. For instance, the Jargon of speculators and black-mar- 
keteers came into existence only in the early sixties, after the country 
had opened its frontiers to Western tourists. It had no predecessors in 
pre-revolutionary Russia. Its existence disproves the theory that socialism 
creates the preconditions for the birth of a common language or a lan- 
guage for the entire population. Even the socialist system of society and 
economy can be responsible for the creation of new language varieties. 
This exceedingly interesting turn of events had not been anticipated or 
taken into account by Soviet linguists. 

Linguists responsible for language maintenance show great concern 
about the so-called purity of the Russian language. They obviously have 
little confidence in the capacity for seif-purification of Russian or, to put 
it differently, in the Soviet citizens' ambition to keep their language pure. 
Efforts in that direction have had little success so far. This was predict- 
ed sixty years ago: 


Nypn3m 6eccunen 8 cBoeň nHacTynaTenbHOCTM M HacTynareneH 8cnencrBMe 
cBoero 6eccunma. 3TO 6eccunne n4uaerT ero ^ TparwMuHOCTM: w«auwe Bcero, 
naxe BO BHEWHEA MOUM HACHNHA, NypH3mM MPOCTO ANOK., OM Bener 3akoHHym 
60pe6y BO MMA 3aKOoHHWwX ueneñ, HO B rpoMwanHow 60onbuMHCTBe CAyuaeB on 
Bener ee AypHo: rpy6o, MHorAaa HaCcMnbCTBeHHO M He6naroponHo, Aemaro- 
(Nuno ^, npexne Bcero, HeBexecrBeHHo.,!? 


13A. G. Gornfel'd, Novye sloveëki 1 starye slova, Peterburg, 1922, 
p. 8. 
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One thing is certain: expressions which are rejected by the people have 
no hope of becoming part of the Russian vocabulary. The argots of hawk- 
ers and artisans clearly demonstrate that linguistic varieties die out once 
the preconditions for their existence disappear. 

Not taking into account the words and phrases directly opposing the 
ideology or ideal of socialist or communist societies, there are lexical un- 
its which on the face of it are free from ideology. These are colloquial- 
isms relating to matters of sex, faeces, and anal functions, or belonging 
to "mat". 

A. S. PuSkin's and N. A. Nekrasov's works will help to illustrate the 
situation. It is a well-known fact that Puskin was an admirer of the fair 
sex and on occasion not averse to using an apt expression which he - 
much to the displeasure of tsarist and Soviet censors - sometimes also 
put down in writing. Official prudishness in the Soviet Union still does 
not permit the uncensored publication of PuSkin's complete works. Some 
"Indecent" poems written by the greatest of Russian poets are omitted al- 
together, and some verses and letters have been reproduced with gaps in 
different places; to fill them appropriately, the reader has to resort to his 
imagination. The task is made easier in the latest Nekrasov edition, wnere 
the gaps are filled with as many dashes as the omitted words have let- 
ters. For example, the word forms Gnanen, e6ne, pen, 86, orcocan, e6n 
and népHer and the phrase Btnunmaewbt xpen!* are eliminated in this edition. 

It is Impossible to tell with any certainty what causes the hostile 
attitude of Soviet censors to obscene words. Is it a public testimony to a 
sense of shame? Is the view into Russian and Soviet bedrooms to be 
blocked and the sex life of the Soviet citizens to be kept as much as 
possible in the dark? Is the ideal Soviet person supposed to use only 
medical expressions for certain physical functions and parts of the body? 
Is it the crass contradiction between theory and practice in the use of 
obscene words? Or is it the opinion that the Russian language reflects too 
much cynicism towards sexual matters? Or, indeed, are these popular ex- 


pressions considered bourgeois left-overs, as M. Gorkij said of war?!? is 


14 See N. A. Nekrasov's poems "Pesn' Vasen'ke" and "Poslanie k Longino- 
vu" in: Polnoe sobranie socinenij i pisem v pjadnadcati tomach, vol. 
1, Leningrad, 1981, pp. 426-430. (E6na means 'fucking', xpe] 'prick', 
oTcocaTe 'fellare', népwyre ‘to fart'.) 

13 See the article “Beseda,” in: O literature. Literaturno-kritileskie 
stat'i, Moskva, 1953, p. 747. 
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the taboo on colloquial sex talk connected with the fact that human sex- 
uality is not being researched in the Soviet Union and the sexual in- 
struction of young people is practically non-existent? Possibly the sum of 
all these reasons makes Soviet censors prevent the publication of obscene 
words even in scientific treatises. The old pre-revolutionary term Heuen- 
3ypywe cnosa (‘uncensored words') still persists. This uncompromising atti- 


tude can at any rate not be due to religious considerations. 


2. Distribution 


No official statistics or data are available on the number of speakers of 
existing taboo varieties, and even If they were they would have to be 
treated with some reserve. But to show that taboo varleties do not lead a 
phantom existence one need only get an approximate idea of their distri- 
bution. 

Mar is the most common variety in the Russian language. Practically 
everybody in the Soviet Union understands it. It is spoken in all strata of 
society, by all age groups and equally by men and women.!'* it must be 
mentioned here that although "mat" is not restricted to certain groups its 
incidence in some groups or communities is higher than in others. The 
criminals deserve special mention in this context. Their use of "mat" is 
obscene and cynical in the extreme. It {s equally popular among boozers, 
which fact had been pointed out by Dostoevskij.'" Even the intelligentsia, 
thinking it the “stylish” thing to do. have for several years now been 
making conscious use of this language variety. Marepannnuxn (mat speak- 


ers') actually existed among the intelligentsia long agc; but their numbers 


46M. Gor'k1j, ibid., p. 746, quotes in his article "Beseda" from a vil- 
lage school master's letter: "Haue ceno momer CnaBnTbca "Marom", Men- 
Bunn MeKAy COGOñ ynoTpe6nseT maccy rps3HBX CAOB, KOTODbe MOXHO yCnu- 
UaTb TONBKO BO BPEMA CaMWX AZMKMX apak. bepa npawep c poaMrenen, 3a- 
rps3HMnM peub "Marom" weCcTH-CemnneTHHe nern.” - The following joke 
will illustrate the multilingualism of Soviet citizens: Kaxawn coset- 
CKMÁ wuenoBek« Bnaneer TPeMA s533BKaàMM: pOAHbM, DyCCKMM M Marom, This is 
really a joke for linguists and translators. I was told it repeatedly 
during the many years I worked as an interpreter. It was always pre- 
ceded by the question of how many languages I knew. 

1? F. M. Dostoevskij, Dnevnik pisatelja. 1873. "Malen'kie kartinki 2," 
in: Polnoe sobranie soCcinenij v tridcati tomach, vol. 21, Leningrad, 


1980, p. 108. 
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have now merely increased. This is not a recent development. It set in 
after the October Revolution, when the old intelligentsia gave way to the 
new Soviet one, whose origins were increasingly found among farmers and 
workers. But today's intelligentsia no longer come from the working clas- 
ses because their parents were already members of the new intelligentsia. 
However, linguistic habits persist. For a short while after the Revolution 
a mixture of jargonisms, slang and "mat" was allowed as “proletarian lan- 
guage" but later looked down upon. Meanwhile the quality of the mixture 
has changed, but the mixture has survived and spread. It is not, like jar- 
gon, restricted to any particular groups, but is freely spoken everywhere. 
The prisoners' Jargon (jail and camp jargon) is much less widely dis- 
tributed than "mat". But its influence on the colloquial language must not 
be underestimated. A few data may illustrate the possible extent of this 
influence. In France there are 56 prisoners per 100,000 population, in Ita- 
ly 64, in the Federal Republic of Germany 69, In Great Britain approxi- 
mately 82, in Austria 120.48 A. Zinoviev, philosopher, logician, sociologist 
and brilliant connoisseur of Soviet society, estimates the figure of Soviet 
people in detention to be between 4 and 5 million.!? If we take the lower 
estimate and relate it to the total population of 267 million (in 1981), we 
arrive at a figure of 1498 prisoners per 100,000 population. This means 
that every 67th Soviet citizen is in detention. Compared with Austria, 
which tops Western Europe, the number of prisoners in the USSR is pro 
rata twelve times as much, and it is about twenty-two times as much as 
in the Federal Republic of Germany. This is a surprising but not unrealis- 
tic figure which does not even take into account the fluctuations among 
detainees. If to this figure are added all those persons who are familiar 
with prisoners' jargon due to their professional or private contacts, we 


arrive at an impressively broad and solid base for the prisoners jargon.?? 


19 See the article "Hartes Lager," in: Der Spiegel, no. 13, 29 March 
1982, p. 158. 

19 A. Zinov'ev, Kommunizm kak real'nost', Lausanne, 1981, p. 164. The 
present number of detainees is considerably smaller than under Sta- 
lin. In those days the number of people in detention was never less 
than 15 million. 

29 One should assess the number of Russians among the detainees. At the 
same time account must be taken of the fact that in the colonies and 
prisons of the RSFSR, where most of these institutions are situated, 
the lingua franca is Russian. 
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Ex-detainees keep stressing the Influence of 6narmas denn on the 
language of prisoners and Jail personnel. V. Salamov, a Soviet writer who 
spent a total of 25 years in prison, wrote the following: 


bei 3THX ÓnarHWX ChOBeuek« OCTANCR MM ORHH YeNOBeK MYECKOrO MNH XeH- 
c«oro nona, aaknwueHHbBA Mi BODZbHBÁA, - NO6weaswHR Ha Konume. Cnosa 
3TM - orpasa, AA, 8ne3aaema4" B Ayuy uenoBeka, M MMéHHO C osnanenna 
6naTHwM AManekroOM M HauMHaercm CÖinxenne Hpaepa c 6narHbuM MMpom.?! 


One reason for the growing distribution of this social variety during 
the fifties was the release of a great number of prisoners after Stalin's 
death, among them many criminals. The criminals, political prisoners and 
other detainees passed on Jail jargon and thieves' cant to sections of the 
population with little or no knowledge of these jargons. This process of 
mediation continues to this day, although on a reduced scale since the 
number of prisoners has gone down by two thirds. 

Estimates are available on the number of detainees, not, however. on 
the number of drug addicts. But there are indirect indications that drug- 
induced offences have gone up. This assumption Is confirmed by the new 
penal code of the RSFSR dating from the year 1979. It contains six claus- 
es - the old one had only three - dealing with various forms of drug- 
connected crime. The inclusion of new clauses ln the penal code of the 
RSFSR along with increase in the severity of penalties for old offences Is 
a sure sign of increased drug offences.?2 The drug addicts' jargon Itself 
and certain expressions which have infiltrated from it into slang also 
speak for this assumption. On the basis of additional information gained 
in personal talk with drug addicts, and In view of the increasingly severe 
customs checks connected with drug crime detection, I have come to the 
conclusion that the drug probiem is at least as acute in the Soviet Union 
as in the Federal Republic of Germany. 

It can hardly be denied that there exists a connection between the 


numbers of speakers of a certain linguistic variety and its infiltration 


21 V. Salamov, Kolyaskie rasskazy, 2nd ed., Paris, 1982, pp. 221-222. 

22 Only in Azerbaijan are data available from a previous insider of the 
Soviet system. In 1950 there were 4,000, in 1961 already 12,000 and 
in 1970 22,000 drug addicts. See I. Zemcov, Partija ili mafija? Raz- 
vorovannaja respublika, Paris, 1976, pp. 42-43. In 1969 the popula- 
tion of Azerbaijan was 5 million. The figures supplied by Zemcov are 
not applicable to the whole of the Soviet Union. 

23 See arts. 224, 225 and 226 UK RSFSR of 1970 and the arts. 224, 224!, 
2242, 225, 226! and 2262 UK RSFSR of 1979. 
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into slang or the colloquial language. Exact data on this phenomenon can 
only be obtained through comprehensive surveys and investigations. The 
reciprocity of quantitative versus qualitative characteristics of a language 
variety, i.e. prestige versus popularity, should also be researched. 


3. Usage 


According to Soviet linguists a native speaker of the Russian literary 
language prefers the colloquial language to the standardized literary lan- 
guage provided three paralinguistic situational prerequisites are fulfilled: 
1) the speech act is unprepared, 2) the speech act is free of constraints, 
and 3) the speaker is directly involved in the speech act. These factors 
determine the occurrence of colloquial language. In addition to these de- 
terminants there are other essential factors which make up the communi- 
cation act. They have a bearing on the structure, not the choice of the 
colloquial language. These factors can be divided into interlocutors (their 
sex, age, relationship) and the speech situation (such as locality, presence 
of strangers, frequency of situation etc.).7* 

What are the preconditions for one of the Russian taboo varieties to 
be spoken? Is it feasible to establish certain if/then relationships between 
situational factors and the use of taboo varieties? Before we answer these 
questions, it may help to give some concrete examples of the usage of 
these varieties. It is assumed here that familiarity with "mat", slang or 
any of the jargons is not necessarily coupled with a knowledge of the 
standardized literary language. colloquial language or prostoretie. It is 
further assumed that all Soviet citizens who know Russian also know 
"mat" and that a Russian speaker can be a speaker of slang and/or one or 
several jargons. In what situations are taboo varieties spoken? 

Drug-addicted Russians speak their type of jargon in the following 
situations: when consuming drugs with their own kind, when talking about 
their own or other addicts' drug consumption and when making a deal with 


a pedlar. Drugs are normally taken in groups of two or more close ac- 


24 See E. A. Zemskaja, M. V. Kitajgorodskaja, E. N. Sirjaev., Russkaja 
razgovornaja ret’. Obs$Cie voprosy. Slovoobrazovanie. Sintaksis, Mosk- 
va, 1981, pp. 13-19; cf. Russkaja razgovornaja reč' (1973), pp. 9-17. 
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guaintances. But guick contact can be made with a stranger if the "stuff" 
is urgently needed. In any of these cases the subject of discussion Is 
predetermined and dictates the use of the language. There are no alterna- 
tives to the brevity, conciseness and emotional content of the drug ad- 
dicts' jargon. Medical expressions do not serve the purpose. They are too 
sterile and complicated. The linguistic needs of drug addicts are much 
better catered for by expressions such as mauwnna, Gagn 'pump' [syringe], 
cMAeTe Ha Mrne ‘to hang by the needle’, umpeso ‘stuff [to be injected], 
WAPATECA, webraTeca, ma3zaTeca ‘to press' [injecting drugs], «onéca, Kannxn 
'tablets', 3akMHMyTe, 3aKMHyTbeCa ‘to insert’ [swallowing tablets], nnan, aypo, 
macte ‘shit’ [hashish], rpasea 'grass' [marihuana], 3a6uTb KOCAK, 3awauoBaTb 
xocax ‘to make a Joint‘ [to fill a nan4poca with a mixture of tobaco and 
hashish] and A3ma ‘Asian’ and KasKa3 ‘Caucasian’ [hashish from Central 
Asia or the Caucasus]. 

The jargon of professional cardsharpers includes anything to do with 
playing cards. such as prepared or unprepared cards, cardsharpers' tricks, 
suitable victims, premises etc. Cardsharpers normally work with one or 
more partners. When in the presence of their victims-to-be they make 
sure not to use expressions which deviate from those commonly used 
among straight cardplayers, as otherwise they might arouse the suspicion 
of their trusting victims and thereby compromise themselves. Cardsharpers 
require a higher degree of intimacy among themselves than drug addicts 
before they make use of their Jargon, for cardsharpers discuss their pro- 
fessional experiences with each other, i.e. how they cheated or intend to 
cheat at cards. A cardsharper will take care not to confide in acquaint- 
ances or friends whom he does not trust implicitly. After all, cardsharping 
is a crime punishable under the law, and also carries other risks.> 

Few jargons come so close to being a terminology as the cardsharp- 
ers' jargon. Practically all its words and expressions refer directly to the 
card game: unmnaT»e ‘to play', urposom 'player', «arpaH ‘place where card 
games are being organized', @pañep ‘victim’, ncnonnute @pañepa ‘to fleece a 
victim', crupxu ‘cards’, KOBanas or Kxouanas «onoga ‘marked pack of cards’, 


maska "mark [of cards|, c^aere Ha maske ‘to signal card values by means of 


23 Professional cardplayers or those who earn a side income by playing 
cards are as a rule cardsharpers. When discovered, they must be pre- 
pared not so much for legal prosecution as for the personal revenge 
of their victims, which can be considerably more unpleasant. 
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stealthy gestures with hand or fingers', nporax«a 'draft' {shuffling cards in 
such a way that their sequence remains unchanged] and others.?* Because 
of its technical vocabulary, the use of this jargon is very restricted. 

The drug addicts' Jargon can be used more generally as some of its 
terms refer to states of intoxication which can equally well apply to gen- 
eral states of health, e.g. Kang ‘drug induced high’ and 'pleasure'?” or Top- 
«are ‘to be high’ [under the influence of drugs] and ropuarb Ha KOM-WÉM 
'to be keen on somebody/something'. For this very reason the two expres- 
sions mentioned have become absorbed into slang. 

The musicians' Jargon offers even more scope for conversations going 
far beyond its narrow field of specialization. It includes terms for money 
(Sauna, gunxn 'dough'), sums of money (continu ‘one rouble', p3 waxop ‘two 
roubles', na waxop 'three roubles' etc. ascending in the circle of fifths ac- 
cording to the number of sharp-signs for the various keys, 6aknaxan '25- 
rouble note’), parts of the body (6ewone 'beak' [big nose], waxna 'cunt', 
cono6 'prick'), natural human activities (6epnate ‘to eat’, KmMpsT» ‘to 
booze’, xumapnte ‘to sleep’, Kouywatb ‘to be silent’, cypnate ‘to piss’, Bhp- 
3are ‘to shit’, gecrrk ‘to fornicate’), or such expressions as tauuno ‘car’, 
6onynH ‘drinker’, k«ecre ‘whore’, gopwnarw ‘don't swear', Gei gopwnaros 
‘without mat and oó6naxarecsa ‘to play badly’ or ‘to make a mess of some- 
thing’. 

These examples show that some jargons, apart from functioning as an 
emotive terminology (specialists’ language), serve thelr speakers as a col- 
loquial language. Jargons also function as group badges.” By speaking a 
particular Jargon people demonstrate their solidarity with that particular 
group. Knowing gens is a precondition for gangsters to become full mem- 
bers of their community. If they display a virtuoso's command of the va- 
riety, they are treated with special respect. There are obvious parallels 
between the use of jargons and special terminologies. But the special ter- 


minologies have predominantly the nominating function. Technical terms 


26 In A. Allan and E. Sprung, Xorrigiertes Glück. Falschspiel in Praxis 
und Theorie, Wien, 1954, pp. 143-148, there is a descriptive glossary 
of the expressions used most frequently by crooked ganblers. 

2? The word kan is a new loan from Usbek. Keng belongs to the literary 
language and can be heard in Moscow. 

28 See H. Bausinger, Dialekte. Sprachbarrieren. Sondersprachen. 2nd vol. 
for the TV series "German for Germans," enlarged ed., Frankfurt an 
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are not concerned with daily life. They refer to one or several related 
technical subjects, and their function as a group badge is of secondary 
importance. It is noteworthy that specialists, when conversing with non- 
specialists, sometimes make a point of displaying their specialized linguis- 
tic knowledge. This constitutes an abuse of technical terminology in order 
to put on show the knowledge, intellectual abilities and general super- 
lority of the speaker. In this regard jargon speakers are more considerate. 
When they realize that an interlocutor does not understand jargon, they 
do without it, provided, of course, they know some other variety of Rus- 
sian. Generally speaking. jargons are pragmatic varieties which operate 
from the wit, playfulness and emotions rather, than the coid intellect of 
their speakers. 

It appears that taboo jargons are centred on either objects or per- 
sons, both of which are closely interdependent. The persons involved can 
be colleagues by specialization (gangsters, speculators, cardsharpers etc.), 
colleagues by profession (e.g. musicians), fellow sufferers (prisoners. drug 
addicts, soldiers etc.) or people with whom close and trusting relationships 
are entertained although they may not belong to the Jargon-speaking cir- 
cle. This trust does not develop automatically through bonds of family or 
friendship. A 20-year-old drug addict or Gapuopgun takes care not to use 
Jargon expressions in front of his parents. His parents would undoubtedly 
react unfavourably to such expressions. Towards fellow students he would 
practise the same restraint as with his parents. 

Neither does a lack of constraints on the speech-act alone warrant 
the use of slang. Conversations among family, friends, acquaintances or 
even officials can be conducted in an unconstrained atmosphere but with- 
out the use of slang. Decisive is the nature of the relationship between 
the interlocutors. Prerequisites for the use of slang are special trust and 
shared attitudes. Like-minded persons require only a brief acquaintance or 
sometimes no more than a few minutes. It all depends on their mutual ap- 
praisal. if they get the impression that slang would be appreciated or 
that the other persons enjoy speaking slang, then there is nothing to stop 
this variety from being spoken. Persons hostile to slang could inhibit this 
development. If the interlocutors belong to the same age groups this may 
encourage their preference for slang. But the sexes of the persons in- 
volved in the conversation do not affect the use of Jargon or slang unless 


words are used which refer to human sexual activities" /or"theprocessesoor7 
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products of excretion and which are considered rude. Such rude words 
would be: ear, ećarbca "to fuck', rpaxHyTe, TpaxaTbca ‘to screw', cpaTb 
‘to shit', ccatp ‘to piddle', 63neTb 'to give a soft fart’, nepnert ‘to give a 
loud fart’, rosno 'shit' and others including their derivatives. If the In- 
terlocutors belong to both sexes they have to be sufficiently intimate to 
allow these words to be used. 

"Mat", too, is strongly sex-oriented. Both men and women refrain 
from resorting to this vigorous variety when in the company of the other 
sex. The precondition for the use of "mat" normally is that the potential 
"mat" speakers know each other. In the presence of strangers they try to 
do without "mat" unless they want to provoke or are in a state of great 
excitement. The same applies when a "mat" speaker knows that his inter- 
locutor dislikes the variety. If male and female speakers know each other 
weil they do not mind speaking "mat" in front of each other, provided, of 
course, nobody else present objects. 

The frequency with which "mat" phrases are spoken varies from one 
Indvidual to another. Some use them all the time without concrete justifi- 
cation, others resort to them in moments of anger or astonishment, and 
still others practically never utter them or, if so, very rarely. Unlike the 
Jargons and technical terminologies, "mat" is not determined by subjects or 
groups of people.7 It is a general linguistic variety which is easily in- 
tegrated into any other Russian variety and almost universally applicable. 

Intellectuals make considerably less use of "mat" than workers, and 
women refraln more than men. Intellectuals use "mat" with deliberation, 
workers rather more automatically and unconsciously. Some Soviet citizens 
have integrated "mat" into their speech to such an extent that they are 
unable to suppress it, no matter whether they are In the company of 
strangers or persons of the opposite sex. Even in situations unfavourable 
to "mat", where formalities count, restraint is not always practised. 

Once a Turkmenian Soviet soldier was taken prisoner in Afghanistan. 
Questioned about his service in the Soviet army he replied by using two 


"mat" expressions without meaning to offend (his knowledge of Russian 


29 W. Porzig, Das Wunder der Sprache, 6th ed., München, 1975, pp. 218- 
219. Porzig's distinction between object-related terminology and per- 
son-related special languages can be at most defended on grounds of 
methodology. Earlier on Larin had rejected a division of language va- 
rieties according to these criteria. 
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was only rudimentary), but rather to characterize the tension between 
Russians and other nationalities. The interpreter, who knew oniy a little 
Russian, found himself in a dilemma. He requested the soldier to repeat 
what he had said. The soldier, smiling embarrassedly, repeated one of the 
"mat" expressions." Had this same soldier been interviewed by Soviet tel- 
evision, he would never have dreamt of using such strong expressions. 

In the final analysis it depends on the speaker's idiosyncrasies, his 
momentary psychological condition and his basic attitude to "mat", 
whether he will use "mat" or not, whatever the external situation. This 
means that the "mat" threshold varies with every "mat" speaker. Some 
have hardly any threshold at all. To them "mat" is the actual colloquial 
language. Other speakers' thresholds are so high that they are hardly 
ever crossed. Apart from individual "mat" thresholds one could determine 
the thresholds for single "mat" expressions, because "mat^ speakers dis- 
agree on how indecent a certain expression is. It has thus been shown 
that there is no absolute if/then relationship between situational factors 
and the use of "mat". The maximum one could do is to establish an "if ... 
then probably" relationship. The same applies to slang. 

Let us now revert to the three factors which supposedly determine 
the speech act and create colloquial language. The first two criteria, 
"unpreparedness" and "direct participation" of the interlocutors in the 
speech act, are valid for the use of colloquial language, but also jargons, 
slang and "mat". (The fact that these varieties can also be used in writ- 
ing is not taken into account here. In the written form, such as a letter, 
the formulation might well be prepared and the "direct" interlocutor is 
absent.) If the "]ack of constraints" on the speech act is the most deci- 
sive criterion for the use of colloquial language, this also holds true for 
slang, "mat" or the jargons. Soviet linguists claim that if the three afore- 
mentioned prerequisites are fulfilled. speakers of the literary language 
have to switch to the colloquial language; but why not to other varieties 
of Russian? It is incorrect to establish a theorem saying colloquial lan- 
guage is what speakers of the literary language resort to in an uncon- 
strained atmosphere without adding the qualifying clause: "unless use is 


made of elements of slang, argot, 'mat' or one or several jargons". The 


39 The interview was broadcast in the "ZDF-Magazin" Television programme 
at the beginning of 1982. 
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theorem ignores the fact that everybody is "multilingual" within his own 
mother tongue. It presents a vulgar simplification of the linguistic reali- 
ty. 


II. Volume of Vocabulary 


The vocabularies of Russian taboo varieties vary in volume. They may 
comprise only a few words or a thousand and more. The size of a particu- 
lar variety's vocabulary depends on three factors: the scope of the subject 
to be expressed, the objects, processes. conditions, and situations to be 
named and the need of the speakers for communication. Speculators in 
icons, for example, use the following Jargonisms: Aocka 'icon', añwa 'icon' < 
E. 'Icon', cemmawka, BocewHMaukKa, aesrtHawKa ‘icon of the 17th, 18th or 19th 
century’, moseé ‘icon of the 19th or 20th century’, camonen ‘forged Icon 
artificially made to look old These make up seven to ten words relating 
to icons. floc«a has been borrowed from the terminology of art experts and 
art historians, and woseé and camonen can also be used with regard to 
other objects d'art or jewellery. Other varieties, such as the drug addicts' 
and the musicians' Jargons, comprise 200-300 words. The specific vocabu- 
laries of speculators, blackmarketeers and gapuosanxn are of a similar 
size. dena takes a special place with an estimated 1.000 - 1,500 words 
and phrases, not counting archaisms, and has a considerable influence on 
other Russian varieties. The vocabulary of slang is still larger, containing 
up to several thousand words. But the lexical composition of "mat" is ab- 
solutely unique. It is derived from only four word-stems and their combi- 
nations with other words. A few dozen Matisms have fixed meanings and 
an indeterminate number have meanings which vary with the contexts in 
which they occur. All these varieties are not isolated from each other but 
rather pervade each other. 


31 Cf. e.g. Wandruszka (1981), p. 24 ss. 
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1. Active and Passive Vocabulary 


It is a well-known fact that a person's passive vocabulary far exceeds 
his active one. Similarly, in the case of Jargons there is a numerical dif- 
ference between passively known and actively used lexical material. It 
appears that the number of jargonisms which a speaker makes active use 
of is directly dependent on the total volume of the particular Jargon. The 
more restricted a jargon vocabulary, the greater the likelihood of all its 
units being actively used by its speakers. Because of a Jargon speaker's 
close Involvement with the activities and interests which are central to a 
Jargon, there tends to be only a slight difference between his active and 
passive vocabularies. The drug addicts' jargon, which is not very exten- 
slve, is a case in point. 

As Dostoevskij assured us, war has always been the common heritage 
of the Russian people, unlike some other widely known Jargons whose ap- 
plication and comprehension are restricted. Nowadays "mat" is part of 
every Soviet citizen's passive and most citizens' active vocabulary. It is 
also remarkable that matisms do not become old or obsolete while the 
wear and tear on slang is comparatively high. Many slang expressions are 
actively used for only a couple of years, some survive for decades, others 


become part of the colloquial or even literary language. 


2. Frequency 


No special explanation is needed for the fact that the frequencies of 
"mat", slang and jargon expressions vary from one speaker to the next. A 
number of "mat" and slang expressions occur with such regularity that 
they should be counted among the basic vocabulary of the modern Russian 
language. Among these are the slang phrases cryuarb ‘to denounce’, CTykau 
'informer', and ment 'copper', as well as the obscene words e6are ‘to fuck", 
xyA 'prick' and nw3aa 'cunt'. From among the "mat" expressions the follow- 
ing should definitely be included: ep rsom wart»! ‘damn it‘, 'to hell with it’ 
and nowén Tw na xyñ! ‘go fuck yourself‘. These and other phrases should 
be dealt with in modern language teaching and included in the frequency 
lists. 
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D. EXPANDING THE VOCABULARY 


I. Borrowing 


V. Kiparsky once aptly observed that the Russian language continues be- 
ing thoroughly Slavonic despite the fact that since 1700 it has unscrupu- 
lously been borrowing words from foreign languages.' Different languages 
have influenced it to varying degrees. During and after the reign of Peter 
I the main linguistic influences came from Holland, Germany and France. 
The influence from England was comparatively negligible. The 6natHaa my- 
3oxa mainly contained words from Polish, German, "Rotwelsch^, Yiddish, 
Romany and Turkish. Dutch and English made no contributions to this va- 
riety. But nowadays it is mainly English, that is to say American English, 
from which the Russian language receives new lexical material. In that 


respect Russian is no different from German or French. 
1. Loan Words 


Jargons and slang have in the recent past mainly borrowed loan words di- 
rectly Loan coinages, i.e. loan translations, loan adaptations and loan 
creations, are very rare in these varieties. This may be due to language 
economy. A handy and adept loan coinage requires a considerable mental 
effort. 


a) English 


The strong influence of the English language on Russian jargons and slang 
is documented by a large number of loans. This is explained by the fact 
that more and more Soviet school children and students study English. 
The *golden^ West, which many of the younger generation wish to emulate, 
is embodied by the USA, and the USA is English speaking. No other West- 
ern country can compete with the USA in this respect, to say nothing of 
the socialist countries. 


! V. Kiparsky, Russische historische Grammatik, vol. 3: Entwicklung des 
Wortschatzes, Heidelberg, 1975, p. 18. 
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The Russian jargons contain varying numbers of English loans. Geug 
has none so far, for lack of the necessary foreign contacts. Besides, Sovi- 
et gangsters have little education and their knowledge of English is lim- 
lted. The drug addicts' Jargon contains practically no American English 
loans, which is surprising considering that the corresponding German and 
French jargons are strongly influenced by the American drug addicts' Jar- 
gon. I could only register one word, croyw ‘a powerful high' derived from 
American slang 'stoned' [to be high on drugs]. The situation regarding the 
Soviet drug addicts' Jargon suggests that the Soviet drug market is largely 
self-sufficient.? Soviet addicts have a jargon tradition of their own. 

The Jargon of speculators and currency black-marketeers has many 
English loans. It began to evolve in the early sixties, after the country 
had opened its borders to Western tourists, most of them Americans. Some 
of these loans are: 6axcu ‘dollars’ < Am. slang ‘bucks’, rpunmu 'dollars' < 
green ‘money’, my3u ‘shoes’, 6n3K ‘negro’, "black man’, $penu ‘Frenchman’, 
crzare ‘American’ € 'States', rpyaepa ‘trousers’, «noy3 ‘Western clothes’ < 
‘clothes’, sou ‘watch’ and vegnu "change", 

Round about the same time or slightly earlier the English influence 
on the musicians’ Jargon set in: ama3men ‘Jazz player’, and caxc ‘saxophone’ 
< Am. slang 'sax'. This Is, however, not very noticeable in this variety. 

Slang, too, has a number of English loans which are normally only 
used by English-speaking Soviet citizens. They are: repna ‘girl', rynoswa 
‘good’, ryaosaa repna ‘nice girl", gnar 'flat' and others. The word Duck 
‘disc’ [record] is likely to replace the Russian nnacrumka ‘record’. Another 
competitor is the English loan pexopa "record" flucx has almost become a 
colloquial word. It is sometimes difficult to find the border line between 
Russian jargonisms and slang expressions. Loans from other languages 


have usually penetrated into the Russian jargons. 


b) German 


German words are no longer often borrowed by the Russian varieties. The 
word 6ynnec means "West German citizens’; capitalized it means ‘Federal 


Republic of Germany’. Bnnbank is the ‘little label with technical data and 


2 As far as I know hashish is smuggled from Afghanistan, Iran and to a 


modest degree from Greece. 
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type descriptions attached to the electronic eguipment of the entertain- 
ment industry'. These words occur mainly in the speculators' vocabulary 
but they are also used by hobbyists. Wsa6 'German' is a slang word which 
may have been taken over from the Russian literary language. It is also 


found in Polish slang with the same meaning. 


c) Yiddish 


The Yiddish part of þema is still considerable. Russian slang, on the other 
hand, contains only a few Yiddish woras, e.g. apex ‘shit’, 'rubbish' [ex- 
pressing an evaluation of people or objects], ggoëen 'beak', 'aquiline nose’ 


< Schnobel ['beak'] and nou "penis", 


d) Italian 


Italian has never had much of an influence on the Russian language. Nev- 
ertheless, there are two loans which are mainly used by the $apuosunkn 
and other people negotiating business with the Italians: nyrana ‘prostitute’ 
< Ital. puttana and the contemptuous anép 'Italian' < allora 'so', ‘well’. 


e) French 


Russian slang contains an equally modest number of phrases of French or- 
lgin. These can be quite amusing: taxosa c3 ns su ‘such Is life’ < c'est la 


vie and a nypksa 6u u He na? ‘why not, really? < pourqoui pas? 


f) Finnish 


Finnish has had an especially strong influence on the Russian language in 
Leningrad, due to the many tourists who come flocking to the city at 
weekends. After repeated contacts with Fins, Soviet citizens would natu- 
rally know a smattering of Finnish. They are above all the @QapuosmvaxKu, 
employees of Intourist and the personnel of the hotels for foreigners. The 
former will often be heared saying: wxe 'rouble' < yksi ‘one’, nañrTa ‘shirt’ 
€ paita ‘shirt’, pasuntona ‘restaurant’ < ravintola ‘restaurant’, ayronoAka 
‘driver of a Finnish tourist bus < auto ‘car’ + poika ‘boy’, KaAKxH ‘that's 
all’, ‘finished’ < kaikki ‘everything’. Soviet children use the term nypyxymn 
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‘chewing gum' < purukumi ‘chewing gum’ when begging chewing gums from 
Finnish tourists. The phrase CeAuac ww Treća opopunum Ha BucToActy ‘you'll 
get an order for 15 days’ detention from us' < viistolsta 'fifteen' serves 


KGB men in foreigners' hotels when intimidating undesirable Soviet guests. 


g) Other Languages 


There are a few Georgian loans in Russian slang, e.g. «auo 'Georgian' < 
kazo! ‘good God, 'what on earth’, apa 'Georgians' Pl. < ara 'no' or the 
hybrid form nouawennw 'penis' < Yiddish poz 'Penis' + ashvili, a frequent 
ending of Georgian names).? Ta6ow 'profit' € ra6su 'profit' and the argot 
word wamyc 'rogues' honour’ < Hawyc ‘honour’ are of Tatar origin. The word 
Tyrpa«a 'money' < ryrpmu« 'Tugrik' [currency unit in Mongolla] is of Mongo- 
llan origin and is now mostly used only by school children. Mention should 
also be made of gopxa ‘Western foreign currency’ < fyrk 'coin', ‘money’. 
This word originated from Swedish slang (spoken in Finland) and now be- 


longs to the Jargon of speculators in Leningrad. 


2. Assimilation of Loan Words 


The tendency towards complete assimilation of loan words is as pro- 
nounced in the Soviet social varieties as it is in the colloquial and liter- 
ary languages. It affects word stresses and the phonetic, morphological 
and semantic assimilation. It also influences word formation tn that new 


words are derived from loans. 


a) Phonetic and Stress Changes 


The phonetic peculiarities of other languages cannot always be accurately 
rendered with Russian phonemes and script. Some changes in the pronun- 
ciation of foreign loans are usually unavoidable even if the speakers 
pronouncing the loan words are familar with the donor language. English- 


speaking Russians generally say [wu] in apunkamyre ‘to drink up’, [n°] in 


3 "Shvili" means 'son' in Georgian. The vowel -a- serves to join the 
two words together. 
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repna ‘girl’ and [c] In «noy3 ‘clothes’. The spelling alternatives to wy3xHa 
‘shoes’ < my3u or vin are we3Ha and ww3Ma, which indicates that the [ul] is 
followed by a sound resembling [s] and not too different from [yl]. One of- 
ten hears al$lrononka ‘driver’ instead of a[y]ronoñxa. According to a long 
established pattern, ‘auto’ has been transformed into asto-. The Russian 
language has virtually no words ending in red But crate 'American' 
[man] is an exception. The derivations cr3arcoska ‘American woman' and 
cr34TCoBCKMA 'American' [adj.] are atypical Russian words. Soviet citizens 
with no knowledge of English prefer the spelling cr3^8uoBKa, cT3aAuoBCKKA 
or even creuoBo because -3ñu or -enÓu is un-Russian, the suffix -eu, how- 
ever, familiar. This adaptation is due to the consonant combination rc be- 
ing usually pronounced as [u] in the colloquial language; only careful ar- 
ticulation brings out the [rc]. 

These examples demonstrate that the phonemes of a foreign language 
are not easlly identifiable unless the listeners have particular knowledge 
of that language. The resulting lack of confidence doubtless furthers the 
formation of folk etymologies. In the early seventies the expression non- 
CoBuñ 'pop-arty' became popular in the Soviet Union. A popular etymologi- 
cal alternative to noncoswA was nyncosua (derived from nyn 'navel'). This 
type of subsequent explanation of etymologically untransparent words is, 
however, rare in slang. 

As loan words are being assimilated into the receiving language, 
their stress often shifts. In the Finnish language, for example, the first 
syllable normally carries the stress. Regardless of this, the stresses on 
the words pasuHtona ‘restaurant’ and nypyxymu ‘chewing gum’ have shifted 
to the third syllables. 


b) Morphological and Semantic Changes 


Loan words are generally integrated morphemically. The paradigms and 
grammatical, lexical and semantic categories of loan words are usually the 
same in the receiving language as they were in the donor language. This 
is referred to as morphological assimilation.? Potentially all borrowed verbs 


4 See Obratnyj slovar' russkogo jazyka, Moskva, 1974. 
3 Cf. Lexikologie. (Die russische Sprache der Gegenwart. Vol. 4), Leip- 
zig, 1978, Pp. 141-142. 
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and nouns can be inflected. To my knowledge there are no undeclinable 
nouns ending in e, -u, -o and -y. But many forms are not used because 
speakers prefer simple sentence patterns. The word nayn is preferably 
used in combinations with s: s B nayne ‘I am doen" Morphological and se- 
mantic changes of loan words are particularly noticeable in the Jargons of 
the $apuosw4x«M and other speculators as well as in slang. 


aa) Change of number 


A change of number is rare in loan words. In Engl. 'states' > craArc 
'American', pl. craATcW, the number has changed from plural to singular. 
An example of the opposite process from singular to plural is Engl. 'green' 
> rpunu ‘dollars’. (punu, like 6axcu 'dollars' < Engl. 'bucks', occurs in Rus- 


slan only in the plural. 


bb) Change of word class 


Linguistic borrowing rarely Involves changes in the class of words. But 
Fin. 'yksi' "one > wxe ‘rouble’ changed from a numeral to a noun. The 
Engl. adjective 'down' became a noun meaning 'a depressed state of mind'. 
Italians are known to have a weakness for Interspersing their speech with 
the particle 'allora', which means ‘well, ... now'. By dropping the final "ar 
and changing the phonetics, the particle 'allora' was changed into the 


noun anép 'Itallan'. 


cc) Change of case 


The borrowing of 6yHaec represents a special case. It is the first part to 
the German word "Bundesrepublik" and is, strictly speaking, a noun in the 
genitive case. When borrowed from German it became a noun without an 
ending, whose stem ended with a hard consonant. The genitive form "Bun- 
des" thus shifted to the nominative case and is now the motivating stem 


for derivations. 
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dd) Semantic changes 


Semantic changes are normally accompanied by morphological ones, which 
is evident from the above examples. Some words when borrowed undergo 
semantic narrowing, such as the English word "down", which has great a 
number of meanings in English, but in Russian slang stands only for 'de- 
pressed frame of mind’, ‘low spirits’. The genitive noun "Bundes" has, 
however, undergone semantic widening. bynaec is a jargonism for the Fed- 
eral Republic of Germany. The same word without capitalization has three 
meanings: 'a West German person', 'a group of West Germans' and 'a lot of 


German goods'. 


IIl. Word Formation 


1. Word Formation in Argot, the Jargons and Slang 


Words of Russian argot, Jargons and slang are formed according to the 
same rules as those of the literary language. Loan words are equally sub- 
Jected to this process as long as it causes no morphological or semantic 
problems. The following word-formation processes in no way deviate from 
those of the literary language. 1) Use of suffixes: Gpeuu 'Frenchman' - 


gpenuoska ‘French woman' - $penuosckuA 'French' [adJ.], 6n3a« ‘negro’ - 


6n34u«a 'negress' ~ 6naxoBwn 'black', $y$no ‘inferior quality goods’ - $y- 
$nwxMMuaTe "Lo propose shady deals', exc ‘rouble’ — w«cosun 'rouble'. 2) Use 
of prefixes: $apuesare - 'to work as a dapuosSw4K'- HapapueBaTb nonTMHHMK 


‘to earn 50 roubles through deals with foreigners’, 6aunsr» - 3a6awnate ‘to 
pay’. 3) Use of affixes: Gaar ‘to fuck' — dakarecsa ‘to fuck’, 3akMHyTb - 
3a«MHMyTbCA ‘to toss in’ [pills]. 4) Turning adjectives and participles into 
nouns: urposoA 'player', méntoe 'codein', wépHoe 'opium', 6enas ‘vodka’, sa- 
pönue ‘Germans from the German Democratic Republic’, Mrpaom4A 'player'. 
5) Composition: xaAgonom 'spoll-sport', wrounénw 'Yugoslavs'. 6) Abbrevi- 
ations: UY [us-y] - uennwe ykasanna ‘valuable tips’, MPN [3«-3p-n3] - mupo- 
BOA pesomeuMoMMuA npouecc ‘worldwide revolutionary process',* CB [3c-83] - 


Coden Bacnnnesna = Cosercxan snacT» ‘Soviet power’, gux6pax - dQukrTHBHuAn 


* This jargon abbreviation is used by the Central Committee. 
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6pax ‘fictitious marriage’. These processes can also be combined, in the 


same manner as in the literary language. 
a) Common Types of Word Formation 


The types of word formation are also much the same as in the literary 
language. Some of them which are only scantily productive in the literary 
language have a high rate of productivity in the colloquial language and 
also in the jargons and slang. The most common suffixes among them are: 

-ax o6max ‘hostel’ or ‘penal camp < o6@exuntne or narepe obamero 
pemuma, rpunak ‘clap’ < Tpunnep; 

-Ak Benak 'vein' < Bena, 6nataK ‘criminal’ < 6nar; 

-au dmpmau ‘foreigner from the West’ < dupma, cyxau ‘white wine’ < 
cyxoe BMHO; 

-ar(a) o6mara ‘hostel’ < o6mexntne; 

-ar{a)  Aoxoaara ‘somebody about to kick the bucket'; ‘emaciated, 
weak person’ < goxoguTp; 

-yx(a) ruunyxa ‘cunning fellow' < rune, 6opmoryxa ‘cheap, inferior 
port wine' < 6opuorarb; 

-n(o, a) dQapuno 'Fartsovshchik' € $apu, $apuoBm4K, KaTano or KaTana 


'Player' € karare, nennna or nenuno 'doctor', 'medical assistant' [In camps], 
'counterfeiter' € nenWTb; 

ZHAK KHAHAK ‘deceit’ € «wMnare, orxoaws« ‘unpleasant sensations after 
a drug-induced high’, ‘reward for procuring a deal" ‘to buy a round of 
drinks on entering or leaving a job’ < orxog; 

-aHy- PpunranyTb ‘to ring up’ < Engl. ‘to ring’, apnnkanyT. ‘to drink’ < 
APuHKaTb. 

By condensing the compound noun oó6mexMTMe > o6max, o6mara or com- 
bining words like cyxoe BHHO > cyxa« or cyunHsK, CTPOrHA Bwrosop > cTpo- 
raux6 ‘severe reprimand’ and narepe ycrnennoro peanma > ycunok, fre- 
quently used and comparatively long expressions are turned into short 


and handy words which save time and energy. 


b) Special Types of Word Formation 


There are a few suffixes in jargons and slang which are either non-pro- 


ductive or non-existent in the literary and colloquial languages, or they 
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are not used with certain meanings. For example, the suffix -6 to my 
knowledge occurs only in the musicians' jargon word cono6, which is de- 
rived from 'solo' and means 'penis', the association being 'soloist'. The 
suffix -6(a) is used in the literary language only for the derivation of 
female nouns from verbs, e.g. manosateca > xanoóa. 

The suffix -oax(a) is employed to mark the nationality of a female 
person. Nouns formed with the help of this suffix have been derived from 
corresponding male nouns: 6ynnecoska 'female citzen of the Federal Repub- 
lic of Germany' < 6ynnec 'male citizen of the FRG', cravtcosxa "american 
woman' < crəñrc 'American', bpenuoska "French woman’ < openu 'Frenchman'. 
The formation mngoska 'Jewess' (zna "Jeer, 'Yid') served as a model. 

In the literary language the suffix -yx or ap is employed to form 
male diminutives: Cawa > Cauyk, Mura > Murex. But the nouns naxyk ‘bad 
musician', "bad, unreliable person’ < nama; rosnHe« ‘louse’ < rosno and 
6narw« ‘criminal’ < 6nar are swear words. In these cases the suffix -yx 
(-»x) has a pejorative function. 


The suffix or suffixoid -man is used in the literary language to refer 


to persons who suffer from some kind of exaggerated or pathological Incll- 
nations: 646n4owaM "book maniac', 6anerowanH ‘ballet maniac’, 3porowaH ‘sex 
maniac' and others. In the loan words 60uwaM, nouMaM, MMWuMaH, UTypMaH 
and wununeman, it corresponds to Dutch '-man', Engl. '-man' or German 
'-mann'. It has this meaning in epaneman 'llar' and nanman ‘NEP man [pri- 
vate entrepreneur during the NEP period 1921-28]. where wan functions 
as an independent suffix. The same meaning is retained in the cant word 
xynewaHM ‘thief’ < myn4« ‘experienced thief’. The suffix is independent In 
Kuuman ‘clink’ < xuua 'clink', xyewan ‘piece’ [of bread, cheese etc.] < wycox 
‘piece’ and nannuman ‘cash money' < Hanmunue ‘cash’. The suffix really has 
the effect of personifying objects. The German noun "Mann" is used in 
similar combinations, such as 'Flattermann' (‘roast chicken’ or ‘football 
which flies an unsteady course'). Russian slang speakers hardly see -man 
as meaning 'man' but merely as emphasizing the concreteness of the object 
referred to. It should be mentioned in this context that the suffix -w(a) 
serves to form the female variant of H3nwaH, Le HanwaHwa 'NEP lady’. The 
other words with -man have no female variants. 


Up to a point the development of the sufflxoid -men (Engl. 'man') has 


been parallel to that of -wan. In the beginning wen was an integral part 


of English loan words and did not function as a separate word-building 
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component in Russian. But the musicians' Jargon now includes the word 
naxwen ‘inferior musician', where this suffix is used as such a component. 
The authors of the new Academy grammar claim completely erroneously 
that such words as pexopacmen, cnoprCMeH, AXTCMEH, 6n3HeECMeH, KOH- 
rpeccmen, Kpoccmen and nommcmen contain a separate suffix -cwen. Their 
claim that nonucmen was arrived at by combining nonnuna with -cmen, 
dropping the final consonant cl of the motivating word and exchanging 
the phoneme lul for ici, approaches the absurd.* All these words were ab- 
sorbed by the Russian language as complete units and not in parts. This 
is corroborated by the pronunciation and spelling of these words in Eng- 
Hsh. Also asertnpmen and the new loans axasmen and 6apmen refute the 
hypothesis of the Academy grammarians. Besides, the example of naxwen 
shows that wen Is productive as a suffix in Russian. The lack of an in- 
terflx in the word even suggests that -wen is a semantically autonomous 
word rather than a suffix. In Russian slang wen has indeed been used as 
a word by itself. In Leningrad I heard the phrase uentposwe menw 'profi- 
teers meeting at the Centre' [of town]. Ordinarily these people are re- 
ferred to as uenrposoá and ueHTpaK. 

The slang word Kardonomnma ‘female spoil-sport' is an exception. It 
has been derived from Kangonom through the addition of the suffix -x(a). 
While in the regional expression wytonom ‘rascal’ and the two prostoretie 
words veptonom 'lout', ‘crude fellow' and Koctonom ‘brawler’, ‘tough’, the 
otherwise rather unproductive -now has been used to refer to persons, the 
corresponding female forms "wyTonomka, 'uepronowka, "'«ocronow«a have not 
been reported although they are theoretically possible. 

Another isolated formation is wyno3ason, parallel to mycto3son 'bab- 
bler'. It was formed from wyao ‘scrotum’ and the suffix -380H and stands 
for 'gas bag', 'twaddler'. 

The term cnepwaro3sasp 'spermatosaurus', i.e. 'ramrod' should be at- 
tributed to slang. It is an isolated formation making jocular use of -3asp. 
The suffix -wast is also jocularly used in ankonasr ‘alconaut’ (‘alcoholic’). 
Strangely enough this suffix can also function as an independent noun, 
"asTr, having the same meaning as ankonast. A similarly funny effect is 
achieved with -arop in anxatop 'alkator' [alcoholic] and -omg in ankonoua 
'alcoloid' (alcoholic]. 


7 Russkja grammatika, vol. I (1980), para. 367. The theory was already 
posited in the Grammatika sovremennogo russkogo literaturnogo jazyka, 
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The suffix -on is highly productive. It is used by chemists all over 
the world for the labelling of artificial fibres (kanpon, HMrTpon, perion, 
nylon).* But the usage in slang is with humorous intent. Nouns are formed 


either from verbs or from other nouns: 3sakycsuBaTb - 3axycon 'snack', py- 


Gart - py6on 'food', BwnaBaTe - Bwnupon ‘drinking’, 'drinks', &eupy6aTe ‘to 
switch off - supyćox ‘blackout’ [temporary loss of memory]. Bue6are - Bu- 
e6oM ‘fuck’, cnudunuc - cugon 'syphilis'. In soldiers’ jargon cana6oH 'con- 


script in his first year of service' has probably been formed from canara 
'newcomer', 'greenhorn' with a change of phonemes from Iri to 16l. 

Slang and the jargons do not contain any prefixes, interfixes or 
postfixes which are in any way special or deviating from literary use. The 
International prefixes aHTM-, apxn-, MHTep-, Tpanc- and ynerpa-, or the 
Russian ones HM3- (HMC-), cy- Or 8He-, practically never occur in these 
varieties or in dena. 

It is difficult to fit the formations nnaur, nonnrukanT, and poMaHT 
into a system. They were arrived at by the addition of -r to the standard 
language word nnan "plan" and the cant words nonurmKan ‘political prisoner' 
and poman ‘story’. The resulting words which end in -r are synonymous 
with those ending in an In the case of nnan the -r might have been 
added to avoid homonymy between nnan 'plan' and nnam ‘hashish’. The 
standard language nnam was changed into the cant word nanant. The 
changes nonurnkan > nonwTMKaHT and poman > pomanr may have been moti- 
vated by playfulness or boastfulness. But they are not to be confused 
with the established word-formation process of affixing new syllables be- 
cause to my knowledge the -r occurs only in the three aforementioned 
words and is attached to nouns ending in -an. The suffix -an has been 
transformed into a new suffix: -anr. Anan, nonntnkant and powanr can be 
considered variations of prostoretie within dena. It seems as if all three 
words contained the suffix -anr. Finally the -7T could have been added 
later to facilitate pronunciation. In this case we would be dealing with an 
epithesis. 


Moskva, 1970, para. 208. 

* Regarding the usage of this suffix in the literary language see Slo- 
voobrazovanie sovremennogo russkogo literaturnogo jazyka. (Russkij 
jazyk i sovetskoe obsSCcestvo. Sociologo-lingvistiCeskoe issledovanie, 
ed. by M. V. Panov, bk. 2), Moskva, 1968, pp. 226-229. 
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2. Word-Formation Processes in "Mat" 


"Mat" words are arrived at by the same processes as literary words. The 
process of "fusion" - called cpamenne in Russian and often considered a 
lexical-syntactical process - is uncommon in either "mat", slang or the 
Jargons.* The reason is obvious since ^this word-forming method is a 
gradually evolving process and cannot satisfy the constant need of the 
speakers for new means of expression (words)".!' ^ The following are the 
most common word-forming processes in "mat": use of suffixes (nwagere "to 
talk rubbish'), use of prefixes (o6*e6ar» ‘to cheat’), use of final affixes 
(e6areca ‘to struggle with something’, ‘to take great pains’), turning 
participles and adjectives into nouns (oxyeswnr ‘somebody who has flipped 
out’, e6anyrun 'moron'), composition (Aon6oë6 'blockhead'), abbreviations 
(OBCUY - o6man 63%@6xa C ueHHwuwM yKa3aHnamn ‘general vulgar reprimand 
with valuable instructions’, EBA - e6an sec» axtus ‘ali active members can 
go fuck themselves’ - criminals use this as a tattooing motif) as weil as 
combinations of these processes such as the simultaneous use of prefixes 
and suffixes (o6xe6anosxa 'cheating') or composition and double suffixes 


(MoaroeGarenecTBo ‘getting on one's nerves’). 
a) Word-Formation Models in "Mat" 


The possibilities of coining new "mat" words are limited since only four 
motivating word-stems exist from which derivations are possible: &6 (male 
preterite stem of ert ‘to fuck’, e6a-T», n43-na and xyñ. This limitation is 
to some extent counterbalanced by the special semantics of the stem. At 
this point it should be mentioned that the preterite stem &6, which is at 
the same time the root morpheme, has been used as a suffixoid to form 
new words, such as in the "mat" expression gon60e6 ‘imbecile’ (aon6[nro] + 
o + à&6).! 


* The intended reference is such literary words as ymannwerHen, cero- 
AHN, S8wgeynowaHyTuA and others. 

19 See e.g. Lexikologie (1978), pp. 150-151. 

11 The vowel change from le - ol in ere (eru) ‘to fuck’ - &6 ‘fucked’ is 
regular. The other preterite forms are e6na, e6no, e6nm. The forms of 
the present tense are e6y, e6éub ... e6yT. 
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b) Semantic Particularities in the Formation of "Mat" Words 


All the matisms xyax, xyéBBA, XyéBMHa, OXYETb, OXYyHTeNBLHBHA and Haxyn- 
untb have been directly or indirectly derived from the root morpheme xyn. 
If we compare the meanings of the words xys« (an interjection accompany- 
ing the ‘quick and simple execution or completion of an action'), xyësuñ 
‘very bad, xyésnna ‘any object' or 'nonsense', oxyeTe ‘to be made to be- 
have in a way which provokes the criticism of others' or 'to be put in a 
state of extreme surprise or amazement', oxydTenbeHsha ‘extremely good", 
Haxyaunte ‘to heap up, load or put on something a large or excessive 
amount of material or matter - earth, stones, potatoes, soup etc", we will 
find that the root morpheme xyñ has no basic meaning common to all 
these words. This changeable morpheme has no semantic core which is 
common to all its derivatives. It is a morpheme without semantic content 
since It accommodates extremely heterogeneous meanings. The zero sememe 
obtains its meanings (semen) from the context and above all from consitu- 
ational factors. The adverbial "mat" phrases no xyA ‘no matter, na Xyh, Ha 
Xy» ‘what for and ao xyn ‘a great deal’ illustrate this peculiarity. 

The verb xyaunTb, which was derived from xyak (change of phoneme 
from ix} to lul and suffixation with air), means ‘to dor According to 
context and situation its meaning becomes more concrete. In the sentence 
OH 3a Hum xyaunn, it means ‘to walk behind’, ‘to follow’, in uenuM nemb OHM 
xyaunnn its meaning is 'to work’. With the addition of the prefix 3a-, the 
motivating verb undergoes various modifications: On 3axyrunn ero nankon 
no ronoee ('to hit', ‘to beat’); OM saxysunn KHHry 8 okno (‘to throw out'); 
Ona 3axyaunna cBHTep Ha BepxHow nonky (‘to throw’); Kyga JaxyaunTs nMCb- 
mo? (‘stick something somewhere’); Onn 3axysuMna xano6y x Hauanbtnuky (‘to 
misdirect' [to send to the wrong address]; 3axyaunnu noe3a na veTupnanua- 
Te nyTb (‘to shunt’) or Bahay, Mäer Henn no TpoTyapy. A Kax 3a uen Jaxy- 
aunn (to follow after‘). In the above sentences the "mat" verb saxysunte 
would correspond to the following standard language verbs: yaapntTs, Bw- 
6pocMTe, ÓpocHMTe, 3acyHyTb, 3acnaTb, 3arHare and noATH. Common to them 
all is the Implied ‘change of position'. When expressing the semantics of 
noArM it connotes the 'beginning of an action’. This connotation Is con- 
talned in the prefix 3a-. But although the meaning of the verb -xysuuTb 
is modifled by context and situation it cannot be given a fixed definition. 
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For instance 3saxysuMTb Kunry B uewonaM can mean that the book was 
thrown, slipped or stuffed into the suitcase. 

When comparing the above-mentioned standard language prefixed 
verbs with the prefixed "mat" verb 3axyauntp, one realizes that the prefix 
3a- in 3axyñunTb is a ‘collective prefix' containing the prefixes su-, 3a-, 
and no-, which aiso connote 'change of position'. 

These semantic peculiarities of war have caused some linguists to 
speak of "pro-units".!? "Mat" units replacing nouns (pro-nouns) or verbs 
(pro-verbs) adopt whatever meaning is possible or likely in the standard 
language context in which they are placed (cf. the example with the mat- 
ism 3axysuMTb). This theory can only be accepted if the following is taken 
into consideration: matisms which function as pro-units are less clearly 
defined and therefore richer in semantic content. The con-situation en- 
dows the "mat" words with the relevant meaning which no single literary 
or colloquial word, no slang or Jargon Is equipped to convey. These mat- 
isms describe processes which are difflcult if not impossible to express by 
other linguistic means. They can replace one, two or several words or 
certain semantic components of these words, or they can characterize 
complete situations. For example, the sentence already quoted, no3ea 3axy- 
Sun Ha uerwpHaauaTua nyTb, can imply the following situation: the train 
was shunted to line 14 because all the other lines were occupied by goods 
trains; the passengers were thus forced to drag their luggage across the 
tracks and platforms of goods trains to the main hall. The literary sen- 
tence, noe3a J3arHann Ha «erwpHaAuarwa nyTb, gives much weaker expression 
to the chaos in the station hall and the annoyance of the passengers. The 
emotive connotation of the "mat" verb far exceeds that of nocrasunrt or 
3arHaTb. 

The meaning of the word stem n43A-a. although not clearly defined, 
is not as vague as that of xy&. The "mat" word nw3geu can mean either 
‘highest appreciation’ or ‘enthusiasm’, or refer to a situation where ‘it's 
all over, finished, gone wrong’. These two meanings of nw3aaneu (as also of 
oxyeTb) are relatively fixed; they are semantic opposites. The "mat" verb 


NA3ZAHTB ‘to pinch’ was formed after the model of several other verbs 


12 See Dreizin, Priestley (1982), pp. 234, 248. The allegation that 
"mat" stems form verbs with the help of the most common prefixes is a 
fairy-tale. Many of the matisms coined by the two authors are artifi- 
cial and unusual. 
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meaning ‘to steal’: cTamHTb, CTAHYTb, CTRDHTb, CNAM3HTb, CMMKMTMTb, CÓOM- 
AMTb, CBMCTHyTb, CTHO6pHTb, cwH6anyTb and others. The most recently 
coined verb among these synonyms is ckowwyHH32HTb. In the case of these 
verbs it is interesting to note that derivation takes place in the opposite 
direction. The imperfective partners of these verbs are obtained by omitt- 
ing the prefix c-, which results in cns«w3aMT» > NAM3ZHUTB, ChH3AMTb > NNI- 
Aut». The derivation "KOMMyYHH3JNHTb from CKOMMyHH3JAHTB has not yet estab- 
lished itself. In the case of ornusnurt ‘to give a hiding' € nw3aMTe ‘to 
beat' the derivation has occurred in the normal direction. 

The meanings of the words derived from the roots é6 and e6a- are 
comparatively stable. But the root meanings themselves are variable and 
determined by the affixes, contexts and situations in which they are used. 
For example: o6ve6are ‘to cheat' < o6MaHMyTe, npnećaTrbtca ‘to pester, nag, 
pick a fight' < nproajarbca, npnuennteca, 3ae6areca ‘to work oneself to 
the bone < 3apaó6oraTeca, 3amorarbca. É6Hyre stands for both ‘to beat’ 
and 'to steal’. E6ansHW4k refers to the face, e6ano more to the 'mouth'. The 
roots ë6 and e6a- have no semantic cores either. 

The four "mat" stems have thus turned out to be root morphemes 
with zero sememes. According to the processes and models of Russian word 
formation, "mat" words and phrases derived from these stems are assigned 
to various word classes. Their semantic content depends on affixes, con- 
text and paralingual situations which, in the end, invest them with fairly 
unambiguous meanings. 


HI. Semantic Derivations 
1. Randomness of Semantic Derivations 


E. D. Polivanov was not completely unjustified In using the term cnoBo- 
TBopuecrso (word creation) to refer to the process of semantic derivation 
in cant. The possibilities of associating objects, people, processes, 
qualities or situations with one another are limitless. Although metonymi- 
cal and especially metaphorical derivations are common in taboo varieties 
of Russian, it is, in a concrete case, impossible to predict even approxi- 
mately what words are going to be used in connection with familiar or 


new facts. But where conventional word-formation processes of the sort 
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found in grammatical descriptions are involved, one can assess fairly ac- 
curately what processes or models will be used in a concrete case. For 
example, the following prognosis could be made with reasonable confidence: 
the landing of a spaceship on the moon would be described as npunynntecsr 
or cosepenTh nocaanxy ma Jymy ‘to land on the moon', and npweenepntoeca 
would be ‘to land on Venus, as parallel formation to npw3ewnaHTbcma ‘to 
land’ and np&sondrcesn ‘to land on water'. 

It is well-known that slang speakers prefer to use metaphors for 
money, girls, sexual relations, death, fear, police, drugs and music - sub- 
jects which engage the emotions in a special way.!? Metaphors are also 
used in new fields of human endeavour such as the drug scene or the 
$apuoska. The d$apuosm4« (papu and gapuno are derivations) with their la- 
borious task of buying goods and currency from foreigners are also re- 
ferred to as vrwrn ‘clothes irons’ and waxopw ‘the merry ones’, ‘the funny 
ones’. The corresponding verbs referring to the work of these 'self-em- 
ployed' people are gapuesaTb, yrwmRMTb and waxophTb. The image of the 
clothes iron is due to the gapuoemm« tirelessly patrolling up and down 
some section of the main street - such as the Nevsky Prospect in Len- 
ingrad - in search of foreigners ready to sell. This untiring up and down 
has earned them the witticism of the word yrer ‘clothes Iron" The 
houshold appliance moves in a similar manner to the $apuosw. Their ac- 
tivities being against the law, although the authorities often close their 
eyes to them, the Gapuopgunn are anxious to create a relaxed atmosphere 
so that foreigners will feel inclined to sell their goods. This has earned 
them the name waxopw. 

The $apuosu«^ in turn have their own words for foreigners. Their 
vocabulary, which is also known to outsiders, includes such words as nuer 
'Pole' and nueuxa ‘Polish woman’, imitating the large number of sibilants in 
the Polish language which is noticeable even to Russian ears.'* Anépu for 
Italians came about in a similar manner. East Germans are called sapénwe 


'somebody with whom no deal can be made'. This word is derived from the 


13 Leisi (1973), pp. 177-178. 

14 The Polish tongue-twister "Nie pieprz Pietrze wieprza pieprzes, bo 
przepieprzysz wieprza pieprzem" (‘Don’t pepper the boar with pepper, 
Peter, for you could overpepper the boar') describes the linguistic 
Situation as it appears to non-Poles. (Dr. A. v. Weiss, Munich, 
brought this tongue-twister to ay attention.) The Polish curse "psia- 
krew" ('dammit') possibly also contributed to this formation. 
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slang verb nagpapurb ‘to make a profit'; naeap 'profit' Is itself a metaphor. 
A typical phrase containing this word would be Ha nëm Hnuero He HaBaphub 
'you can't get anything out of him'. These examples illustrate the close 
connection which can exist between word formation and semantic deriva- 


tion. 


2. "Ideological Charges" of Semantic Derivations 


Many words coined by means of semantic derivation are, as Soviet lin- 
guists put it, "ideologically charged". In a small volume recently pub- 
lished, this statement appeared: 


Han6onee HenocpencTBeHHOe n nonHOoe R3wKOBOE OTPAXEHME HAaeonorMM Ha- 
6nonaerca, KAK H3BECTHO, 8B cnoBapHoM CocTaBe (NEeKcHKo-Ppas3eonornue- 
CKOM cuncTeme) A3uKa. Hapany C HehHTpanbHbMM eAMHMUuaMM 3TOM CHCT em 
(nanpumep, HaHMeHOBaHMARMM MHOFMX MATEPHANDHUX OÓ6*ekTOB) CYMECTBYMT 
TaKMe CnoBa, KOTODpue HMENT APKO BbipaxeHHyM MAeonorMuecKkye OKpacky 
(npexae Bcero, KOHEUHO, COLuMAanbeHO-3KOHMOMMMeCKMe M non4TMueckMe Tep- 
Wunn) 1? 


In the thirties Zirmunskij had already expressed exactly the same 
opinion. This postulate has been voiced by Soviet linguists time and again 
but It has never been illustrated, not even during the sixties and seven- 
ties, with the help of Russian lexical material. For the sake of complete- 
ness, this small gap shall here be closed with a few examples. 

Bapënnp ‘citizen of the GDR' carries a mild “ideological charge" only 
noticeable to those (Soviet citizens and foreigners) who are familiar with 
Russian slang to the extent of knowing the slang words Ha8apwTe and na- 
sap. They should also be acquainted with the habits of foreigners; namely, 
they should know that no profitable deals are possible with citizens of 
the GDR. The term ocroexa ‘East currency’, ‘currencies of socialist coun- 
tries or any other worthless currencies’ is also "negatively charged" - the 
"ideological charge" in slang, genx and the jargons is always negative. 
These are two rather harmless examples, because they come from the jar- 


gon of an anti-social group. 


19 Jazyk i ideologija. Kritika idealistileskich koncepcii funkcioni- 
rovanija i razvitija jazyka, ed. by Ju. A. Zluktenko, Kiev, 1981, 
pp. 175, 229. See especially the para. "Social'nye aspekty afro-ame- 
rikanskogo slenga" (pp. 229-238). 
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The matter Is more serious when "negatively charged" slang expres- 
sions become accessible to larger sections of the population. The "anti- 
foreigners" attitude in the Federal Republic of Germany has increased of 
late. There are nasty Turkish Jokes in circulation and foreigners are given 
nicknames which are far from flattering, e.g. "spaghetti", "spaghetti-eat- 
ers”, "Kanaken” etc. All these terms have a definite ideological slant. 
They reflect the attitude of part of the German people towards foreigners. 

This type of expression is no rarity in the Soviet Union. In spite of 
their being slang words they are widely known. There are a considerable 
number of negroes studying in the Soviet Union, and they have an espe- 
ciaily hard time. They are called uyma3we ‘dirty fellows', canora 'boots' (in 
association with the black colour of Soviet boots), weraTnew or Herarns- 
«MKM ‘negatives’ (a colour association), uepnora ‘black rabble' or uep- 
womonme ‘black arses’. Italians are called umarxaponmnunku 'macaronis', 'ma- 
caroni-eaters' and MTànbAxM or wWMTanesukM 'dagos'. Germans of all age 
groups living in the Soviet Union are the pauncru ‘fascists’. 

The ethnic minorities in the Soviet Union have a similarly hard lot. 
Members of the mongoloid race have the nicknames y3Kornas3we ‘slit eyes', 
y3Konnénounwe ‘narrow films’ or unypkM ‘shoe laces'. Collective terms for 
national minorities (Caucasians, people from Central Asia. Kazakhstan etc.) 
are 3aepu ‘beasts’, borrowed from denn, or 38epKn ‘little beasts', uypkM 
'nitwits’ or wepmosonue ‘black arses'. People from Central Asia are also 
called uyumern and Kkan6nre.'* HocoporM 'rhinoceroses' is used for Cauca- 
slans who are leading a carefree life on the shores of the Black Sea. The 
Georgians are called «auo, which word they use to address each other, and 
apa, which was originally an adverb. Finally, here is a fairly unpleasant 
name for the Russians in the North Caucasus (Kabardino-Balkar ASSR*: 
C8MMbM ‘pigs’. 

The above shows that in the polyglot state of the Soviet Union cer- 


tain antipathies exist among the nationalities. The terms here recorded 


1* According to M. Kulmaganbetow, Munich, Kanćur (Pl. Kanburu) was 
coined by Russians living in Central Asia and is derived from the 
Turkic word forms Kan! ‘stay!’ and 6ur ‘louse’ ['stay, you louse!']. 
Kulmagambetow is of the opinion that these forms have the same aean- 
ing as 'louse-ridden people', i.e. 'people who everywhere leave their 
lice behind’. I could not positively identify the etymology of uyume- 
KM. It seems, however, to be a borrowing from one of the Turkic lan- 
guages spoken in Central Asia. 
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seem to refute the claim of Soviet authorities that all the nationalities 
cooperate harmoniously with one another. This contradiction makes up the 


"Ideological charge" of the lexical units.!? 


17 Who would have thought that during the government of the former head 
of the KGB Andropov the capital of the Soviet Union would be called 
Anaponons 'Andropolis', and that Brezhnev's former chauffeur Chernen- 
ko would be handed the nickname Kyuep 'Coachman' as Secretary-General 
of the Party? The current Secretary-General Gorhachev, who comes fron 
the locality of Munepänknwe Boaw (Mineral Springs) in the Northern 
Caucasus, gets off relatively lightly. He is referred to as the mnne- 
panemwi cekxperTapb. 
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E. PHONETICS AND INTONATION 


tena is the only variety where phonetics and intonation deviate in some 
respects from those of the literary and colloquial languages. That, at 
least, is the conclusion one reaches after considering the sparse informa- 
tion available on the subject. Baudouin de Courtenay made a sweeping 
statement regarding the “foreign peculiarities of pronunciation". A Soviet 
university textbook of recent date contains this pithy sentence: "Pacnpo- 
CTpaHeHO MCKaxeHHoe NPOMIHOWEMME cnoB (HANPHMEP, MATKOE NPOMIHOWEHHE WH- 
n*)4x)."* This is corroborated by a similar observation in the documentary 
reports by the ex-convict V. Salamov: "Cap BunnnamC orBeTH4n, cmarvanr 
rnacHwe NOCNE umnaanx, KAK BsurosapHBaeT sce 6Gnarapu: - B NAJHH pa3Hwe 
NONOREHMA moryT ÓuT5, KOFRA JAKOM He Donen NpHMeHATOCR.”? The pronunci- 
ation of the words in question would consequently have been like this: 
xm[M]|34^, nonoxlelunn, and Aonx|e]M instead of x(w]|3HM, nonox[3° Ing and 
Aonx[e]4.* Unfortunately I had no occasion to verify this observation. But 
there is no doubt that in all Russian non-literary varleties vowels and 
consonants are often reduced even to the extent of their complete ellip- 
sis, as has been mentioned with reference to the colloquial language.? 

It Is hardly sufficient to observe that criminals “distort” their pro- 
nunciation. The 6narHge have thelr own norms of pronunciation which are 
as important to know as the denn vocabulary. Anybody who lacks this 
proficiency is treated as a stranger and not accepted. Under normal cir- 
cumstances criminals do not pronounce their words in a different way from 
non-criminals or slang-speakers. But this may change as soon as two 
criminals enter into a verbal duel to establish a hierarchy. The verbal 
duel resembles a cock-fight, a ritual whose rules must be strictly ob- 
served. The duellists have to exchange rhyming repartees (verses) in a 
prescribed order. Whoever fails to match his opponent's repartee with a 


repartee of his own loses the duel. The other criminals present follow 


Boduén-de-Kurtené (1908), p. XIII. 

V. I. Koduchov, ObStee jazykoznanie, Moskva, 1974, p. 177. 

Salamov (1982), p. 219. 

The dot above the vowel on the right [3°] indicates a change of the 
vowel before soft consonants. 

3 See Russkaj razgovornaja rec’ (1973), pp. 40-128. 
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such verbal wrestling matches with the greatest of interest. The winner of 
the match is said to have "polished ofi" his opponent. In gens this is re- 
ferred to as oTTaHyTb Koro "Lo take someone apart verbally'. When making 
accusations (in Geng this is called tanyt» Koro, ‘to reproach s.b.') crimi- 
nals modify their pronunciation. A similar change of pronunciation occurs 
when criminals talk about their personal experiences and exploits, which 
are part fiction, part truth. Such accounts can go on for hours. They are 
called rpasure 6anaHay ‘to concoct stories’. The modified pronunciation and 
intonation are also used to test newcomers to the prison camp and find 
out whom one is dealing with. Newly arrived convicts are greeted with the 
common phrase npuset, pe6ata! ‘hi, mates!', which is pronounced as [npu3 
psal. Unless they are able to reply in a similar vein, their position in the 
camp will be a difficult one. 

Valid statements on peculiarities of dema phonetics and intonation 
can only be made if extensive recordings are available for evaluation. Al- 
though this is not the case, a few features shall be discussed here. 

The word cyxa is pronounced [cy:xs]} with a long drawn-out [c]. In 
OTTRHyTb the closing vowel [t:] is also much longer than in ordinary 
Speech. This feature applies to other consonants too. Stressed vowels are 
usually drawn out, often almost sung. There are considerable variations in 
the pitch of stressed vowels. There is a steep rise and fall in intonation, 
comparable to a quick up and down slide. In situations such as described 
above the resulting intonation is almost like a howl. 

It needs to be pointed out that the peculiarities here discussed are 
not accidental. They occur regularly in certain situations and represent 
norms which require strict adherence. However, it is not possible to pre- 
sent a systematic description of dena phonetics and intonation without the 
necessary field research. 
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F. STRESS 


The stress systems of jargons, slang and "mat" in no way differ from that 
of the literary language. Only certain jargon and slang expressions which 
are arrived at by metaphorical and metonymical derivation and slang are 
differently stressed than the original words. This stress difference serves 
as a semantic marker and at the same time draws attention to the fact 
that words bearing an unusual stress may belong to a different linguistic 
variety. 

For example, the literary word rpe6ene 'comb' is thus differentiated 
from the cant word rpe6ene ‘passive homosexual’. Instead of the standard 
stress poman ‘novel’ the dena word is stressed poman and means 'story'; It 
is the same as In poman ‘literary work', formerly used by seminarists and 
priests.! 

The stress of gupma is not yet completely stabilized. Many Soviet clt- 
lzens stress its first syllable (Qupma), in which case it means ‘foreign 
goods’ or more generally ‘superior quality goods’ referring mainly to 
clothes. The corresponding adjective is pupmennsa ‘foreign’. Comparatively 
few Soviet people, unless they are Gapuopgunn, other profiteers or repre- 
sentatlves of the younger generation, stress the last syllable of gwpma. 
Stressed in this way it stands for ‘goods from the West (USA, FRG, 
France, Britain, Sweden etc.). Its adjective is $upmoswA ‘from the West‘. 
€4pwa can also mean ‘foreigner from the West’. Only people unfamiliar with 
slang or the jargons of the above groups sometimes refer to a foreigner as 
@upma. 

In the literary language the suffix -man refers to persons (nouman, 
unMnbMaH, spajibuan, M3nwaH) and never carries the stress. But when used 
outside the literary language it Is always stressed regardless of its 
meaning: XynbMaH, KMuMaH, KyCMaH, Mannuman. Only 3ycwan 'cold' does not 
have the stress on its last syllable. The suffix -manı is thus not differ- 
entiated from the suffix -manz by means of stress. The two merely repre- 
sent stress variations like the two parallel forms wy3w 'shoes' and sy3u 


'shoes'. 


1 See Zelenin (1905), p. i17. 
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Prepositions in the jargons and slang are normally proclitic. But 
there are two cases of "mat" words with autonomous meanings becoming 
enclitic. These are the two matisms na xya ‘what for’ and no xyà ‘don't 
care a damn', where the stress has been shifted to the preposition. 
Mentlon should be made here of adjectives derived from nouns with 
the suffix -os(wA). This suffix normally attracts the stress even when the 
motivating stem is monosyllabic, e.g. 6n3k« - G6naKxosuA 'black', sanroBwA 
‘white’, ryaosun "good, AX4HCH - AXMHCOBUA ‘Jeansy’, CT3ATC - cT3ÁÓTCOSWA 
'statesy' [American], rypsa 'Fins', 'Finnish goods' - rypwoswa 'Finnish' or 
the adjectlve-turned-noun smxcoswi 'rouble', which has been derived from 
xKC 'rouble'. Bann - Gaunësuñ 'money', dupma - $Wpuoswa 'foreign' and xyñ 
- xyégwn ‘lousy’, 'stinking' should also be listed here. This stress pattern, 
which deviates from the literary norm, is very productive outside the lit- 


erary language.? 


2 Cf. Russkaja grammatika (1980), vol. I, para. 629, where this stress 
pattern for adjectives derived from monosyllabic noun stems is de- 
Scribed as "unproductive". 
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G. CONCLUSION 


A first attempt has been made In this treatise to present an exhaustive 
and critical review of the research done on argots and Jargons in the So- 
viet Union. A review of the literature shows that the research on social 
dialects was favoured by the events of the Revolution and reached a high 
in the 1920s and 1930s. The importance of B. A. Larin's and especially 
D. S. Lichatev's work for this research area has up to now been sadly 
underestimated. Sociolectology has been at the mercy of politics as has no 
other branch of linguistics. After a set-back due to Stalin and Marr it 
experienced a brief recovery in the sixties, but never regained its former 
position. 

Since language has the quality of reflecting non-linguistic phenome- 
na, argot, Jargons and slang have become taboo in the Soviet Union. These 
Russian varieties, especially slang, enable Soviet citizens to react to 
events and temporary or lasting situations faster, more directly, with more 
wit and precision, but also more ironically and even sarcastically than is 
possible in the somewhat unwieldy literary language. They connote moods 
and attitudes not contained in the literary language. In some ways these 
varieties reflect life in the Soviet Union more accurately than the literary 
language or officialese can do. 

The distribution of argot, jargon and slang has been discussed as 
well as the situations which call for the use of these varieties. The claim 
that speakers of the literary language (or members of the intelligentsia) 
must resort to the colloquial language when speaking in an unconstrained 
atmosphere has been proved wrong. Russian argot (gens), the jargons and 
slang are far from leading a phantom existence. On the contrary, they 
have great vitality and considerable distribution. Their social basis is 
firmly established and in some cases very large. This is one of the rea- 
sons why Soviet linguists are unsuccessful in their fight against these 
varieties. Argot, jargons and slang are not only spoken by the the so- 
called "déclassé" strata of society but also by people In power and other 
groups. The boundaries between the language varieties are not clearly 
demarcated on account of the "multilingualism" of their speakers. The 
theory that Russian criminal argot is a secret language continues to be 
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uncritically voiced time and again. But it is not borne out by practical 
investigations and can be explained psychologically. 

In addition to the above varieties, "mat" (mat) has been subjected to 
a closer examination. This old and very specific Russian variety, which 
even Dostoevskij mentions in his works, Is very much alive and constantly 
spoken by all nationalities belonging to the Soviet Union. The statement 
that Russian is the lingua franca of the peoples of the Soviet Union is 
equally valid for "mat". 

The influence of other languages on the taboo varieties of Russian 
has been discussed as well as the special features of borrowing. English 
(American) has a dominant position among the languages of the West. 
Word-formation processes in these varieties have been described, some of 
which are unproductive in the literary and colloquial languages because 
certain suffixes or compounding elements either do not exist there or 
have different meanings. 

"Mat" word-formation processes have been treated separately as they 
are exceptional from the semantic point of view. Their most striking fea- 
ture is the formation of so-called pro-units, which have either been 
derived from four different stems (ep, e6a-, nu3a-, xyň) or obtained 
through composition. "Mat^ enjoys great popularity because of the ease 
with which new words can be formed, its semantic peculiarities and its 
emotive content. 

The term "ideological charge" as employed by Soviet linguists has 
been clarifled with the help of Russian slang phrases. Questions of pho- 
netics, intonation and stress have been touched on. New observations 
were able to be made on situation-bound changes in the pronunciation 
and intonation of Russian criminal argot. 

Questions of terminology and translation processes have also not 
been neglected. The terminology as used in Soviet sociolectology has been 
reviewed and suggestions have been made for its application. The terms 
"slang", “fenya” and "mat" have been firmly established, "prostorelie” 
(npocropeude) modified in accordance with use, and “colloquial language" 
separated from "literary language". The long-overdue term "matism" (ma- 
TM34) has been introduced to refer to lexical units of "mat", and the ex- 
pression ycnosHuA 23w« has been rendered as "conventional language". 

This treatise surveys taboo varieties of the Russian language and 


discusses their most essential features where these have not yet been de- 
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scribed in the relevant literature (see chapter A). In order to deal with 
the taboo varieties adequately, they had to be discussed from different 
angles, namely from the standpoint of psychology, sociology, history, ide- 
ology, law, politics, language policy and linguistics. 

The results are the fruit of more than eight years (1975-82) of fleld 
work inside and outside the Soviet Union. From over 4,000 units collected 
and noted down, 500 have been used in this treatise. They have been se- 
lected according to the degree of their popularity and frequency. Less 
popular expressions have been dealt with only if they were linguistically 
of interest. 
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H. APPENDIX (Translations of passages quoted in Russian) 


P. 15. 


The words and speech overflow with emotions, whereby the grammatical na- 
ture of the speech is destroyed. The cant vocabulary as an expression of 
moods and feelings hardly fits into the grammatical structure of the 
literary language. [Koporskij (1927), p.8] 


If art is to unite the people and awaken in them socially positive noods 
and feelings, then thieves's cant, unlike art, awakens beastly and wild 
instincts which are harmful to society. (Koporskij (1927), pp. 11-12] 


P. 18. 


Once we have sufficlent data at our disposal we may find that some 'low' 
general colloquial dialect - which I would term 'popular urban parlance' 
- takes second place among the city argots (...] One thing is clear, 
however; this unknown quantity is not going to be a literary language in 
the true sense of the word. (Larin (1928b), pp. 71, 73) 


Argots belong to the mixed languages, especially in view 
of the bilingualism of their speakers. They posses their own phonetics 
and morphology, though these are not ‘special’ or original. Argots do 
not basically differ from literary languages, which are thenselves 
mixed; there is merely a comparative and quantitive difference. (Larin 
(1928b), p. 71) 


Exact equivalents are not available for the simple reason that argot 
words and phrases cannot be conveyed through any literary language, 
least of all to argot speakers. (Larin (1928b), p. 73] 


P. 21. 


However, the abundance of old words and of words fallen off from argot 
shows that modern argot is going through a crisis, a phase of transi- 
tion. One can hardly speak of its complete extinction because, unfortu- 
nately, conditions for the survival of the criminal dregs of society and 
their language - an unavoidable consequence of the isolation from normal 
life - have not yet been completely eradicated. An external indication 
of the crisis through which thieves' cant is passing is its unprecedent- 
ed wide base after being uprooted from its natural soil. [Straten 
(1931), p. 140) 


The educated classes in no way encourage the penetration of argot ele- 
ments into their language. We can thus observe how words which have 
originated from argot and now inundate us are sifted through several 
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sieves. They are first sifted almost without exception into the jargon 
of the homeless young. As they reach the language of school children 
sone words are discarded; even more are dropped from the languages of 
the comsomols, the workers and the intelligentsia. Comparatively few 
words penetrate through all the sieves and win the battle for the right 
to full citizenship. {Straten (1931), p. 146-147] 


P. 27. 


Generally speaking, to fight against some sort of linguistic phenomenon 
arising from outside the language - and which, let us assume, exists in 
the collective linguistic psyche - strikes me as ratber doubtful as long 
as this fight is not accompanied by tbe removal of that which caused the 
phenomenon in question. [Polivanov (1931), p. 164] 


"He who speaks thieves" cant ceases to be a Soviet citizen." (Belomor- 
sko-Baltijskij kanal im. Stalina. Moskva, 1934) [Ibid., p. 356] 


P. 33, 


The most stable of argotisms which infiltrated the language of the work- 
ers are ideologically highly characteristic. They make it possible that 
the social values adopted by the ruling classes and standardized in 
their language and world view are changed by means of language. (Žirmun- 
skij (1936), p. 100) 


P. 34. 


Such new interpretations by a jargon should be seen as the sanifesta- 
tions of a class war which is being fought with linguistic neans that 
unmask the official phrasing of the prevailing social world view. [Zir- 
munskij (1936), p. 101] 


P. 35. 


The general outlook of the déclassé represents a more or less conscious 
criticism of certain aspects of the prevailing social conditions. This 
criticism is, admittedly, of a partisan and anarchist nature and not a 
product of the slowly emerging revolutionary ideology of the rising so- 
cial class to which the future belongs. Irony and humour, mockery and 
contempt of everything are not so much created by a positive socialist 
ideal as by the nihilistic negation of all generally significant social 
values, by the rebellion of anarchists and by the amorality of cynics. 
Nevertheless, the metaphorical shifts and reinterpretations characteris- 
tic of argot semantics reveal a distinctive ideology based on hostility 
towards social ideals and the public morals of the ruling class as an- 
chored in the national language. [Zirmunskij (1936), pp. 162-163] 
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The new argot has close similarities to jargon, with, however, a wider 
social base than the old professional and class jargons. After losing 
its professional and secret character the argot vocabulary now serves 
emotive communication and figurative, euphemistic and ironical usages in 
daily life. (2irmunskij (1936), p. 153) 


P. 38. 


Argot words isolate camp inmates from the rest of the world and turn 
them into persons of a separate nation, a separate social group. He who 
speaks thieves' cant ceases to be a Soviet citizen. [Belomorsko-Baltij- 
Skij kanal im. Stalina. Moskva 1934, p. 356] 


P. 42. 


The aim of argot is to make fun of the hostile environment. That is why 
to a representative of another social milieu every argot word appears 
cynical and vulgar and is proof of some kind of callousness, stubborn- 
ness, psychological sluggishness, and lack of compassion and flexibili- 
ty. But for the argot speaker himself it has not only wit and acumen but 
also a touch of elevation and heroism. [Lichatev (1964), p. 346) 


P. 44. 


Argot is a phenomenon of the second linguistic order above the common 
speech, a phenomenon of the category of superstructure. ([Lichatev 
(1964), p. 333) 


{...) professions with a highly developed class solidarity hardly ever 
speak argot. Consequently argots can be characterized as the result and 
expression of an anarchy in a capitalistic economy, as the ideology of 
an anarchical lumpenproletariat. Anarchy of the capitalist production, 
crises and large-scale invasions by unorganized forces and coincidences 
connected with the contradictions inherent in a capitalist economy - all 
these represent most favourable preconditions for the creation of numer- 
ous groups of argot speakers. (Lichatev (1964), p. 356) 


P. 44, n. 121. 


The Union of Soviet Socialist Republics consists of workers and farmers. 
(Art. 1 of the Constitution of 1936] 


P. 45 


Àn argot word signalizes failure, interruption, lack of organization. 
Argot is possible only in a profession where the attitude towards econo- 
my and production is one of rapaciousness. [Lichatev (1964), p. 358) 
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P. 51, n. 139. 


In the USSR the elimination of the exploiting classes and the ruthless 
suppression of crime have led to the removal of the social base for the 
existence of criminal jargons. ("Vorovskie Zargony,” in: BSE, 2nd ed., 
vol. 9, Moskva, 1951, p. 101] 


P. 52. 


It is not a question of the penetration of separate jargon elements into 
the normal speech, or of their quantitative growth over this or that pe- 
riod of time, but a question of a new quality of jargon as a distinctive 
style of speech during the new era of the evolution of a national lan- 
guage. (Skvorcov, Teoreticeskie osnovy kul'tury reci (1980), p. 164] 


Pp. 56-57. 


[...] the scientific precision of every defining dictionary, from the 
point of view of its content, consists above all in the reflection of 
the actual life and actual attitudes of a certain people as far as that 
is possible. If life appears untamed and miserable, the lexicographer or 
the editor of the dictionary has to come to terms with this sad fact, 
and he is not entitled to embellish or omit anything. Even if only part 
of the people have cruel and absurd attitudes, these must be entered as 
such by the lexicographer. [...] 

The very same lexicographical objectivity demands that a serious 
dictionary of the ‘living language’ include the so-called ‘four-letter 
words’, ‘foul language’, ‘swear words', the ‘abominations of the street 
jargon' etc. The lexicographer has no right to cut up and castrate the 
‘living language’. Once certain words exist in the minds of a large nun- 
ber of people and keep popping up, the lexicographer is obliged to in- 
clude them in his dictionary even if every hypocrite and Tartuffe were 
to rebel against it and pretend indignation - they who are normally se- 
cret lovers of obscenities and often use all kinds of 'swear words' and 
‘foul language’ themselves. [...) 

How can one then exclude from a dictionary of the living great- 
Russian language the most living words of all, words that are heard all 
the time, words one cannot help being exposed to? 

(...] We have no right to alter the Russian language, no right to 
conceal that which actually lives and beats with a strong pulse. 
(V. Dal', Tolkovyj slovar' 2ivogo velikorusskago jazyka. 4th rev. and 
substantially enl. ed. by Prof. I. A. Boduén-de-Kurtené, vol. 1, S.-Pe- 
terburg, 1912, pp. IX-XI] 


P. 57. 


The history of any living language can be visualized as a series of con- 
secutive 'sinkings' and barbarizations or rather as a series of concen- 
tric developments. (Larin (1928b), p. 62] 
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It is impossible to create a language, because it is made by the people. 
Philologists merely uncover its laws and build them into a system, and 
writers create in the language according to these laws. [V. G. Belin- 
skij) 


Pp. 60-61. 


Variety of a language spoken by a comparatively limited number of people 
who live in a closed regional, professional or social community and who 
are in constant and immediate linguistic contact. [Achmanova (1966), 
p. 131) 


P. 63. 


The speech style of prostoretie normally forms the linguistic basis of a 
jargon. (ObS@ee jazykoznanie (1970), p. 494) 


Every jargon exists as a rule on the basis of the colloquial language of 
a country. [ObsSCee jazykoznanie (1970), p. 487) 


Next to the oral styles of the literary language there are the non-lit- 
erary styles of the colloquial speech, the so-called prostoretie. [Ob- 
SCee Jazykoznanie (1970), p. 527) 


P. 64. 


A language which bas been artificially constructed to achieve certain 
practical results. (2danova et al. (1971), p. 49] 


P. 65. 


Secret language, conventional language - a social dialect of an 
isolated (formerly professional) group which has been created vith the 
intention of closed intercourse within the group. (Arapov, article "Taj- 
ny) jazyk" in: Russkij jazyk. Enciklopedija, Moskva, 1979, p. 346] 


Specially constructed or common in a certain professional environment: 
artificial. Of a language. ([SSRLJa, vol. 16, Moskva, 1964, col. 910, 
no. 6] 


P. 67. 


Argot (French argot - jargon). Language of single social groups and com- 
munities which has been artificially created with the objective of lin- 
guistic isolation (sometimes secret language). It is characterized by 
the presence of words intelligible only to the initiated. [Rozental', 
Telenkova (1976), pp. 28-29] 
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A social speech variety characterized by a highly specialized or indi- 
vidually assimilated (with regard to semantics and word formation), gen- 
erally used vocabulary often containing elements of convention, artifi- 
ciality and ‘secrecy’.-Argot belongs to comparatively closed social 
groups and communities. The main function of argot is to isolate these 
groups and cut them off from other people. Argot in the strict sense of 
the word is the speech of the lower strata of society, of the déclassé 
groups and the underworld: beggars, thieves, cardsharpers etc. (Skvorcov 


(1979), p. 23] 


À social speech variety characterized by a professional - often expres- 
sively redefined - vocabulary and standard phraseology of the people. 
Jargons belong to comparatively open social groups which were formed on 
the basis of common interests and habits, occupations and social situa- 
tions. Unlike argot, the structure of jargon is entirely based on the 
common literary language. It is, so to speak, the social dialect of a 
certain age group or 'professional' status. (Skvorcov (1979), p. 82] 


P. 73. 


Words and graamatical forms of an urban colloquial language spoken by 
the masses. They are used in the literary language as a stylistic device 
to give to the spoken word a joking, contemptuous, ironical or somewhat 
crude note. (O2egov (1968), S. 614] 


In a natural conversation of the unnormed type the everyday vocabulary 
carries no stylistic slant, even if many lexemes and phrases can be used 
as forms of expression of this or that style. (OZegov (1974), p. 65] 


P. 74, n. 36. 


What is the difference between a teacher and a teacher? A teacher car- 
ries his documents in a briefcase sixty per cent of the time, and a 
teacher carries his documents in a briefcase sixty per cent of the time. 


P. 84. 


"This language, which is popular throughout Russia, has been spoken from 
time immemorial.” (F. M. Dostoevskij, Polnoe sobranie socinenij v trid- 
cati tomach, vol. 21, Leningrad, 1980, p. 108] 


I suddenly became convinced that it is possible to give expression to 
all one's thoughts and feelings and even one's deepest deliberations by 
simply uttering this noun, which is moreover uncomplicated in the ex- 
treme. (F. M. Dostoevskij. Polnoe sobranie sočinenij v tridcati tomach, 
vol. 21, Leningrad, 1980, pp. 108-109] 
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P. 85. 


Indecent, repulsive pejorative expression with the mention of the word 
"mother". 


P. 89, n. 3. 


Article 154 of the RSFSR Criminal Code defines "speculation" as "pur- 
chase and resale of wares and other objects for profit-making purposes." 
[UK RSFSR) 


P. 92. 


One must keep in nind that speaking thieves' cant without there being 
any need for it contaminates the Russian language. It is not so impor- 
tant to speak the jargon as to have a good understanding of the conver- 
sations which criminals conduct among themselves with its help. {Slovar' 
vorovskogo Zargona, Kiev, 1964, in: Calidze (1977), p. 347) 


P. 94. 


Purism is powerless in its aggression and aggressive because of its lack 
of power. This powerlessness robs it of tragedy: even in its external 
use of force this purism is mostly only pitiable. It conducts a lawful 
fight to lawful ends, but in the vast majority of cases conducts it bad- 
ly: roughly, sometimes violently and unfairly, demagogically and above 
all ignorantly. [Gornfel'd (1922), p. 8] 


P. 96, n. 16. 


“Our village could become famous on account of its ‘mat’. When talking 
among themselves the women use lots of dirty words such as one normally 
only hears during the most savage quarrels. Following their parents' ex- 
ample the six- and seven-year-olds have already dirtied their speech 
with 'mat'." [Gor'kij (1953), p. 746) 


Every Soviet person can speak three languages: his mother tongue, Rus- 
Sian and "nat". 


P. 98. 


Not a single man or woman who has been to Kolyma as a free person or a 
prisoner has escaped these criminal words. These words are a bane, a 
poison which penetrates into the souls of the people. Bis familiarity 
with the criminal dialect moves the non-criminal closer to the criminal 
world. [Salamov (1982), pp. 221-222) 
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P. 123. 


It is common knowledge that the most direct and entirely linguistic re- 
flection of any ideology is found in the vocabulary - lexical/phraseo- 
logical system - of a language. Apart from the neutral units of this 
system - e.g. naming of material objects - there are such words which 
have a clearly defined ideological slant, above all the socio-economic 
and political expressions. (Jazyk i ideologija (1981), p. 229] 


P. 126. 


The distorted pronunciation of words is very common, e.g. the soft pro- 
nunciation of sibilants. (Koduchov (1974), p. 177] 


Sir Williams, softening the vowels after sibilants, as is the fashion 
with cant speakers, answered: 'There are situations in life when the law 
must not be applied.' (Salamov (1982), p. 219] 
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Ar. 


BSE 


ORJaS 


RANIION 


Rw. 
SSRLJa 


U 


UK RSFSR 


VJa 


141 


ABBREVIATIONS' 


Argot (thieves' cant) 


Slovar' sovremennogo russkogo literaturnogo jazyka. AN SSSR. 
Institut russkogo jazyka. Vols. 1-17. Moskva-Leningrad, 
1950-1965 


Bol'saja Sovetskaja Enciklopedija 


Slovar' russkogo Jazyka. AN SSSR. Institut Jazykoznanija. 
Vols. 1-4. Moskva, 1957-1961 


S. I. OZegov. Slovar’ russkogo jazyka 


Otdelenie russkogo Jazyka i slovesnosti Imperatorskoj Akade- 
mii nauk. S.-Peterburg 


Rossijskaja associacija nautno-issledovatel'skich institutov 
ob5testvennych nauk 


Rotwelsch (German thieves’ cant) 
cf. B 


D. N. USakov. Tolkovyj slovar' russkogo jazyka. Vols. 1-4. 
Moskva, 1934-1940 


Ugolovnyj kodeks RSFSR 1979 e (Criminal Code of the RSFSR) 


Voprosy jazykoznanija 


* Familiar and commonly used abbreviations are not included. 
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REGISTER 


The first part ot the register consists of words and phrases which occur 
in the text. The syllables carrying the stress have either been underlined 
or marked by means of two dots above the "e" (č) (with one exception). 
Variations in stress or spelling have been indicated. Some of the nouns 
and verbs have not been listed in their uninflected forms (Nom. Sg.. Nom. 
Sg. Masc. Inf.) but in their common or most popular forms (e.g. cserur, 
3s8ep&). The second part of the register contains word-formation elements 
which have either been mere!y referred to or dealt with in detail in the 
book. The third part contains linguistic and other special terminology 
which appears In the text in Cyrillic lettering. Words, particles and terms 


have been listed alphabetically. 


1. Glossary 


a6naxar 74 
astonomxa 111 
ansoxar 74 

Aäng 100 

anxa 105 

anép 109, 112 
ankarop 116 

ankaw 82 

ankonona 116 
ankonasr 82, 116 
aneponc 23 
annponoBxa 82 
AMAaponone 125 
antuKksapanK 89 
anrnksap 89 
anonsruuHwA 14 

a nypxsa 6u u ne na? 109 
apa 110, 124 
ayrononka 109, 111 


6a6an 13 

6a6xn 80 

Gaxnaxan 101 
6aknyua: Gurk ^ 77 
6axcw 108, 112 


6anamna: rpasunre 6ananay 127 


6anepuna 23 
6aneroman 115 

6an 13 

6apa6anmnk 82 
Gapmen 116 
6aunéspwa 129 

6awnn 53, 101, 129 
6amnarb 113 


Gagn 100 

6erare: ^ no nowyxe 31; ^ no 
Tuxon 31 

Genan 113 

6emone 101 

ćepnart 101 

63ner» 87, 103 

6n6nnoman 115 

6u3ux 53 

6n3Hecuen 116 

6nar 70, 114, 115; cryuarb no 
6nary 27, 38 

6narape 126 

6narnue n. 13, 126 

6narMoA adj. see wy3w«a, denn 

Gnarws 115 

6natax 114 

6n3« 108, 113, 129 

6n3«osun 113, 129 

6n3uxa 113 

6n2ne 56, 87, 95 

6onyn 101 

603 [603 - Gen onpenenennux 
3anarmA] 92 

6034Kx 92 

603nme 92 

6oxa 26 

Goma [6omm - Gei onpeaenénnoro 
MecrTOxXMTenbcTBa] 92 

Gommnx 92 

6opworare 114 

Gopmotyxa 82, 114 

6orares; ` no-gene 70 

6ouman 115 

6parsa 26 
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6ponara 53 

6pocHTe 119; 6poce unénare! 26 
6y3a 14 

6y3uTe 15 

6ynesBap 74 

Gynnecoska 115 

6ynnec 112, 115 

byHnec 108, 113 


santosun 129 

Bannce! 31 

sanntunk 88 

sanry3 78 

sapenue 113, 122, 123 

Bena 114 

semuanmne 13 

Benar 114 

sepumaxT 43 

BecHa 8 

83966ka 118 

8392Tb 31 

84HO: Cyxoe ^ 114 

8Hp3aTe 101 

BUCTOACTAa: OQOpMMTb Hä 
encroncry 110 

8naCTb: Coperchan ^ 113 

80K«3an 13 

sopo6ywKn 15 

BocewHauka 105 

sou 108 

spansman 115, 128 

scnorere 23 

BW6POocHTL 119 

BWroBOp: CTporw^a ^ 114 

Bwe6are 117 

ewe6oH 117 

Bunnsatb 83, 117 

BunneoH 83, 117 

Supy6Gare 117 

ewpy6oH 117 

Bucrynare 80 

BuuyeynowsHyTuA 118 


repna 108, 111 

rna3Hnx 77 

runnyxa 114 

rH4ne 114 

rosno 85, 87, 103, 115 
rosnoen 87 

rosmek 115 

ronosxa 31 

rop6atwi: rop6aroro nenurt 32 
rpećent 128 
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rpanmu 108, 112 

rpywa 78 

ryaosun 108, 129 

ryneBap 74 

Tyranın 81 

Fyranunmank 81 

aaewe! 25 

AaTe 31; nn3Au 85; ^ n&43ne- 
nen 85; ^ gate Tonkaua 31 

naqa: cyTounar 

nayH 112; G6uTb 8 nayne 112 

nesBaTHaukxa 105 

aenare 31; " ma byoy 72 

neneruposart 14 

Aenoson 89 

Aenmbtru 15 

AepxmaTe 31 

aeppmo 53 

Aetna 53 

Auasmen 108, 116 

AxenTnbmen 53, 116 

AxMHCOBNA 129 

Axnncu 129 

ancu 108 

Aon6uTe 118 

non6oé6 118 

Aomyxa: GeraTb, puckaTb no 
nomyxe 31 

AnOoMyUHMK 93 

aocka 105 

Aoxoanre 114 

Aoxonara 114 

Ao xya 85, 119 

Aouenr 74 

Apex 109 

ApeMHKaMyTe 110, 114 

ApháHKaTe 114 


nyra! 31 
Aype 100 
e6ano 


e6ansHuK 85 

eGanyrwa 118 

e6arb 56, 85, 95, 103, 106, 
118, 131 

e6areca 103, 118 

e6na 95 

EBA [e6an seco axrue) 118 

esoHun 72, 74 

eapaTb: enpu TBOM mate! 86; 
K enpene dene! 86 

eru 85, 95, 118, 121, 131; 
e68na wart 85; eću Taom 
Mart 85; 86 TBOW mart 85, 
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86, 106; x e6ene marepu 85, 
86 
eTb see ern 


é6Hyr» 121 

é6HyrwA 85 

é6 TBOM MaT» See ern 
énkM 3enéxue 86 
énxn-nankn 86 


xano6a 115 
xanoBaTbca 115 
xapa 23 

mnarb 8 

XANKOpMT» 8 

me 31; nesuonka ma ^ 31 
xene3auwa 53 

xénToe 113 

zna 115 

x^no8kxa 115 

mona: ^ C ywamn 85 
xononk3 85 

xyn4K 115 

xynowan 115, 128 


3a6aunsTe 113 

3a64T»: " KOcAK 100; ^ xyñ na 
Koro 86 

3arHaTe 119, 120 

3akMMyTe 100, 113 

3akMHyT»ca 100, 113 

3akoHHuA 53 

3axycow 83, 117 

JaxyCcusatb 117 

3awauoBaTe: ^ Kocax 100 

3awoTaTeca 121 

3awouMTb 72 

3apa6oraruca 121 

3acnar» 119 

3acyHyTe 119 

3arKHyTbca 80 

3axys2pMT» 86 

3axysuMT» 86, 119, 120 

3aumMTbca 15 

38aTb 8 

38epu 81, 124 

38epxu 124 

380phMT* 8 

a3ycman 128 

300w: Ha " 32 


nrna: CMAeTb Ha urne 100 


"rpaswen 113 

nrposoA 100, 113 

MATM: Aepeso MAéT 45; pwóa 
MAéT 45 

W3p^AHNAÁ 53 

HKOHNHK 89 

MCnonMMTbe: ~ @pañepa 100 

nTranpaxn 124 

MTànbauxM 124 

nxn 72, 74 


Ka6ax 80 

Kaexa3 100 

Kaanpena 74 

kankn 109 

Kang 101, 82 

xangonom 113, 116 

KaAgonomma 116 

Kaxoro xy» 84 

Kan6uTy 124 

Kannku 100 

KannTannsu 14 

Kanpow 117 

«anyr 72 

KapauKM: Ha Kapauxax 72 

Kapmannnx 93 

KapTéxnnx 88 

xactpena 74 

Karana 114 

Karano 114 

KaTaT» 114 

KaTMC» 15 

Karpan 100 

Kauo 110, 124 

kauanka 78 

KayaTb: Npasuna ^ 32 

Keng 82, 101 

KectwTb 101 

xecTp 101 

KMAaTb 114 

KNAKAK 114 

xnmapnto 101 

KMHO: B KMHe 72, 74 

KMpaTe 101, 82 

«nua 115 

KMuMaH 115, 128 

Knoy3 108, 111 

KHMXxHHK 89 

KOBaHBA: Kosanan xonona 100 

KOrTH: " pBar» 32 

Konéca 100 

«onoaax 13 

*KkOMMyHM3AMT» 121 

KoHrpeccmen 116 
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Kopew 53 

KocTonom 116 

*xocTonomma 116 

KOCAK: 3a6MTb, 3awauoBaTb ^ 
100 

KOuaHWÁ: KOuaMas konopa 100 

KOuyMaTb 101 

KPaxa: caenar» ^ 31 

Kpacusun 8 

Kpacumnun 8 

Kpacka 82 

Kpoccwen 116 

KycMan 115, 128 

Kycox 115 

Kyuep 125 


na6yx 54 

narepe: ^ o6wero, YCHNeHHoro 
pemnma 114 

naxa 115 

naxwenH 116 

nany« 115 

nenn 53 

nennna 114 

nenuno 114 

nenute 114: rop6aroro ^ 

nouman 115, 128 

Nykny 81 

Nyxnuosxa 81 

fenex 81 

narasun 82 

na: ` waxop 101 

Aam3nTb 121 


war 53 

mamop: na ` 101; p3 ` 101 

maxop 122 

maxopnTb 122 

wa3aTeca 100 

wannan 31 

MaKapoHMMKM 124 

ManMHa: HABEPHYTL mannny 30 

macTb 100 

MarepHun: maTepHwe cnosa 86 

MaTepannHnKn 96 

MaTb: e6éHa ^, e6n Teow ^, 86 
T80» ^, K e6eHe marepu see 
eTH 

warern 86 

maunna 100 

wank 29, 1005 cunerb Ha maske 
100 

MEABERATHHK 93 
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ment 82, 106 

MeH 116 

MecTO: MecToB 72, 74 

mnnnunonep 15 

MMHepanbHun: ~ cexpeTape 125 

MMpoBon 53 

MM"uMaH 115 

monepn 53 

MO3Froe6arenecrBo 118 

mononeu 54 

monoauara 54 

MOT* 23 «position of stress 
unknown) 

MPN (3m-3p-n3 - mnposon peso- 
MOUHOHHBA npouecc] 113 

myno 116 

MyA0380H 116 

mymnK 53 

My3wKa: 6, 9, 70; Gnaruan ^ 8, 
9, 16, 22, 26, 70 

mynga 86 

mypa 15, 53 

mycop 82 


HaBap 123 

Hasapurt 123 

HaBepHyTb: ~ 6a6ouex, wannny, 
cKayex, @pañepa 30 

Hast 116 

Ha 320m 32 

Ha Kapauxax 72 

nannuman 115, 128 

HansruHwe 115 

Hamyc 110 

Hacocw« 78 

Ha TéMHyw 32 

HapapuesaT» 113 

Ha $y$y 73; nenare ^ 72 

Ma xyñ 84, 86, 119, 129; nowén 
Tw ^ 86, 106 

Ha xya 119 

HaxyAuMTb 119 

neraTuBunku 124 

nerarneu 124 

HëMuN 29 

HATpoH 117 

Hn xyn! 84, 86 

Hn xyn ce6e! 84 

HOBbë 105 

Hocoporn 124 

H3nMaH 115 

nanmanwa 115 
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o6wanyTb 121 

o6naxareca 101 

o6mara 53, 114 

o6max 91, 114 

o6mex4THe 114 

06%e6anoska 118 

06%e6ars 85, 86, 118 

OBCUY  (0-83-3c-u3-y - o6man 
B3DEGKA C uernrbmm yKa3sann—- 
amn) 118 

0-83-3C-u3-y see OBCUY 

oKonogounn 13 

oco6Hax 91 

ocroska 123 

OTKà3: CMAeT» B OTKase 82 

orKaukxa 78 

orcocare 95 

oTranyre Koro 127 

orxoa 114 

oTxoAaMa« 114 

oruMTare 77 

orse6barpca 85 

oxyesumn 118 

oxyerp 119, 120 

OoxynTenbnun 119 

ourapıx 77 


nanra 109 

nanarb: nepeso nagaer 45 

nanncan 74 

nanpTo: Gei nantra, nOATM, 
noner 72, 74 

nanbuw: Nanouamn 74 

nepaere 103, 87 

nepnyro 95 

nneonw 74 

nnsna 56, 85, 106, 118, 120, 
131; gato nujan 85; 

nn3aanyro 85 

nn3nen 85 

nnsaert 85, 118 

n^3aeu 85, 86, 120 

nn3neuosun 85 

nn3aem 85 

nM324Tb - Butt 85 

NAJAHTL - KpacTe 120, 121 

nn3wenen: Dart ^ 85 

nnonm 74 

naporu! 31 

nnan - 3awwcen 117 

nnan - raumu 100, 117 

nnanr 117 

nnacrunmka 108 

NNACTHMOUHHK 89 


nnuTb: puća nnwsér 45 

nmeHyTb 24 

noanasaTb, 82 

noth: " Mà Xyf, nouén TM Ha 
xyñ: 84, 86, 106, 119 

NONHKNHHHKA 72 

nonucwen 116 

nonurukan 117 

non4TMKaHT 117 

NONKOBMHK 80 

nOnOXMTb: ~ xyñ Ha xoro 86 

nonrWHHHK 113 

nonyanunnka 72, 74 

nonycaAa 74 

nomoap: Óparck«as ^ 69 

nonec 15 

noncoswA 111 

noprsennrenocce 43 

noprgenp 74 

nocnaTr»: ^ nogansue 87 

nocTasuTp 120 

no xyñ 85, 119, 129 

nou 109 

nouawsunn 110 

npasuna: ^ «auar» 32 

npneenepnrsca 122 

NPUBOAHHTECHA 122 

npuss3aTbca 121 

Npusemnureca 122 

npnuenurtca 121 

npo6usanka 78 

npoćuska 78 

nponysanka 78 

nponysxa 78 

npo«auxa 78 

nporamxa 101 

npouenr 72, 74 

npounmanka 78 

ncax 53 

nyncoswa 111 

Nypyxymm 109, 111 

nycrosson 116 

nyrana 109 

nwex 122 

nweuxa 122 


pasuntona 109, 111 

pakoBMMa: ana paxosun 78 

pesmu: o6w4^, oco6un, CTporHA, 
ycunennen ^ 91 

pesunxa 78 

pexopacmen 116 

pexopa 108 

punranyro 114 
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poman 128 
poman - paccka3 117, 128 
pomanr 117 


py6Gare 83, 117 

py6on 83, 117 

puno 80 

pucKkaTb: ^ no nowyxe 31 

p3: ^ maxop 101 

ca«c 108 

cana6ow 117 

canara 117 

camonen 105 

canoru 124 

c6orante 121 

CB (3c-83 - cosetcKan BnacTo)] 
113 

caer 29 

CBeTHT 31 

CBHMHbM 124 

CBMCTHyT» 121 

caenaTb: ^ xpaxy 31 

ceropnua 118 

cemnawka 105 

CMAeTe: ^ B orkaa3ae 82; ~ Ha 
urne 100; " na waske 100 

cugunne 117 

CHĐOH 117 

cx«aKape 23 

cKaàuKM: HaBepHyTb cKauer ^ 30 

CKoKapp 23 

CKOMMyHM3AMTe 121 

CKYNMAAHT 74 

CNAM3HTb 121 

CMMKMTMTb 121 

crer 23 

cnerupb 15 

cosnenna 82 

Cosnenna 82 

Conmennukxep 92 

cono6 101, 115 

COneHHMK 101 

coo6pa34Tb: ^ Ha Tponx 72 

conna 26 

Codon BachHneeBHa 113 

cnepmato3asp 116 

cnu3zanTe 86 

cnopTcwen 116 

cpare 103 

ccarb 103 

cTapuxK 13 

cTamMTe 121 

creuoso 111 

cTH6puTe 121 

cTupKxn 100 

croyn 108 
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crpensare 24 

crpema 14 

crporau 91, 114 
cTykau 82, 106 
cTyuaTb 106 
CTy«aTb: ~ no 6nary 27, 38 
CTupnto 121 

cr35Tc 108, 111, 112, 115, 129 
cTr3ATCOBKa 111, 115 
cr3A8TCOBCKMÁ 111 
cr34TCOBuA 129 
cranuoska 111 
cranuoscKHH 111 
cTAHMyTe 121 

cya 13 

cyka 127 
cynepwonepH 54 
cypnar» 101 
cyronaua 92 

cyxapu! 31 

cyxau 114 

CyuHAK 114 
cumGanyTe 121 
cs*e6arb 85 


Ta6ow 110 

Ta«oBa c3 na Bn 109 
Taunno 101 

TéMHa84: Mà TéMHyM 
TonKau: JaTb TOonkaua 31 
TOonKHyTb 31 

TOHKHH 8 

TOHKMMHNA 8 

TonaTe 26; Tonañ me 31 
TopuaT» 101 

TOpuaTb Ha Kom-uëm 101 
Tpasa 100 

TpaBMTe: ~ Ó6ananny 127 
Tpam 13 

Tpamsan 13 

TpaxaTeca 103 

TpaxHyTe 103 

Tpén 53 

Tpunax 114 

Tpunnep 144 

Tpy6a! 31 

Tpyaepa 108 
Tpynonposoa 82 

Tyrpnku 53, 110 

Typwa 129 

Typwosun 129 

Tuprana 78 

TAHYTb Koro 127 
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y6upareca: ^ x ećene warepu 85 
ynapnre 119 

y3xonnénounme 124 

ykpacr» 31 


ymannučnunuA 118 
ycnnox 91, 114 
yrmr 122 

yr wm4T» 122 


$axar» 113 

$axareca 113 

$apuesare 113, 122 

$apu 114, 122 

@apuno 114, 122 

$apuosxa 122 

apucemmx 113, 114 

bawncTru 124 

gena 70, 71; 6narnam ^ 98; 60- 
rar» no-dene 70; x enpene 
gene 86 

dap ëpan 113 

drann 101 

$^pua 114, 128 

Q4pwa 128, 129 

Qnpmau 82, 114 

Qupmentrem 128 

Qupwosun 128, 129 

$nar 108 

Q(opunara: ^ ! 101; 6e3 $opuna- 
ros! 101 

@pañep 26, 100; ucnonHHTL 
$panepa 100 

@peny 108, 113, 115 

$penuoskxa 113, 115 

gppenuoscaruu 113 

@pyxT 53 

Qynna 86 

gynuran 74 

Guy mr an 74 

yno 113 

$ydanummmuare 113 

$yPy: Ma ` 73; nenaro ma ^ 72 

Qepxa 110 


xan 31 

xantypa 90 

xantypanx 88, 90, 92 

xespa 49 

xOaAnTe: ! no rMxoA 31 
XOmMT»: xojer 72, 74 

xoTeT»e: xouyr 72, 74 

xpen 95 

xyesnna 119 


xyéswaA 85, 119, 129 

xyn 83, 84, 85, 86, 106, 118, 
119, 120, 129; ao xya 85, 
119, 131; xaxoro xy» 84; ma 
xy 84, 86, 119, 129; na 
xya 119; Hw xyn! 84, 86; mm 
xyn ce6e! 84; no xy 85, 
119, 129; 3a6uTe, NonomnTe 
^ ma «oro 86; noATM Ha ^: 
nowén Tw na xyñ! 84, 86, 
106, 119 

xyaun 84, 86 

xynnran 90 

xyax 119 

xyaunto 119 


uaua 53 

uenrposon a. 116 

UeHTDpOBONR adj.: uenrpoBwe mere 
116 

uenTpax 116 

uy 113 

u3-y see UY 


«enu 108 
uepnoe 113 
uepnomonte 81, 124 
vepnora 124 
ueptonom 116 
*uepronowka 116 
uerseprax 13 
usps 13 

unen 83 
«nenoso3 83 
uyean 53, 82 
uyma3sme 124 
«yp«M 81, 124 
uyumexn 124 


WaMaT» 26 
uawosxa 26 
waxna 101 
usa6 109 

wean 31 

we3na 111 
a6noxo 8 
unb 108 
wapeso 100 
mmpateca 100 
wnénarb: 6poce ^! 
WMOTKH 82 
uMuraTreca 100 
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wHo6enb 109 wsenup 89 

WHyPKH 124 erounénu 113 

wnunnte 100 wke 109, 112, 113, 129 
unaneMaM 115, 128 "KcoBu^ 113, 129 
urypwan 115 

uyBeca 8 

gv ang 111 a6noKo 8 

uy3u 108, 111, 128 AaxTCMeH 116 


wyTonom 116 
*wyTonomKa 116 
we3HA 111 


34-3p-n3 see MPN 
3poromaHn 115 
3c-83 see CB, Copes Bacunvesna 
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2. Word-Formation Elements 


a) Prefixes 
a- 14 3a- 119, 120 c- 121 
aHTH- 117 MMTep- 117 cy- 117 
ane- 117 nnc- 117 Tpanc- 117 
apxu- 117 MW3- 117 ynerpa- 117 
8w- 120 no- 120 


b) Suffixes, Suffixoids and Word-Formation Components 


asro- 111 -3asp 116 -osx(a) 116 
-ar(a) 114 -380H 116 -08(wi) 129 
-ax 114 -M3MpoBa(Te) 83 -ona 116 
-an 117 -n3m 14 -0H 83, 117 
-anr 117 -Mposa(T») 14 *-cwenH 116 
-any- 114 -M(T») 119 -T 117 
-arop 116 -x(a) 116 -yx 115 
-a« 114 -n(a, o) 114 -yx(a) 114 
-6 115 -now 116 -u(a) 115 
-6(a) 115 -MaH 115 -mx 115 
-ë6 118 -mew 115, 116 -ar(a) 114 
-ës(wñ) 129 -MaBT 116 -aK 114 
-eu 111 -MAK 114 
c) Syllables and Sounds 

aa) Russian 
-WMwH- 8 xep 7 -wKopMw- 8 
-opw- 8 wn- 8 
-T 117 wy- 8 

bb) Rotwelsch 
ku- 11 Si- 11 šu- 11 
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3. Linguistic and Other Special Terms 


aHTMCOUuMAanbHwe HEHZONAHpOBaHHbie 
coo6mecrBa 88 

apro 18, 21, 35, 42, 44, 67, 
68, 71, 72 

apro odenen 66 

apro nopTHwx 66 

aproTu3ma 33, 71, 72 

aproruueckaa nexcuka 35 


6ankoBua A3LIK 6, 9 

6ecnpnusopnue 14, 21 

6nar 70 

6narHaa wy3uk«a 8, 9, 15, 16, 
21, 22, 26, 29, 70, 107, 
121 

6narMas dena 98 

6naTHon maprom 70 

6naTHoñ 933wK 21 

6narHwe 13, 126 

6narwwe cnosa 38 

6uTOsoe apro 44 


BanweTunKn 88 

BHennreparypnoe npocropeune 
74, 15 

soennoe apro 66 

BoposcKan peub 28, 30 

BopoBcKoe apro 66 

BopoBCKOM maprow 11, 67, 70 

pop 68, 88 

BUICOKMN (KHumHEM) Crane 77 


rosop 9, 60 

roBop no xepam 7 
ropoackne apro 18 
ropoac«oe npocropeune 18 


ananext 60; see also counanb- 
Het DManekr, npoHu380ACTBeH- 
Hee, npojecchHáoHanbHue Ana- 
nex Tu 


maproH 35, 52, 63, 67, 68, 71, 
72, 80, 83, 92 

xaproM 6Gecnpa3sopHux 21 

maproHn3nposannar nexcuka 48, 
82, 83 

xaproHM34poSauHoe npocropeune 
48 
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xapron3wu 71, 72 

xaproH wopakxosB 67 

xaproMoo6paaHas nexcaxa 48, 83 

MAPCOHHO OKpaueHHas» nexcWka 48 

xapron npecTynnuKxos 67, 92 

maproHti KafyXCKMX pemecneHHK- 
KOB 8 


MHTepxapron 49 
MCKyCCTBeHHuA RJ3bK 64 


KaHTOXHbA *3uK 6 
Kapreunnkn 88 
xnaccosaa 6ope6a 34 
«naccosue mapronmu 41 
KyneTypa peun 54 


na6ymckun mapron 11 
na6yxcko-cTMnaxaMA xaproH 48/49 
AuMHrSuMCTMueckaa counonornma 17 
NurepatypxHoe npocropeune 74, 
75, 76 
NMTEPATYPHO-XYAORECTBEHHUN 
CTMne 78 
nuTepatypHem *3u« 18 
NOKANBHWE OCOÓeHHOCTM yCTHO- 
pa3aroBopHoñ pa3HOBMAHOCTM 
nurepaTypnoro a3uxa 75 


war 1, 16, 37, 58, 85, 93, 95, 
96, 106, 120, 131 

MaTM3Mu 86, 136 

MeCTHOe Hapeune 60 

wecTHWA YCNOBHUH ai 8 

wemaHc«oe npocropeune 33 

wononéxHena xaprouM 80, 83 

wononéxHuna cnenr 67, 80, 81, 
83 

wononéxHua mapron 48, 67 

momeHnnxn 88 

MOWEHHHYECKHA Hin pa 360 AHHUHA 
A3bK 6 

My3w«a 6, 9, 70 


HaAcTpoeuHwA nopsaox 44 
Hapromanu 89, 92 

MàyuHwÁA CTHNL 78 

MauMOManbHbh 33 35 
MenTpanbHwA (cpen«MA) CTHNL 77 
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MeueH3ypHwe cnosa 96 
nane 68, 88 
HOBAR MCTOpMueckaa» o6mMocT» 93 


O6nxXOAHO-pasrosopHan peus» 63 

06pa60TanHan $opua o6menapoa- 
noro A3wka 79 

o6me6urosoA cnosape 48 

oGmennTeparyprHem *3u« 68 

o6menaponmwa ai 39, 41, 47 

oA sain 33, Al 

OTBeTBAeHMA OT 06uenaponnoro 
n3uxa 40 

OPeHCKHA gi 6 

ogenckoe napeune 6 

OognuHnanbtno-nenoson CrHik 78 


nonxapronw 49 

norannor giw 63, 67 

npecTynwuwue MIONNPOBAHHWE 
coo6mecrsa 89 

NPHAYMAHHWÄÀ Roe 7 

NPOWI3BOACTBEHHOE nexcHueckoe 
anapo 48 

npow3aBoAncTSeHHwe nnanekru 61 

npocropeune 48, 63, 72, 73, 
15, 71 

npocropeunwa cTMnb 63 

NPOPECCHOHANLHAR KOpnOpauHMa 
68, 69 

npogeccnonantnan nexcuka 36 

npoj$eccHoHaneHana peub 43 

NpogeccnowanbHo-KopnopaTnusnwe 
zapronw 35 

npogeccnonanpnwe rosopw 15 

npogeccnonansnue NnanekTu 37 

rpopeccHáoMansHwe x3mKn 16 

Ny6nuuncTnyeckHA cTuns 78 

nypu3m 94 


pasrosopnan peub 77, 79 

pasrosopnun crune 77 

paacosopuwa ginn 18, 63, 77, 
79 

paccexpeunsanne 66 

peunanencty 89 


cexTaHTtw 89, 90 

cneur 48, 67, 80, 82 

cnosa-ouenkn 53 

cnoBapHoe 3amemenne weragopu 
24 


cnosa-xapaxrepuctian 53 

cnosorBopuecTso 26 

Chant 82; see also cnenr 

Cumcnosoe Bosneueme 24 

CHMEReHHwWÁA (pasrosoprm) CTHNL 
71 

COUNANLHAR pa3HOBMAMOCTE peus 
68 

counanuno-6mmaKne 13 

counanbHoe Hapeune 60 

COUMAAbHO-peuesoá cTMnb 49 

CouManeHun ananext 65, 67, 68 

COuMAnbHwA CyÓcTpar 24 

couMonorWueckaa nanrBacTHka 17 

cnerynantu 88 

cneunanbnan NpodecCCHOHAJNIBHAN 
Tepunnonorua 19 

cneunanonme gin 19, 37, 71 

cpamenne 118 

CTWn» peun 52 

cTyaenueckwA mapron 67 


Tavnwe asemn 7, 63, 65 
Tapa6apcKnA ase 7 


ycnoBHMwA MOWEHMMUECKHÄ BIN 6, 


ycnosHwA giw 63, 65, 131 

YCTHO-pa3roBopHaR pa3aHoSHA- 
HOCT& NHTEDpATYPHOTO AJKA 
75 

ycTHwe CTHNH naTepaTyproro 
33w«a 63 


papuosunku 89, 90, 105, 109, 
112, 122, 128 

Geng 69, 70, 71, 82, 81, 87, 
92, 93, 101, 105, 109, 117, 
123, 126, 127, 130 


xanrypankn 88 
xynuranw 88, 90 
xynurancKkne cnosa 25 


aonenoe apro 66 
wxXonbeHwa mapron 67 


*3wKoBwe cneu-cMcTewks 37 
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